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The American Agriculturist for 1883. 
During 1883 the American Agriculturist will be far 
superior in every respect to any previous year of 
its long existence. The very radical improvements 
made in the October and November numbers af- 
ford the readers some idea as to what the paper is 
to be in the future. New Cover, New Type, New 
Paper, New Artists, and Additional Editorial Writ- 
ers are making the American Ag?riculturist a marvel 
in journalism. How so much original matter can 
be furnished for so.small a subscription price may 
well excite the curiosity of other publishers. We 
shall continue, however, to keep the price of the 
paper at the old rate of $1.50 per year, post-paid. 


How to Secure Clubs, Presents and 
Premiums. 

With a specimen copy of the paper in hand, sys- 
tematically visit the farmers around you, and if 
they are not already familiar with them, point out 
the excellent features of the American Agriculturist, 
the illustrations, short timely articles, ete. They 
will readily see that it is not only the cheapest 
journal in the world, but admirably suited to their 





wants and needs. You will experience little diffi- 
culty in persuading the first neighbor you call upon 
to subscribe. Then,with this name to head the 
list, others will readily follow, until you will very 
soon have enough names to form a good sized 
Club, or to secure any Premium from the great 
variety offered in the 44-page list. This latter will 
be mailed you free if you have not one already. 
Furthermore, we will send you an extra copy of the 
paperif you desire it, for canvassing. Thousands of 
men and women, boys and girls, have in past years 


secured large clubs, and most valuable premiums. 


by simply canvassing among neighbors and friends 
during evenings and rainy days. 
BEGIN NOW. 
Preserve the Index. 

Our readers will notice the Index sheet, with its 
beautifully illustrated first page, accompanying 
this number, and they will of course preserve it, as 
it will be useful in referring to any article which 
has appeared in the volume closing with this issue. 








Contributions from Jeading members of the Char- 
coal Club of this City form a striking pictorial fea- 
ture of this number of the American Agriculturist. 
A careful examination of their pleasing and in- 
structive engravings will reveal that strength, orig- 
inality, and skill, which explains the rapid growth 


| into popularity of this Society of Artists. 


—— = 

See page 562 for full description of the magnifi- 
cent Plate Picture, ‘‘IN THE MEADOw,”’’ given to 
every subscriber to the American Agricul‘urist. 
The eminent Artist Church alludes to this plate 
picture in the highest terms, in a private letter to a 
friend, a portion of which we are permitted to 
reproduce elsewhere. 


Whatever the order in which they are printed, 
all the articles in the American Agriculturist are 
fresh and seasonable, as for example, Mr. Joseph 
Harris’ paper in the last pages of this number. 





ee ee - 

See page 564 for blank form to use in sending 
subscriptions, new ones as well as renewals. You 
need not mutilate the paper, but can make a new 
form of your own, with the one printed as a model. 





Suggestions for the Season, 
—_—_~-— 
The Close of the Year. 

December is the first month of winter and the 
last of the year. Itis a most fitting time for taking an, 
“account of stock.’’ Storekeepers and business men: 
know the importance of this work. The goods, 
are overhauled and an exact list of all the articles 
with their value, is made out; and from this, with 
the expenditures, the balance for the year is ob-. 
tained. The farmer should do the same thing with 
his farm property, that he may also know how 
much he has made or lost during the year. The 
task is not a great one, as the sheep, horses, imple- 
ments, grain, etc., can be eatalogued rapidly, and 
when it is done there is a feeling of satisfaction 
that more than pays for the trouble. It may be 
somewhat difficult to estimate accurately some of 
the items, as for example the amount of labor ex- 
pended upon a crop still upon the ground. A system 
of farm accounts kept from week to week will aid 
greatly in all such cases. 


a 
Farm Management. 


No fixed rules can be laid down for the manage- 
ment of farms. The soil of one township may be 
best fitted for growing some kind of grain, while 
the adjoining ones can be most profitably devoted 
to live stock. No two farms situated side by side 
are exactly alike. The distance from market, the 
demand for special products, and, not the least, 
the individual taste of the farmer, have all much 
weight in determining the system of farm manage- 
ment that it is best to adopt. Those who have 
given the most thought to this subject, are the 
slowest to advise any general system to be applied 
to every farm. It is like a garment that is intend- 
ed to fit all persons, and suits none. Evey year of 
progress made in agricultural knowledge teaches 
more forcibly than previous ones, the truth that 
the farmer must rely largely upon his own intel- 
ligence and judgment in working out the best sys- 
tem for his ownfarm. Even in so seemingly a 
trifling a matter as the pruning of a grapevine, the 
wisest vineyardist can only give general rules, aad 
each grape grower must adapt them to the peculiar- 
ities of each vine. 

os 
Secure the Ice Crop. 


When there is good solid ice six inches thick the 
work of filling the ice house should not be delayed. 
There are so many risks to run in waiting for 
thicker ice, that it is much better to gather the 
crop at the very first opportunity. If snow comes 
while the ice is being formed,.it should be removed 
while it is fresh; this may be done with a snow-push 
orashort and a heavy stable broom; and ona large 
scale with a snow plow and scraper. Icemen who 
harvest many thousand tons, have a complete out- 
fit of labor-saving tools for their work. The 
farmer, with only a small house, holding 25 to 30 
tons, needs a common cross-cut saw with one hap- 
dle removed. A splitting bar may be made of 
large chisel with a long handle. A pike for hand- 
ling the ice cakes while they are in the water, is 
very convenient, and can be made by any black- 
smith at a trifling expense. Ice-tongs are not es- 
sentiai ; but are so handy and cheap, that it usually 
pays to be provided with them. The ice to be cut 
is first lined by using a hatchet or axe along 4 
straight-edge board; after sawing, the strips are 
cut into squares by first making a deep groove, and 
afterwards using the splitting chisel. Ice is heavy 
and difficult to handle, and advantage should be 
taken of the ease with which it slides over smooth 
surfaces, Loading the sled or wagon from the 
pond or river, is usually the hardest labor of the 
ice harvest. This can be made comparatively easy 
in many places, by drawing the ice blocks up a 
inclined shute made of planks with narrow edges 
of boards. A number of blocks of ice béing 
placed in a line at the submerged end of the shute, 
2 spike is forced into the rear one, and with the 
team attached to the spike, the whole row is slid 
up into the box of the sled or wagon. 
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Winter Care of Live-Stock. 





There are a few general rules for the care of live 
stock in winter, which are of universal application : 
First.—They should lie dry, whether bedded or 
not. A dry floor is far better than wet bedding. 
Spar or slat floors, through which urine will 


quickly pass, and which give the animals a level | 


standing place, are especially to be advised. A 
good degree of comfort may be had on such floors, 
but a full supply of dry litter—straw, leaves, 
swamp hay, etc.—certainly makes all kinds of 
stock more comfortable. 

Sécond.--Shelter saves fodder, wherever lumber 
can be easily obtained, to a degree which few prac- 
tical men are aware of. The warmer the stables 
are, the better, except perhaps for sheep. But 
with close, warm stables, it is essential that the 
manure heap should be where it will not contam- 
inate the air, and that there should be perfect ven- 
tilation, so arranged as not to cause drafts of air. 

Third.—As to feed. This should be given with 
the utmost regularity and uniformity—never more 
than will be all eaten up long before the next feed- 
ing time. Then the animals have an appetite for 
their food, so that coarse fodder may be first given, 
to be followed with better, and by grain in some 
form, if this be a part of the daily ration. This is 
no doubt the most economical system, securing 
the least waste and best digestion of all kinds of 
fodder used in the ordinary way. 

Fourth.—Grooming and care of the animals are a 
most valuable means of keeping them in health as 
well as of saving feed. The skin of an animal ex- 
isting in a state of nature is washed by every 
shower, brushed and carded by every bush, licked 
by its mates, rubbed by the ground in rolling, and 
in various ways kept free from accumulations of 
its own exfoliations, from the stoppage of its 
pores by sweat, and from its own inherent dirt. A 
healthy skin means warmth, health, life, and vigor, 
other things being about right, and we can se- 
cure this in horses and cattle only by grooming. 
A straw brush, made by twisting up a thick rope 





of straw until it becomes very hard and inclined 
to kink, then doubling it and twisting it into a 
stiff mass a foot to 18 inches long perhaps, with 
the ends tucked and fastened, will do a deal of 
tubbing before it goes to pieces, and is for pur- 
poses of friction, rubbing off mud, etc., better 
than any other brush. Clean skins are just as im- 
portant for cows as for horses, and the use of the 
brush is recommended in the cattle stalls. 
Fifth—Sunshine. Fresh air and sunshine are 
health-giving and invigorating principles and not 
one of our living dependents should be without 
them. In the thorough ventilation recommended, 
good air has been provided for, nevertheless all 
well fed animals enjoy and are the better for air 
breathed out of doors even on our coldest days, 
and a sun-bath of an hour or two is of the highest 
value. Stables should he constructed with refer- 
ence to sunlight, and long narrow wings for stables, 
both for horses and cattle, have in this particular 
a great advantage over basement stables under the 
whole barn, as the former may have windows for 
the admission of sunlight and air throughout their 
entire length. ‘ 
Sixth.—Give all animals free access to salt. 
With plenty of feed, horses and sheep will stand 
any degree of dry cold incident to the climate of 
the United States and Canada. Neat cattle need 
more protection, and it is really cruel to expose 
them unprotected to winter weather. Swine reed 
thoroughly warm dry quarters in winter, and will 
hardly survive exposure such as other domestic 
animals will bear perfectly well. So with poultry— 
while turkeys will bear the severest storms and 
cold roosting in the most exposed positions, fowls 
seek shelters either of thick evergreens, or houses, 
and ducks and geese the protection of the manure 
pile or the hay stack. In sheltering all animals and 








is well to bear in mind their natural instincts, that 
those which need it most are best protected. 
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Shut Out the Cold. 


| The temperature of the living animal body can- 
| not vary greatly, and therefore when the weather 


grows colder there is an increased demand for food | 


| to be consumed in keeping up the natural heat. 
| A low temperature is an expensive condition, as 
every farmer who has wintered his stock well 
knows. There are two general methods of over- 
coming the wearing or exhausting effects of severe 
| cold weather; giving the animals an abundance of 
| rich and palatable, heat-forming food, and se- 
curing them from exposure in warm and com- 
fortable stables. A happy combination of these 
two methods is the one to be provided by every 
stock raiser who looks both to the comfort of his 
animals and their profitableness. 

If stables generally could be warmed with safety 
by stoves, there is no doubt that a saving in the 
amount of fodder would result. Much can be done 
in this direction by keeping the animals in well- 
built stables, and free from all chilling currents of 
frost-laden air. The writer has in mind a stable, 
where a long row of milch cows suffered, almost 
to the point of freezing, on many winter nights, 
because the stable was full of large cracks, and 
the doors only partly shut out the drifting snows. 
A few hours of patching the walls, flooring, and 
doors, with very little expense for lumber, would 
have made its good effects evident within a single 
week at the dairy-room. A cow is not at her best 
when she must shiver with the cold and have her 
rough coat covered with the frost and snow of a 
severe winter night. Looked at in simply the 
pecuniary light, this method of keeping farm stock 
does not bring the best returns. There is no far- 
mer who, being able to own a herd of cattle or a 
flock of sheep, can afford not to house them well. 
He may let them eat at will from the stack of the 
best hay that is made, but if they have no more 
shelter than the stack affords, he may come to the 
conclusion common to all bad agricultural prac- 
tice, that farming does not pay. Let this be a word 
in season for all those who may profit by it. Stop 
the cracks in the stables, and save pain for your 
animals and money for yourself. Take special care 
not to have the farm stock exposed to the chilling 
winter blasts; in short, shut out the cold. 





Differences in Crops. 

The order of succession in a rotation of crops, 
depends upon a number of important differences 
in the nature of the crops grown. Some kinds of 
plants require more of one food than another. 
Thus mangles need several times more nitrogen 
than clover, and clover requires over twice the 
quantity that the wheat plant demands. Some crops 
are called exhaustive of potash, because they make 
large drafts upon the soil for this element of plant 
food, and some take up relatively much phosphoric 
acid. Itis therefore important that the crops be 
so arranged, that the demands for the then leading 
food elements, be distributed, as much as possi- 
ble, throughout the whole series. The amount 
of any of these substances required to produce a 
crop, does not fully determine its exhaustive na- 
ture, as a large portion of each plant composing it 
may be left on the field, to be of benefit to the suc- 
ceeding crops. This is the case with clover, which, 
though taking much nitrogen in its growth, leaves 
a good part of it in the surface soil, to feed other 
plants. Some crops are known as ameliorating, and 
are put into the rotation largely for their effect up- 
on others. A corn crop, though in itself profit- 
able, offers a good opportunity to bring the soil 
into a better condition for the production of other 
grains. The expense of tillage, the killing of the 
weeds, etc., should not be all charged against the 
corn crop, but spread over the whole seriesin the 
rotation. Roots help to clean the land, and indi- 
rectly are of much value as a regular crop in a well- 





planned rotation. 
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Many of the fence rows in the older parts of the 
couatry are in a dreadful condition, and are seed- 
beds for weeds for all the land that they enclose. 
The writer remembers very wella farm that ‘ came 
into the family” twenty years ago, and with it 
some of the foulest fence rows that could be 
found. The first thing done was to clean these 
broad strips of briars, young saplings, stumps, 
stones, and the remains of what was once a rail 
fence. The work was not an easy one, but with 
| the aid of a yoke of oxen, and burning heaps at 
frequent intervals, the rubbish was cleared away, 
and what before was an almost impassable barrier 
of wild growth and accumulations, became a strip 





Fig. 1.—AN OLD FENCE ROW. 


of the richest and most productive land on the 
farm. In some cases the fences were not replaced, 
and the lines of the old ones were plainly visible 
for years in the heavy growth of grain and grass. 
In some places these ‘wild hedges’? had so far 
encroached upon the fields, that they were more 
than a rod wide, and the loss of acreage was there- 
fore considerable upon the whole farm. There is 
no objection to an occasional tree along the line 
of the fence, and vines, like the Virginia Creeper, 
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GOOD FENCE, 


climbing upon a fence, especially if of stone, adds 
to the beauty of the farm. But there are positive 
objections to letting the division lines of the farm 
become propagation beds for briars and weeds, and 
the receptacles for stumps and stones. Clean out 
all unsightly rubbish fences, as they cumber the 
ground to the exclusion of better things. The 
fence rows should be as neat and/clean as the 
middle of the field, and if they are not so, this is a 
good time of year to put them in a proper condition. 
ee 
Plows and Plowing. 

Good plowing depends both on the implement 
and the plowiman. A good plowman eannot do 
good work without a fair sort of a plow, and the 
best plow, in the hands of an unskillful laborer, will 
not do satisfactory plowing. Plowing a moderately 
stiff sod, with a growth of grass several inehes high 
upon it, isa good test of both plow and plowman 
(especially if trees, rocks, or other obstructions. 
occur). Plowingis generally judged by the straight- 
ness and evenness of the furrows, and if the furrow 
slice as turned over is smooth throughout its: 
length, people are all the better pleased. This 
ought not to be the test of the quality of the work. 

In plowing jlat, the kind of plowing usually 
done in this country, a good plow ought to turn a 
furrow to which it is adapted so that the floor of 
the furrow shall be flat and the land side moderately 
cut under, while the furrow-slice is laid well away: 
from the furrow, unbroken, but crumbly, the grass 
side perfectly covered, and laid as nearly as possible 





flat in the bottom of the furrow. This is called: 
‘‘flat-furrow’’ plowing, and is the kind of work 
adapted to spring and summer culture, because the: 
sward thus laid flat is less likely to grow and trouble 
the crop. Thesame plow may be used for lap-furrow 
plowing, which result will follow setting the plow 
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to run an inch deeper, while the width of the slice 
remains the same, or taking a narrower furrow while 
the depth remains as before. 

In plowing flat furrows, the depth may be six 
inches and the width ten. Or they may be seven 
by twelve, or six by twelve. Such should be com- 
pletely turned over, grass down, with no lap what- 
ever. A field so plowed may be harrowed with a 
heavy harrow, and be thus well meilowed, without 
danger of tearing up any of the sods. 

In lap-furrow plowing, the depth being six or 
seven inches, the width should be about nine or ten. 
The slice will then be so turned that the edge of the 
sward would lap upon that previously plowed about 
two inches, if it could lie flat, but on account of the 
mass of earth lying upon the grass side of the pre- 
vious furrow-slice, the new turned slice will lie 
up at an angle of about 30 deg., and the whole 
field, when plowed, present an appearance of even 
ridges or “‘combs.”’ It is a matter of pride with 
English or Scotch plowmen to have these combs as 
sharp as possible, hence their plows are adapted to 
do that work, and the pressure brought to bear 
upon the long mould-boards is excessive, adding 
much to the draft and to the labor of plowing with- 
out commensurate, or perhaps any, good results. 

Lap-furrow plowing is adapted to winter fallow- 
ing, or, as we call it, fall plowing, when no crop is 
put upon the land, but it is desired to expose the 
soil to the ameliorating influences of freezing and 
thawing, and is useful when some other crop than 
Indian corn is to be put on in the spring. It is 
never worth while to plow in the fall for corn. 





— od 
Getting Ready for Spring. 

A light and warm work-shop is a good invest- 
ment. Men and boys cannot be expected to do 
much work if their fingers are numbed with cold, 
but if a suitable place and proper facilities are 
provided, the stormy days of winter may be turned 
to good account. Among the needed preparations 
for spring is putting the implements in good order. 
Not merely the mowers and other costly imple- 
ments, but even the hoe and spade will do better 
work if properly ground. All iron and steel tools 
and parts of machines can be readily preserved 
from rust by the use of a mixture of lard and 
rosin, melted together (an ounce of rosin toa pound 
of lard), and stirred while cooling. This may be 
applied by means of a rag, or better, a swab, made 
by winding a bit of cloth around the end of a 
stick. Only alight coating is needed, and this is 
more readily applied if the article be warm. If the 
wood-work of machines was originally painted, it 
is well to repaint when necessary, but if it was 
merely oiled, use linseed oil again. Four wood that 
has not been painted or oiled, crude petroleum, 
(several applications to saturate the wood,) is an 
excellent preservative. Where there are many 
small tools, such as the trowels, hand forks, etc., 
it is well to paint a portion of the handles bright 
red. Such affairs are quite apt to be left where 
last used, or dropped in going from place to place. 
The red makes them very conspicuous, and will 
often save much hunting. Besides repairing, va- 
rious garden conveniences may be made. Markers 
of various widths are useful, though it is quite as 
convenient to have a marker so arranged that it 
will serve for several distances. The head of the 
marker should be a piece of scantling, and the 
teeth of hard wood. Placing one row of teeth 
nine inches apart, and the teeth of the other row 
a foot apart, will allow, by the use of every mark, 
or every other one, rows at four different distances 
to be made,—9, 12, 18, and 24 inches. A good 
wooden reel for the garden line is much more use- 
ful than the poorly made iron ones so often sold. 
It is well to have ready the boxes for raising plants 
from seeds, either in the honse or in the hot-bed. 
Those for the window may be a foot wide, three 
inches deep, and of a length corresponding to the 
width of the window frame. Those for use in the 
hot-beds are most cheaply made from the boxes 
in which starch, soap, and other articles are 
purchased. These can be bought, when empty, at 
a low price, and by cutting them in halves, two 
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may be made from each, the cover forming the bot- 
tom of one of them. Boxes, without either top 
or bottom, with mosquito netting tacked on in 
place of the cover, are of great service in keeping 
insects from melon or other vines. 








= 
Wires in the V 
As out-door gardening is largely a matter of 
“¢sticks and strings,’’ so the proper keeping of the 
window garden depends largely upon wires. It is 
not safe to rely upon cords of any kind for sus- 
pending baskets and pots, or for training climbers 
over the window frame. Copper wire costs but 
little, is easily fashioned into any desired shape, 
and does not become weak with decay. With 
ivy, and other vines, first place a wire where 
it is desired to lead the stems, and tie them 
to it. This is much better than to fasten the 
vine directly to the wall, or window casing. 
Pots, especially if the plants have a trailing habit, 
may sometimes be suspended at the sides of the 
window to advantage, and brackets of some cast 
metal are sold at the seed stores. Equally useful 
pot-brackets may be made from stout brass wire 
about an eighth of an inch in diameter and as 
long as necessary. <A ring is first formed by 
bending the wire around an empty pot of the size 
to be used; it is then to be bent to form an arm 
about two inches long; bind the two parts forming 
this arm, with fine copper wire; then turn up one 
end and make « nook at the top by which to hang 
the bracket. Turning the other end down, let it 
terminate in a triangle or a ring that will rest flat 
against the casing to hold it steady. The arrange- 
ment of the wire is easily made. Nearly ai: the 
needed supports, such as trellises, balloor frames, 
ets., may be made of stout wires, held in place by 
binding the parts with fine copper wire. 
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Plants in Cold Frames. 

Those who undertake the management of cold 
frames for the first time, are apt to keep the plants 
too warm. Cabbage, cau’iflower, and lettuce 
plants, are the kinds generaily kept in the frames, 
and they are quite hardy. The whole treatment 
should be directed towards keeping the plants per- 
fectly dormant, and it is more necessary to do this 
at the beginning of winter, than near theend. The, 
sashes should not be placed over the plants until 
freezing weather; there are not many days during 


| the winter on which the frames are to be kept en- 





tirely closed. The ventilation, or ‘‘ giving air,’’ as 
the gardeners say, is done by sliding down the 
sashes from the back, or, if the frames have no 
cross-pieces, by tilting and placing wedge-shaped 
blocks between them and the edge of the frame. 
Whenever the thermometer stands at 10° in the 
shade, open the sashes for an inch or two. As the 
temperature increases, Open wider, and at 30° re- 
move them altogether. If the plants within the 
frames are frozen when there is a fall of snow, 
they may remain in that condition for several 
weeks without injury; but if there is a storm, and 
the plants are at the time unfrozen, it will be neces- 
sary to remove the snow from the sashes, as the 
plants would blanch and become weak. Cauli- 
flower plants are rather more tender than the oth- 
ers, and in zero weather in may be well to cover 
the sashes with a straw mat, or other covering. 
a ee 


Orchards Damaged by Animals. 


Horses, cattle, sheep, and other animals are ca- 
pable of doing a vast amount of injury, and in- 
deed of completely ruining young fruit trees. 
Ordinarily proper attention to fences and gates 
will protect the young orchards. But in deep 
snows the fences are easily passed over; when the 
ground is covered, animals will browse upon twigs. 
of various kinds, and they seem to show a marked 
preference for those of fruit trees. In those locali- 
ties where animals are allowed to run at large, it is 
a difficult matter to protect a young orchard against 
stray beasts. Besides the domestic animals, hares, 
or rabbits as we improperly call them, and mice 
are often very destructive. Mice like to work un- 
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der cover, hence there should be no dead weeds, op 
other rubbish, beneath which they may hide, left 
around the trees, In setting out trees it is we} to 
make a sharp mound, a foot or more high, around 
the base of the trunk. This holds the tree firmly 
and protects it from the mice. When snow falls, 
and is deep enough to cover the mounds, then it is 
the mice’s opportunity, and unless prevented, there 
may be great destruction. Working under the 
light snow, the creatures can attack the bark 
above the mound, and they are quite careful to 
make their girdling complete. Every young tree 
should have the snow beaten or tramped down 
close to the trunk, making the snow so hard that 
the mice can not work under it. It will be trouble. 
some, but not so much so as to try to repair dam- 
ages next spring, or to replace the injured trees by 
others. Rabbits, on the other hand, like to work 
on top of the snow. We had a row of dwarf apple 
trees, on which one winter nearly every twig had 
been “‘ shortened in,”’ as neatly as by a knife. The 
snow prevented the rabbits from reaching the 
trunks, and they took small branches. Traps and 
shot are good remedies. The old preventive, to 
kill a rabbit and rub the tree with its opened car- 
case, was supposed to act as a warning to others, 
Its efficacy depends upon the aversion of the ani- 
mal te blood. It is nowa common remedy, especi- 
ally with western nurserymen and orchardists, to 
procure blood at the slaughter house, and sprinkle 
the trunks of thetrees. A few corn husks tied to 
the end of a stick is used as a swab in applying it; 
very little to each tree will answer. 
awe ee 
Mould and Lice on Fruit Trees, 


A correspondent in Middleburgh, Md., writes 
us, that he finds patches of mould upon the 
branches of his apple trees, and on removing the 
soil, the same is also found on the roots near the 
surface. Moreover, he discovers numerous small 
insects within the patches of mould. Other corres- 
pondents have from time to time referred to the 
same trouble, and at present it would appear to be 
increasing. A careful examination of the mould 
will show that it is a part of, or rather that it comes 
from, the insects themselves. The louse is about 
one-tenth of an inch Jong, and blackish in color. It 
exudes from its body great numbers of long, white 
woolly, or rather cottony, threads, which, when 
many insects are together, form an envelope for 
all, and gives the mass an appearance well described 
as ‘‘mouldy.’? At one time it was supposed the 
root-inhabiting insect and the one on the branches 
were distinct ; the latter is knuwn in England as 
the ‘American Blight,’”’ and while it appears to 
have been taken from this country to Europe, 
recent investigations have shown the two forms 
to be identical. Its scientific name is Schizoneura 
lanigera, while Woolly Aphis is the common name, 
which should be generally adopted. The root-in- 
habiting form is more injurious than the other, espe- 
cially on young trees, where it often works unsus- 
pected, but either form, wherever it may be, is con- 
stantly at work sucking the juices from the tree, and 
if not arrested will debilitate it and make it worth- 
less. Four the louse upon the roots, one of the most 
effective remedies is hot water. The earth is to be 
removed from over the roots near the surface, and 
boiling water copiously applied. The water will 
be so much cooled by contact with the roots, and 
the soil, that it will not injure the tree. Clear lime- 
water is useful; this may be made by slaking & 
peck of lime in a barrel, filling up with water and 
allowing the undissolved lime to setile until the 
water is perfectly clear. Water can dissolve only 
one seyen-hundredth of its weight of lime, yet 
this solution has a marked caustic taste, and will 
kill all soft-bodied insects and worms, while it will 
not injure even delicate plants. The same result 
is sometimes produced by burying lumps of lime 
around the tree, but not so certainly. For the 
woolly aphis on the trunk and branches, and We 
have known it to be so abundant, that little of the 
trunk could be seen—a number of remedies have 
been proposed. These are much like that hair 
“invigorator” the accompanying directions of 
which required the user to first brush the scalp 
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for ten minutes, then wet the brush with the stuff 
and rub fur ten minutes more. The brushing did 
the work, and so would a dry brush, well applied, 
dispose of this plant-louse. Grease and sulphur; 
soft soap. either by itself or mixed with sulphur 
and soot; sal-soda and turpentine, a pound of the 
one anda pint of the other, in ten gallons of water, 
have been recommended. These and similar ap- 
plications will do no harm, ‘f applied with the 
brush ; the brush by itself will probably be quite 
as effective. 
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Cions and Cuttings. 


There is 2 common impressio) that it makes no 
difference when cions or cuttings are taken, pro- 
vided it be done before the buds start in spring. 
Experiments have shown that this, while it may be 
true with some extremely hardy trees and shrubs, 
is not so with all, and that a much larger share of 
those cut in early winter than of those made to- 
wards spring succeed. There are many varie- 
ties of fruit which are barely hardy in our climate. 
These have the vitality of their buds much weak- 
ened by the cold weather, but if ieft upon the tree 
they recover, and no injury is manifest. If, how- 
ever, these buds (and the stem that holds them) be 
cut from the tree after they have been exposed 
during the winter, and used for grafting or as cut- 
tings, they often fail to grow. They appear to be 
exhausted by the exposure, and have not, as 
grafts, sufficient vigor to allow them to make that 
growth needed to form a union with the stock, or, 
as cuttings, strength enough to produce roots. It 
is safer, as a rule, to make cuttings or cions soon 
after the fall of the leaves, or before the cold be- 
comes severe. Cions should always be of the 
growth of the previous year, and from vigorous, 
healthy, bearing trees. Avoid all shoots that have 
made an excessive growth, as such are long-joint- 
ed, pithy, and with usually poorly developed buds ; 
also reject such as have fruit buds. If one is cut- 
ting cions of more than one variety, care must be 
taken to keep them apart. Cut asmooth place on 
the large end of one of the cions, and write the 
name of the variety with a pencil. Before storing 
them, they should be labelled in a manner that will 
be sure to be legible in spring. The best material 
for packing is sawdust; sand or earth is often 
used, but the small particles adhering to them dull 
the knife of the grafter, while sawdust will not. 
Sphagnum or bog-moss is also a good material for 
packing. The material, whatever it may be, should 
be damp, but not wet. Keep the boxes containing 
the cions in a cellar where the temperature is but 
little above freezing. If in too warm a place, the 
buds will start and be spoiled. Should any be- 
come so dry as to shrivel the bark, they may usu- 
ally be restored by placing them in moist (not wet) 
earth for a few days. When the bark has become 
plump, and the wood looks bright and fresh when 
cut into, the cions may be used. 





Employment for Winter Evenings. 


As the days grow shorter the evenings lengthen 
correspondingly, and by the time this number of 
the American Agriculturist reaches the majority of 
its readers, the nights will be at their longest. 
Darkness and cold do not mean inactivity for the 
farmer. Because the sap is not moving rapidly in 
the orchard and forest trees, there is no reason 
that there should be a sluggishness in the current 
of the farmer’s thoughts. The crisp air ought to 
inspire the mind to greater activities, and together 
With the opportunities of comparative leisure, the 
winter season is the one for making a rich harvest 
of good ideas. The time is past when farming @id 
not require much thought, and for this we may re- 
joice, as it means that a higher and better system 
of agriculture has come. The competition is now 
80 sharp for the best grains and breeds of live 
stock, fruit and vegetables, that it pays any 
grower to take advantage of all the experience 
that others who ha7e travelled the same road 
can give him. The various papers devoted to 
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suggestions which he cannot afford to go without. 
But, perhaps, of no less value is the good to be de- 
rived from a personal interchange of ideas upon 
the leading agricultural problems that are being 
worked out in the neighborhood. In this we see 
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the country. 
printed programmes of various societies of this sort, 
in which the list of subjects for the winter’s con- 
sideration are set down, with, perhaps, the addi- 
tion of the leading speakers for each topic and 
meeting. We wish that thousands more of such 
| clubs might be formed this winter. A farmers’ 
club is a very simple organization, and is not the 
monopoly of gifted minds. All that is needed 
is a little earnestness on the part of a few, and the 
society is formed and sustained without any diffi- 
culty. Let some of the winter evenings be spent 
in hearty and inspiring discussions at the club. 


SD Oe 
Shall we Prune in Winter. 


There has been a vast amount of discussion as 
to the proper time for pruning; some insisting 
that it should not be done in winter, while others 
hold that the proper time is ‘‘ whenever your knife 
is sharp.” There is one season especially in which 
pruning should not be done, viz.: during the period 
of active growth, from the time the buds start in 
spring, until buds for the next year are formed. 
Winter is preferred by many, as more time can be 
devoted to the work ; and with the apple and pear, 
it probably does not make any difference at what 
period it is done between the fall of the leaf and 
the swelling of the buds in spring. It is not well 
to prune when the wood is frozen, as bad wounds 
and cracks may result. If young trees are taken 
in hand from the start, and proper attention given 
to forming the heads, there would be little need of 
severe pruning in the orchard. The too common 
method is, to plant an orchard and let it grow un- 
cared for. The trees, after they begin to bear, yield 
fair crops for a few years, and then, when they de- 
cline and fail, pruning is suggested as a remedy. 
Too often the pruning is done by ignorant persons, 
and as a result, neariy as much wood is cut out as 
there is left. This great waste should be avoided. 
The labor of the tree, so to speak, expended to 
produce these numerous branches, should have 
been directed to the production of fruit, as it might 
have been had proper care been given to the 
orchard when young. The principles of pruning 
are readily understood, and one should never re- 
move a branch, large or small, without having 
some definite object in view. 





What to do with the Bulbs. 


When a Hyacinth, Narcissus, or other Dutch bulb 
has once flowered it is useless to expect much 
from it the next year. The Holland growers, in 
order to get strong, vigorous bulbs, do not allow 
them to bloom, but cut away the flower-stems as 
soon as they appear. Bulbs that have had the best 
possible treatment in our beds and allowed to 
ripen well, though they will bloom the following 
year, will give flowers inferior to those first pro- 
duced. After they have once flowered in a show 
bed, we find that the best use to make of them is 
to set the bulbs in some part of the garden to sup- 
ply flowers for cutting. Bulbs in the house are 
either potted or made to bloom in glasses of water. 
Those who have purchased bulbs, do not like to 
throw them away, and we ure often asked what 
can be done with them after flowering. Those that 
have been in glasses of water may as well be 
thrown away at once, as the growth of leaves and 
flowers have exhausted the bulbs. The case is dif- 
ferent with those in pots; after the flowers have 
faded the stalk should be cut off, and then the 
pots may be placed at some light window and 
watered and cared for as long as the leaves remain 
green. When the leaves fade, let the earth dry; 
then take out the bulbs and the next autumn they 
may be planted in the reserve bed, as suggested 





his calling furnish him with valuable hints and 





for those that have flowered out of doors. 
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abundant reason for the existence of a thriving | 
farmers’ club in every school district throughout | 
It is a great pleasure to receive the | 











An Appropriate Holiday Gift. 

We know of rothing so appropriate for a Christ- 
mas or a New Year’s present to a rural fried, as a 
year’s subscription to the American Agriculturist. 
It will not only instruct and entertain the recipient, 
but be a constant reminder through every month of 
the year, of the giver. You have only to send us the 
price of the yearly subscription, to wit : $1.50, and — 
we will forward, if desired, a printed receipt to any 
person you may designate, stating that the year’s 
subscription to the paper is a present from you, 
See complete List of Premiums elsewhere. 








Humbugs, like plants, differ 

: greatly in their duration. While 
some are so short-lived that they can hardly be 
called annuals, others continue from year to year, 
and are truly perennial. These long-lived schemes. 
sometimes present various stages of development, 
and it is interesting to compare their present with 
their former condition. Take for example 


** Queer,”’ or Counterfeit Money. 

When the National Banking System, an out- 
growth of the war, first went into operation, the 
energies of a vast number of swindlers were at 
once directed towards offering counterfeit bills. 

There was no Counterfeit Money. 

The victim gave up his good money, received a 
lot of paper, and was at once hurried off out of the 
city, with injunctions not to open the parcel until 
he was safe at home, as detectives were watching 
him. Strange as it may seem, this fraud, which has 
for years been exposed in the papers, and some- 
times in the courts, still lives, and no doubt finds 
its victims. We rarely hear of the cases, as the 
dupes keep quiet; few persons care to have it 
known that they endeavored to purchase counter- 
feit money. It is curious to observe the difference 
between the circular letters now sent out and those 
of several years ago. Instead of the long and 
half-blind letter, there is now sent a brief, compact 
note, which goes to business at once. One of the 
latest of these is as follows : 

“NEw York City, 1882. 

‘* Dear Sir—I desire the assistance of a shrewd 
man who can keep a secret and do business on the 
quiet, to exchange a certain‘kind of Bills which 
can be bought here at a large discount, and can. 
easy be exchanged for their face value, any where. 
Should you feel inclined to go into a speculation 
of this kind please let me know at once, and I will 
send you full particulars, and also satisfy you that. 
you are dealing with a genuine Firm, and not with 
one of the many humbug Firms, who represent 
themselves to be in the same business. Hoping 
= will treat this strictly confidential and let me 
now at once if you desire to engage. 

Address D. R., New York.’? 
‘* Patent Solicitor”? Barrett. 

We owe Mr. Barrett, “‘ Attorney, Solicitor and 
Disposer of Patents,” an apology. When we 
several months ago stated that we had received 
complaints as to his manner of doing business, and 
that his name was given in the U. S. Postal Guide 
in the official list of “frauds,’’ we inadvertently 
gave his name as Barrit. As there is nothing more 
unpleasant to a sensitive person, than to be “called 
out of his name,” as our Irish friends say, we, 
though rather late, make our apologies for the er- 
ror, and admit that his name, as given in the official 
list of frauds and in some peculiar correspondence 
in our possession, is spelled, as the Elder Weller 
would say, with a /’e instead ofa A’i.... Soon 
after our first 1eference to the performance of 
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this patent ‘‘Solicitor and Disposer,’” a young | 
person called on us, claiming to be Mr. Barrett, | 
and accompanied by a lawyer, who informed us 
that we had done very wrong in transcribing from | 
an official document of a Department of the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States. And for this and for 
quoting from the ‘‘N. Y. Weekly Sun,” a state- | 
ment by a Government official in Canada that the | 
“gentleman does not transact any business with | 
this office,’ we were threatened with prosecutions. 
THIS LAWYER WAS SWIFT WITH HIS THREATS, | 


but has been remarkably slow in carrying them 
out. We hope he enjoyed his interview. [t ap- 
pears to have been so satisfying that it has not 
been repeated. 
But Our “Solicitor and Disposer”’ 
turns up again. A friend in Stark Co., Ohio, 
brings to our notice a transaction which he thinks 
*‘for cold blooded design and rascally ingenuity, 
is not often exceeded.’’ On a postal card (with- 
out date, but the P.O. stamp says Sept 22),‘‘ F. Bar- 
rett”’ wrote to another gentleman : ‘Is your Pat. 
of Aug. 1882, for sale. Have a buyer. Answer. 
Yours, &c., F. Barrett.”” The one thus addressed 
replied, stating that, with an unimportant reserva- 
tion, the price for the patent was $20,000. In re- 
ply came this time a letter from Barrett saying: 
“The territory wanted is Canada; can get $10,000 
for it. Have you a Canadian patent? If so send 
copy. 10percest. for selling.”’ To this letter was 
appended a ‘‘confidential” slip, stating that the 
price of a Canadian Patent was $40, half of it was 
““ government fee, and $20 my fee: ’’ and asking as a 
condition precedent, that $10, ‘‘ half of the gov- 
ernment fee’ be remitted when the papers would 
be sent. The owner of the patent wrote that 
Barrett might take out the Canadian Patent; 
sell it, and from the price obtained deduct all ex- 
Barrett’s reply, again on a postal, was 


penses. 
‘You must do asI write or I cannot sell. If you 
do not care to take out the patent, I do not. Iam 


willing to wait for my fee till sale, but no more.”’ 
To analyze this, it appears that when Barrett wrote 
about the patent of Aug. 1882, he knew that it was 
a United States, and mot a Canadian one. But he 
then “had a buyer.” Afterwards he states that 
the territory is Canada, for which he can get $10,- 
000. He will not take out the patent and deduct 
the government fee of $20 from the $10,000 he is 
offered, but must have $10 advanced. Barrett must 
want $10 very badly to squirm so much to get it. 


Barrett is Certified to. 


In the letter of the Ohio man, announcing that 
the territory was Canada, was a certificate that ‘I 
have for over ten years been acquainted with F. 
Barrett; ’’ ‘‘that he is thoroughly familiar with all 
branches of the patent business, and that he is 
honest and trustworthy.”—This is signed by 
Fred’k B. Swift, and is acknowledged before Jas. 
W. Matthews (as near as we can make out the signa- 
ture), notary public, with a big red seal attached. If 
the person who presented himself to us was Bar- 
rett, Mr. Swift’s knowledge of him must have be- 
gun in his tender years. It is well to have it certi- 
fied to that Barrett is ‘“‘thoroughly familiar with 
all branches of the Patent Business,” as otherwise 
no one would suspect him of vast knowledge of 
any kind. Is this a partnership between Swift and 
Barrett, or between Barrett and Swift? Whichever it 
may be, we hope that when they get that $10 from 
our Ohio friend, they will subscribe to the American 
Agriculturist, where, as the legal advertisements 
often say, they ‘“‘ may learn something to their ad- 
vantage.’ Barrett has addressed other holders 
of patents in the same county in Ohio with the one 
above referred to, and we would merely suggest 
there is a tedious sameness in his postals and let- 
ters. Just for the look of it, it would be well to 
change the form of the bid for that $10. He evi- 
dently knows how to vary his correspondence, else 
the figures $10,000 and his signature would not 
have been in ink, apparently different from the 
body of the letter. And by the way, how much do 
the *davys ’ of Swift, and the ‘‘ confidential ” at- 
tachments cost, that he skould scatter them so 
freely. We shall, no doubt, hear more of the ad- 
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ventures of Barrett, certified to by Swift, in pur- | 


suit of that $10. 
Recipes for Soap, ctc. 

There are parties in several States, selling recipes 
for making soap, illuminating oils, and other things. 
So far as we have seen them, the recipes for oils are 
positively wicked, as they claim to produce a safe 
oil from a terribly dangerous liquid, benzine, to 
which nothing can be added that will make it safe 
to burn. The soap recipes that have come to our 


notice, are mainly to add borax, turpentine, and | 
other articles to common soap, or for converting | 


soft soap into hard. A subscriber in Armstrong 


| Co., Pa., asks if any one can be prosecuted “ for 


giving the recipe to a neighbor.’’—These fellows, 
in their circulars, threaten boldly. 


to the full extent of the law,’’ but what law is not 
stated ; we do not profess to be lawyers, but ina 
common sense view of the matter, we should say 
that, unless one has signed an agreement, or con- 
tract, duly witnessed and acknowledged before a 
notary, not to impart any knowledge he may pos- 
sess, it would be difficult to find any law to prevent 
him from doing so. These recipe chaps of all 
kinds are nuisances to be let alone. 
American Amber Wheat, 

That little town in Tennessee, which formerly 
sent out ‘‘ Hulett’s Ivory” and other astonishing 
wheats, as well as corn of marvellous pretentions, 
appears to have gone out of the seed business. 
Still, farmers can be cheated in their seed wheat 
if they wish to buy ‘‘ Hamor’s American Amber.”’ 
A maxim in law says: ‘ False in one thing, false in 
alJ.””. When Mr. Hamor, in describing his ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Amber” wheat, steals mainly word for word 
the description of ‘‘ Martin’s Amber,’’ given in the 
fall circular of our long time advertiser, J. A. Ev- 
eritt, we wonder if he did not steal the wheat 
also. That ‘‘ American Amber’’ grows so exactly 
like ‘‘ Martin’s Amber,” according to the descrip- 
tion, that there can be no excuse for keeping both 
on the market, and the new ‘“ American ’’ may as 
well retire before the older ‘‘ Martin’s Amber.” — 
Later, we learn that Hamor established his head- 
quarters in a town in Michigan, and sent his circu- 
lars broadcast. As registered letters and money 
orders began to come to Hamor, the Postmaster 
of the town asked for a reference. As he could 
give none, the department at Washington ordered 
that all letters for Hamor be returned to the 
writers of the same. 

A Forward March 
may be looked for in Pennsylvania, especially in Le- 
high and neighboring counties. We do not refer 


to the first month of spring, but to an individual of | 


Mr. ‘‘L. J. 8.” writes us that he 
January in a cold frame, or in the open ground, 


the same name. 
subscribed to and paid for the American Agricuiturist, 
in July last; as he has not yet received a single 
number, he naturally wishes ‘‘to know the reason 
why?”—We find that Mr. 8. has a receipt which is 
on a printed form. It reads: 187 
Received of 

/:o0o0 Dollars, 
for 
The filling in is with pencil and states that ‘‘ One 
50/199’? Dollars has been paid for “the American 
Agriculturist for one year’’ and signed ‘‘ Orange 
Judd Comp. Per March.’’ A blank receipt of this 
kind should excite suspicion, as it is not likely 
that a house with abundant printing facilities would 
make use of a blank, which might as well be used 
for coal or cabbages as for a subscription, or one 
printed for two years ago. Our friends in Penn- 
sylvania, where we are glad to know we have a 
vast host, should keep on the lookout for this 
scamp. If he pretends that he acts as an agent of 
the publishers, repeat his own name, or its equiva- 
lent, ** get out.’”’ 

No Name, but a Post Office Number 

is given by many advertisers, and these are the 
very advertisers which our readers should severely 
let alone. When a person is in a legitimate busi- 
ness, he knows the value of his name, and takes ali 
honorable methods of making himself and his 


They inform | 
those who buy their nonsensical recipes, that if | 
they give them to others, they ‘“ will be prosecuted | 
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place of business widely known. When one puts 
forth an attractive advertisement, and places at 
the end, ‘‘Address Box 54,321,” in some Post 
Office, it is fair to assume that this person’s former 
career has been such that it is desirable to keep his 
name out of sight, or that it is a direct attempt at 
swindling. We have the circular of 
A Publisher of Masonic Books, 

who gives his name, but no place of business, only 
a Post Office number. Now there is nothing jn 
selling Masonic Books that any one need be 
ashamed of, for many of our most esteemed citi- 
zens belong to the Order, and purchase the books 
relating to it. ‘“ A Subscriber”? inquires about this 
circular. We can only say that the regular dealers 
in Masonic Books, those who are not ashamed to 
announce themselves as such, and who are glad to 
be seen at their well known places of business, do 
not know anything about this advertiser, whose 


| only address is a P. O. number. We advise all who 


would purchase works on Masonry to go to the 
regular dealers. Moreover, we advise all our read- 
ers to avoid those who give only a P. O. num ber, 
no matter what they advertise. If they are honest, 
they are unfortunate in making use of the very 
methods adopted by swindlers. J 


The Premium List. 


Have you locked it all over and discovered what 

a great variety of beautiful as well as useful arti- 
cles are to be found in the elegant Premium List ?* 
The very many applications made to us by letter, 

and otherwise, indicate that thousands of our read- 

ers have been attracted by these articles. Letters 

from all over the country inform us that subscrib- 

ers, and those who are not subscribers, are working 

for these Premiums. Scroll Saws, Watches, Books, 

Household Articles, Musical Instruments, Clothing, 

Jewelry, Farm Implements, etc., etc., are being se- 

cured in large numbers. In fact, everybody can, 
through this Premium List, obtain almost anything 
they want, by securing subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist. 1f any subscriber has lost or mislaid 
his Premium List, we shall be pleased to send 
another. 





Savoy Cabbages in the South. 


The Savoy varieties of cabbage differ from the 
common sorts in having the leaves deeply wrinkied, 
and the heads of superior delicacy, approaching 
the cauliflower in fineness of flavor. The best seed 
bed isa moist loam. The seed may be sown in 


which may be covered with litter, if protection is 
needed against untimely frosts. A still better way, 
as thought by some successful growers, is to throw 
the ground into ridges two feet apart, running east 
and west. Set the young plants on the south side 
of these ridges where they will be shielded from 
the cold north winds, and exposed to the warmth 
of the sun. A slight covering of straw may be put 
on during the severest weather, which should be re- 
moved as soon as mild weather comes. The ridges 
are generally levelled by cultivation during the 
spring, and a fine early crop may be expected. 
This ridging has a beneficial effect in the killing of 
many cut-worms. The cabbage ground should be 
enriched with well decomposed stable manure. 
Bone-dust and superphosphate of lime have a good 
effect upon the growth of cabbages. Salt applied 
to the land some months before the cabbages are 
set, aids in destroying the cut-worms and thereby 
increases the crop. 

Plants raised in the cold frame will be ready to 
transplant about the middle of February. A moist 
day is best for this work, and it is well to wet the 
roots before the plants are set. Cabbage plants re- 
spond quickly to high cultura, and the soil should 
be frequently stirred with tl> hoe. The secret of 
growing early cabbages 1s 11 having the soil rich 
and stirring it often with cultivator and hoe, 
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Tixperiments with Votntees 


BY PROF. J. W. SANBORN. 


In the November 
Alvord in opening his report of potato experiments 
says: ‘* These tests have seldom been repeated by 
the same person; and hence have been of little 
value.” The interest now excited in the question 
regarding cutting potatoes; the fact that my trials 
have been consecutive for six years, and the results 
contradictory to the commonly received notions, 
warrant me in condensing facts, and forming the 
table presented below. This table shows the 
scheme of the trial, excepting that the potato from 
one-eye plantings were cut into one-eye pieces for 
next year’s seeding ; and from two-eyes plantings 
into two-eyes ; whole large seed from lot so seeded 
to whole large potatoes the previous year, etc. 
In the same manner the selection went down from 
the second to the sixth year. It was my endeavor 
to find what effect, if any, cuttings or plantings of 
small potatoes had on the constitutional vigor of 
the plant. The results showed from the start, a 
vast difference in the vigor of the tops from the 
various seedings standing in the same order as in 
table of results, but in a marked degree in favor of 
whole large potatoes. The experiments give no 
evidence that cuttings or small seed is followed by 
degeneracy. The best results were with whole 
large potatoes, in each year and unmistakably. 

The soil devoted to these experiments was an 
alluvial clay, and the seed used was of the Early 
Rose variety. The kind of seed is liable to vary the 
results, as the number of eyes varies in the differ- 
ent sorts, and the number of stalks will not be the 
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ter than any other house climber, as this has foliage 
which can be washed with a sponge or cloth, and 
be kept in health, while this can not easily be done 
with the others. We would advise making a start 
with Ivy, even if small, and regard the others only 
as makeshifts to use until that is large enough. 


Care of Poultry in Winter. 
as 

Poultry-houses skouJd be warm, and yet well 
ventilated, perfectly dry, light, and provided 
with dusting boxes. If the manure heap from a 
stable of cows and horses is under a roof, it is not 
a great task to close in the manure shed, placing 
windows in the south and east sides, and arranging 
for roosts for fowls, as well as laying boxes. They 
will scratch over the heap, enrich it with their own 
droppings, keep warm, and keep laying. This is 
one of the most economical ways of keeping fowls. 
Their feeding boxes can be suspended or placed 
upon a movable platform, and if this and the dust- 
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in poultry houses, is a great advantage; by this, a 
disagreeable dripping is prevented in cold weather. 
<——S 


American Woods. 


Fuel Value, Weight per Cubic Foot, Ash, and 

Specific Gravity.—_Important Experiments. 

ees 

Among the many valuable series of observations, 
collection of facts, statistics, etc., undertaken in the 
recent Census, was an effort to obtain a complete 
| examination of no less than 419 varieties of woods 
| growing in the United States. Herewith will be 
founda condensation of four items, for each of 75 
kinds of wood most abundant in our country. At 
least two specimens of each species were used, and 
of woods of commercialimportance, specimens were 
taken from many trees growing in widely different 
localities, and under a variety of conditions as to 
soil and climate, and the average result is stated in 
the annexed table. Blocks of exacily uniform size 
were prepared, and these were entirely freed from 





ing box be occasionally shifted, they may stand on | sap and moisture by thoroughly heating them ata 


the levelled top of the manure heap. There seems 
to be a natural connection between fowls and the 
dung bill, which this plan of keeping them recog- 
nizes. This seems at first as contrary to the axiom 
that ‘‘ Poultry houses should be kept dry,’’—and 
though the manure heap is actually moist, it is for 





temperature of 212° (100° centigrade). The figures 
in the table therefore refer in every case to the ab- 
solutely dry wood. For convenience of reference, 
the country is divided into the Atlantic and Pacific 
Regions, the dividing line following the eastern 
base of the Rocky Mountains. 














poultry, especially for fowls and ducks, a l ie 
healthy moisture. The ventilation how- | | 23 S82 Ses 8 3 
: | —_ = ~~ 

ever must be good ; the dusting box near | Common Name.) Botanical Name.—Region. | $5 5° s2 $33 
by, and the roosts low. I have practised | as S83)" 5° = B 
this system for — years, and never fail | Cucumber Tree. - nolia acuminata.—At,...| .4815 
to have eggs in wirter, but do not advo- | White Wood...... riodendrontulipifera.—At. .4208) 

| Basswood........ Tilis Americana.—At........ | 14525] | 


cate it on the score of neatness. I have 

















130.7; three-cyes, 148.3; from seed end, 177.2; 
stem end, 172 bushels per acre. I might have 
added the cash value of the crops, but the differ- 
ences are so heavily in favor of the large whole 
potatoes, that it does not seem at all necessary. 


80. 480 
26. 420 
28. 450 
Prickly Ash anthroxylum Ame’num an oe 
‘same; and this may affect the comparative results | the cow dung thrown under the roosts | sre . “| Ptelea trifolinte.- At hats *. 4 
of a cut potato against a whole one. frequently, which prevents active fermen- | ! ope Mahagoni. : 5 si. os 
The first column in each couplet gives the pota- | tation and loss of ammonia. In case it is | Ho olly ‘Ilex cassine.—So. At 0.7270 43.30) 737 
toes fit for table use, and the second the total crop | not deemed best to employ the source of | | Sugar Maple... [Acer sace pa | “Sell 2. 450 
in bushels per acre. | warmth above named, artificial heat may | Silver Maple...... |Acer dasycarpum.—At.......| .5269| 0 82 525 
‘ - tl It Maple ....... |Acer rubrum.—At............ "6245 38. 322 
or Sk sro ae Se og oe ; be introduced into the poultry Box Elder......... ‘Negundoaceroides-At.dPac. 488) 1 26. 8 
n Whole ole D "e Je | Ste | : s ° > | LOCUSE. <.cccec cece! nia pseudacacia.— om a 4 
§ | Potatoes, | Potatoes,| Eye to | Eyes to | Eyes to woe | — house. Oil stoves offer [oe | Boxwood. 222207 Sophora Reeunatfors, W.Tex.| .9842) 1 61. 969 
|3 | Large. Small. Till. | Hill. | Hill. | | of warming a house, which is both | Coffee Tree.......|Gymnocladus Canadensis.At| .6984| 0 43. 689 
——|———-—— =I | | h Honey Locust. -|Gleditschia triacanthos.—At.| .6707 41, 665 
list. 2. z 189. 4] ee 104 a6 56.3} 65 a 102 68. 8 111.8 = sili convenient and safe. If a trenc | Wid Plum... iB ane Americana.— AE. 715 “inl 
2d. } ( | tddle of the | Wild Cherry...... |Prunus ser a RR & f 4 
Srd./176 }258 4d. 189 | 44 173 7Ol92 2.6 |140 181 | |143)201.5) 94) 140 be dug through the middle of the | Crab ‘Apple. guess \Pyrus coronaria, —Ab 2.2000. 7049), ry | ot 
lath.|110 | 174.4) 84 _|185.4| 28, [54.6] 721100.9 78 1337 My 18 liss.2, floor of the house, and a brick Mountaln Asi.. ..|Pyrua sambucifolia.At.4Pac| .5828| 185 | 86.22 581 
5th.!159 !265.3/140.7!216.4 73. 9| 91106 |i261158 [125 | |179'193 _|131 1195.7 z ; | Scarlet Thorn.. °1/Crategus eoecinea.—At...... .8618 53 859 
rae a 7 flue laid under the floor, connect- | Sweet IS 5c -|Liqui Sp oo na -5946) si. 591 
oo + . Bins eee oe : ; r ni of ; | Mangrove......... ozophora mangle.Gu 0. e 1141 
The average yields for five years, stated in the | inga shallow pit at one end, with a piece | ee *s Dogwid. Cornus as... “8158 50 aD 
same order asin the table, isas follows: fromwhole | of stove-pipe two to four feet-high at the | Sour Gum......... Nyssa sylvatica.—At......... -6399 39.88} 637 
inp he .8 a P | Sorrel Tree ndeeece Oxydendrum arboreum.So.A|0.7458 46.48) 748 
potatoes, large, 257.1 bu.; whole potatoes, small, | other—all inside the house—an oil stove | Satin Wood...... Chrysophyllum o'lviforme Ft 9800 1 58.38! 924 
~~ , arcs ; De 70-eVe avine’ eis inches i » 500 | Persimmon.. :|Diospyros Virginiana.—At..| .7 ‘ 49.28) 783 
197.7; from one-eye cuttings, 93.2; two-eyes, | having eight inches of wick for every 500 White ash “rea he fra meng At. | 16580 40:70| 650 
89 627 
27 446 
25 
40. 
31 
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Climbers in the Window. 
ae 

We are asked to state the best climbers for win- 
dow culture, without being told of the aspect of 
the window or the average temperature of the 
room. There is no climber so generally useful as 
the European Ivy, but it is of slow growth, and 
the inquirer is probably at a distance from green- 
houses, where he could procure a large one, already 
grown. For immediate effect, a tuber of the Ma- 
deria Vine would answer. A Sweet Potato, if once 
Started in a warm place, will make a rapid growth 
of vine. It should have its lower two-thirds in 
water in a jar or vase of some kind. A most rapid 
grower is the vine known as German Ivy or Parlor 
Ivy ; it is not an Ivy proper, or related to it, but a 
‘climbing Senecio. It will not bear the least frost, 
but in a warm room will soon drape the windows 
With a luxuriant growth. If none of these are 
available, then fall back on the annuals, as seeds 
may always be procured by mail—indeed, so can 
most plants, if small. The “‘ Canary Creeper” is 
a good window plant, it isa Tropeolum, and own 
brother to the common Nasturtium of the garden, 
which also will do wellinthe window, though some 
of the perennial sorts are better. Thunbergia 
.alata, for which we know no eommon name, is also 
‘raised from seeds, and as well as the Tropolums, 
ds likely to bloom. After all, the Ivy is much bet- 
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Lignum Vite..... Guiacum sanctum.—S.-tr. Fl. 1.1482 
mp: At 0.5652 
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cubic feet of air, will temper the air of the | Black Ash :|/Fraxinus sambucifolia.NoAt| .6317 | 
: : : 6 33, | Catalpa. .|Catalpa pono gna 7 ia «| 4474) 
house, so that in this latitude water will | Western Gatalpa: |Catalpa speciosa.—Al.. 4155} 414 
ay ‘ . = | ee Persea Carolinus.— So. A -6429) , 638 
inicio freeze, provided the w alls othe beta Sassafr # Reasiceeene Sassafras officinale.—At. 5062). 506 
sonably tight. The shallow pit laid with ay Elm..... Ulmus fulva.—At......... o6. 43. | 698 
are ° a4}, | White Elm........ Ulmus Americana. 6 . 647 
bricks and cement, should be covered with | Rock Elm, eae 'Ulmus racemosa.—At.. ; | 79g 
F ‘ ; 7 BEGIDGETY.. «002.005 Morus rubra.—Mz. b......... Cyd 
smooth flagging stone, and this with a Osage Orange..... Maclura aurantiaca.So. W.At.| .7668) . | 760 
board in case the stove gets very hot. The | Sycamore......... latanus occidentalis.—At...| .6005 | 598 
ave of th it t be fre dt tect Butternut.........|Juglans cinerea.—At... -4086 | 407 
eage o 2e pit mus e irame O protec ae eee. - pagan slam At. nee a ae iG | 610 
i ; H Shell Bark........ aa ~~ Ab... -sececes «+| O06 
it, and at one side of the stove = brick oP iene Hickory. Carya porcina.- or" iecasecces 8417 | 884 
two must be left out for air. This ar- aaa Guere us al As eveee ‘ion 741 
rangement will warm the earth floor over Pin re) ee meets. rubra— A mAh... -6988) 





a space a yard wide, and besides the warm 
air will issue freely from the pipe. Care 
is needed not to have the wick so low 


that imperfect combustion takes place, | Hormbeam........ Carpinus Carcliniana.—At. 
giving off bad odors, This plan of placing | Sousnwsed-FePucs eseeiom Aiea) aaa) “S| 


the oil stove under ground, is much better | 
than having it exposed. The whole ex- 
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West. Arbor Vite i eccidentalis.—No. At.| .3164 
Jed 6282 
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Juniperus Californica.So.Pa 
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29 
19 
96 
es 
> : Juniperus Virgintana.A.@P.| 14296). 113 20) 
pense of this way of warming is very lit- | Bea - - ceqecte Sa ree. pg -— 4 ~ = 
a - i e _ ee] 222 | 3 
tie; if the stove be lit at 9 to 10 o’clock, it | Pinus Strobus.— No. At.. os 13842] [19 | 28°94) 384 
a : ee 3 * +1 | r Pin Pinus Lambertiana.No. Pac.) .3684) .22 -96 868 
will be poets a to yori until | Glant Yellow Pie Pinus ponewrans. e > — = = | = = 
sunrise, and a qua or so ‘ CD PING....cccee a.—At. Coast..... ° | +59) 
: ’ q Senate cia | Yellow Pine...... Pinus mitis.—At...........00- 6104) .29 | 88 26’ 607 
will be all that need be consumed each | Black Spruce..... | Elces nigra. .—No. Ate. sous 2 51 457 
tater ae i : te Spruce.. cea alba.—No. At ‘ac.. - 4 .24) 404 
twenty four hours for warming @ small Hemloc Spruce. Tsuga Canadensis. —— as 4202.46 18} 418 
house. It is desirable that the tempera- Balsam Fir...... . Abies balsamea.—No. A 3819 45 80} 380 
fea Tamarack......... Larix Americana.—No. At. 33 86} 622 
ure of 2 poultry house should not fall | Palmetto...222222: Sabal Palmetto.—So. At. C.:! 14404 1.66 | 27:44] 407 
much below freezing. A warm house | THe ABBREVIATIONS are: At., the Atlantic Region. Fac., the 


breeds vermin even in winter. The pre- 
ventive and remedy for all kinds of lice | 
upon fowls is dust. Into this alittle ashes, | 
dry-slaked lime, and now and then a handful of 
flowers of sulphur, may occasionally be thrown 
into the dusting box, and if the dust is kept clean 
and dry, and is fine enough, the whole house, 
roosts, nests, and all will be covered with it. Double 
glazing of the windows, or greenhouse sashes used 


| So. At.. 


Tex., Western Texas. No. 
!Jnterior Pacific Region. Ma. b., Mexican berder. 


Pacific Region. No. At., Northern Atlantic. At. C., Atlantic Coast. 


outhern Atlantic. S.-fr. Fi., Semi- tropical Florida. W. 


, Northern Pacific Coast. Int. Pac., 


The Fuel Value, in last column, is important. 
The value of any wood for heating purposes will 
be seen by comparing its figures with those of some 
wood the reader is accustomed to use. Thus 
Beech is 685, Chestnut 450, Cotton-wood 388, Hick- 
ory 831, Maple 679, each taken thoroughly dry. 
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The Ration for Maintenance of Animals. 
BY DR. G. C. CALDWELL. 


As a basis of operations in stock feeding, it is 
useful to know what is the ration required for 
mere maintenance of the animal. It is not profit- 
able to allow a beast to waste away on insuf- 
ficient food, if this loss of flesh must be made up 
again in the following season. The farmer should 
not try to carry more stock over winter than he can 
feed well, so that there will be something to show 
in the shape of animal produce, milk or meat, as 
well as good manure in the yard. It is better still 
not to so overload himself with stock as to be 
obliged to partially starve it to carry it over. Itis 
an easy and apparently cheap operation to keep 
animals fora time on their own flesh and blood, 
but it costs more than it comes to, as will be learn- 
ed when it comes to building the animal up again. 

Wolff says that the daily ration for mere main- 
tenance of an animal in average condition, should 
contain for 1,000 Ibs. live weight 14 to 15 lbs. of dry 
substance, in which there should be .75 Ib. of di- 
gestible albuminoids, and 8.25lbs of digestible ncn- 
nitrogenous or non-albuminous matters ; and, fur- 
ther that there should be 
the equivalent in fatty 
and starchy matters of 
not more than 11 to 12 
parts of non-nitrogenous 
substance, or respiratory 
matters, to one of albu- 
minoids, or flesh-form- 
ing matters. The experi- 
mental basis for these 
estimates for beef cattle 
is not a very broad one. 
It comprises, (1) two 
experiments extending 
over four weeks each at 
Weende, Germany, with 
one ox, and three ex- 
periments with another 
ox; (2)2@ winter’s feed- 
ing of the working oxen 
of a farm in Weende, 
in which the animals, ° 
weighing about 1,400 
Ibs. each, gained 70 to 80 
lbs.; (3) a winter’s feed- 
ing of the oxen on an- 
other farm; (4) another 
pair of experiments with 
two oxen,extending over 
a period of about nine 


to 11 or 1 to 12, as Wolff requires. This ration was 
per 1,000 lbs. live weight and per day, 14.2 lbs. of 
corn-stalks, 3.8 Ibs. of clover hay, 1.9 lb. of corn 
meal, and .$4 Ib. of malt sprouts. The composition 
was, calculated not from the usual tables of the 
composition of fodder, but from analyses made 
of each article of fodder in the chemical laboratory. 

Several years ago a large number of feeding ex- 
periments were reported by Messrs. Lawes and Gil- 
bert in the ‘‘ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Soci- 
ety,” (Eng.) In four of these, where the gain per 
1,000 Ibs. live weight was about a pound a day, I 
have calculated the composition of the ration, from 

he usual tables of composition and digestibility of 
foddering materials ; these four rations were as fol- 
lows: (1) 5.26 Ibs. oil cake, 8.6 lbs. of clover and 30 
Ibs. of swedes ; (2) 6.9 Ibs. of rye grass hay and 123 
Ibs. of swedes ; (3) 3.75 Ibs. of bean meal, 5.6 Ibs. of 
straw, and 80 Ibs. of swedes; (4) 1.4 Ib. of oil cake, 
1.18 lb. of bean meal and 94 Ibs. of swedes. 

The nutritive ratios, expressing the relative pro- 
portions of albuminous and of non-albuminous 
matters were in the several cases 1 to 3.3, 1 to 5.4, 
1to4.5and1to4. The gain was smallest on the 
first ration, or a pound a day, and largest on the 


months, during which the rations were changed | last ration, or 18.5 oz. a day for 1,000 Ibs. live 


every two or three weeks, but still kept low in 
quality; (5) another experiment with one ox ex- 
tending over about four menths. On the results of 
these few feeding trials in which the ration was 
carefully analyzed the estimates above given are 
based. Other experiments have not since been made 
in Germany, to test the correctness of the estimate. 
It is well known that Professor Sanborn, in his 
numerous feeding experiments at the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural College, kept animals for many 
weeks, not only without loss of weight on a ration 
very much poorer than this maintenance ration, 
containing a smaller proportion of the important 
albuminoids, but the animals even gained in 
weight. On a ration adout equal to the maintenance 
ration they gained 1.37 lb. a day per 1,000 Ibs. live 
weight. Even on a ration with so low a proportion 
of albuminoids that there was but one part of these 
to 21 of non-albuminous digestible matter, there 
was a gain in one case of almost .9 Ib. a day. 

At Cornell University three steers, fed six weeks 
on aration containing for 1,000 lbs. live weight, .8 
lb. of digestible ulbuminoids and 8 Ibs. of non-albu- 
minous matters, gained 2.25 lbs. per day for 1,000 
lbs. live weight ; the average aggregate weights of 
the three animals were for the successive weeks as 
follows: 2,535, 2,571, 2,590, 2,633, 2,685 and 2,773 Ibs. 
Here was unmistakable and not unimportant gain, 
more than would be expected, even though the ra- 
tion is somewhat richer than Wolff’s maintenance 
ration. Its nutritive ratio was 1 to 10, instead of 1 
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A Good Investment. 
ee 

A young man in Northampton Co., Pa., writes 
us that he is now twenty-one years old, that in 
some of the mountainous parts of his State he 
can buy land at 25 cts. an acre, and he proposes to 
purchase a large tract, and plant it to Black Wal- 
nut trees. He asks our opinion of this as an in- 
vestment. On general principles, we judge that 
it would prove highly profitable. But a number of 
points aye to be considered. Has the native tim- 
ber been cut off, or is the Jand so situated that the 
timber will pay for the clearing? Of course, one 
can not grow Walnut trees on land already occu- 
pied. Black Walnut is now in great demand, not 
only in this country, but abroad. The wood-work- 
ers of England have already noticed the great su- 
periority of the timber grown on the sterile lands 
of the Eastern States over that more rapidly grown 
on the richer Western lands. While the demand 
for Black Walnut timber is rapidly increasing, the 
supply is annually decreasing. There are thous- 
ands of acres, utterly useless for tillage, that 
might, at asmall outlay, be planted with some trees 
if not in black walnut, and in twenty years yield 
splendid returns. This is something for young 
men to think of; let them follow the example of 
our friend in Pennsylvania, and begin now. Hav- 
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Fig. 1.—THE PRIZE SHORTHORN COW “ CZARINA MANORAVON.”—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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ing the land, the next point is, to sezure the nutg, 
These should be kept during the winter where they 
will not become dry. A few may be placed in a 
box, or barrel, with sand. Larger quautities may 
be placed in heaps of a few bushels each, and eoy- 
ered with sods, or as pits of roots are covered, 
with a layer of straw, over which is thrown a few 
inches of earth. Young farmers, there is money 
in raising Black Walnut trees, provided you have 
land that is fit for nothing else, and will have pa- 
tience to wait for its slow but sure returns, 





Bee Notes for December. 
Our Conventions. 

A leading cause for the recent rapid progress in 
Apiculture, is to be found in our numerous Con- 
ventions. These County, District, State, Inter- 
state, and National meetings, to consider, and dis- 
cuss important questions, are now numbered by 
hundreds, and are lending a powerful influence to 
develop practical apiculture. The most influential 
of all these societies is the North American Asso- 
ciation. This gathers the ‘“‘meat” from all the 
lesser associations and 
freely distributes it to 
the whole country. Re- 
ports were made at the 
recent Cincinnati Meet- 
ing from nearly all the 
States of the honey yield 
for the past season. The 
records for the South 
and West were encour- 
aging. The South espe- 
cially has had a wonder- 
ful yield of the best 
honey. In the East, and 
north from Ohio. the 
yield has been unpre- 
cedentedly light. In 
Southern Ohio, and por- 
tions of New York and 
Canada, the report is of 
an entire failure. In 
California and the East, 
the crop is poor. From 
these reports we gather 
three important facts: 
first, cold, no less than 
excessive drouth or wet, 
will dry up the nectar 
glands,and blast the bee- 
keeper’s hopes. Second-- 
ly, the Gulf States, especially Texas, bid fair to rival 
Californiaas honey producing regions. The win- 
ters are as safe, the honey season as long, and the 
seasons more sure. Thirdly, the South can fur- 
nish as fine honey as any section of the United 
States. Honey exhibited from Florida, Mississippi, 
and Texas, was greatly admired. From these re-- 
ports, wealso learn an important lesson: that to. 
secure a certain harvest, bee-keepers must grow 
special honey plants. Then, if the White Clover,, 
or the Basswood fail, we still have hope. 


Supply cannot equal the Demand. 


If rightly managed, it is impossible to clog the: 
market even with extracted honey. Pure honey in: 
every sales-room, and factory, put up in the best. 
style, will sell in almost unlimited quantity. 
Overstocking the market need no longer be feared. 

The President, in his address, referred to the im- 
portance of improving our bees. In some places 
black bees have been fed through the season, 
while Italians, and especially Syrian bees, gathered 
considerable surplus. In speaking of the good 
work done by our improved Exhibitions at fairs,. 
he said, “Let all apiculturists work for larger premi- 
ums at our fairs, for separate buildings, for honey 
and bee exhibits, and for the right to make sales- 
on the grounds, providing the exhibition is in no 
wise injured thereby, and most important of all see 
to it that the exhibitions are excellent.” Refer- 
ence was made to the bee tent, of thin gauze or 
mosquito netting. This covers the person and the: 








, 
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, iron in the water. 
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hive, while 
dled. Thus manipulated bees will not sting, even 
when not gathering honey. There is a need of 
more accurate statistics as to the magnitude of the 
bee and honey interest of the country. 











Chicken, or Fowl Cholera. 


A few years ago inquiries about ‘ Chicken Chol- 
era’? came only from the Southern and Western 
States. Of late, we have had them from the Eastern 
States, including New England. When domestic ani- 
mals die off suddenly, by a rapidly fatal disease, it is 
the custom to call it ‘‘Cholera.’? This was the case 
with the so-called hog-cholera, which has been 
shown to be a complication of diseases, readily 
traceable to neglect and bad management. From 
what we have heard of Chicken Cholera, it appears 
to be a protest against improper feeding and 
housing, rather than any well-defined disease, such 
as roup, etc. Fowls are often in poor condition on 
account of the vermin they are obliged to support, 


or they may be in impaired health from continuous, 


feeding on corn alone. When in this weakened 
state, a sudden change in the weather may induce 
diarrhcea, or a cold, which attacks the flock so gen- 
erally that the disease appears to be epidemic. 
And being generally and rapidly fatal, it is called 
“cholera,” and the owner of such a flock at once 
writes us for a remedy for ‘‘ chicken cholera.” A 
recent letter, from a friend in Massachusetts, is 
the type of many others received of late. This in- 
formed us that some of the fowls would leave the 
rest of the flock, go off and mope by themselves, 
refuse to eat, and, as a general thing, those so af- 
fected soon died. The writer assumed this to be 
cholera. Our reply was essentially as follows: 
Separate at once, the sick birds from the well. If 
the poultry house has not recently been put in 
order, remove all the fowls until it can be fumi- 
gated, by burning sulphur; and then whitewashed 
in every part of the interior with lime-wash, to 
each pailful of which half a pound of crude car- 
bolic acid has been added. Mix some lard and 
kerosene, and with a rag, or swab, rub all the 
roosts. Throw out all the old straw from the nest 
boxes, and grease with the lard and kerosene the 
insides of these. Renew the dust boxes, using 
fine road dust, or finely-sifted coal ashes, mixing 
some Flowers of Sulphur with the dust. Empty 
and thoroughly wash the water vessels, or drinking 
fountains. When the fowls are returned to the 
house, alter their feed. Corn, which is often the 
only food, should be given but once a day, and 
preferably at night. Give boiled potatoes and 
meal mashed together; wheat screenings, and an 
occasional feed of oats, barley, or rye. Above all, 
have fresh vegetables, Cabbages which have been 
boiled, or cabbage stumps, should be placed where 
the birds can help themselves; if these are not at 
hand, give the outer Jeaves of good cabbages, ruta? 
bagas, mangels, or other roots, not forgetting fresh 
scraps from the kitchen. Lastly, add some prep- 
aration of iron to the drinking water. This may 
be the Tincture of the Chloride of Iron, always kept 
at the drug stores, but an equally useful, and much 
cheaper form of iron, is that known in England as 
“‘Douglas’ Mixture.’’ Place in a stone jug, one 
gallon of water, add four ounces of Sulphate of 
Tron (‘‘ copperas ’’), and half an ounce of Sulphuric 
Acid (oil of vitriol). When the Sulphate of Iron is 
dissolved, the mixture is ready for use. A tea- 
spoonful of this is to be added to each pint of the 
drinking water. The Tincture of Chloride of Iron, 
mentioned because it may be had at once, may be 
added to the water in sufficient quantity to give it 
a distinct taste. As to the sickly fowls, keep them 
apart, giving warmer quarters in cold weather. 


' Furnish a variety of food, including warm mashed 


potatoes, with a dash of Cayenne pepper, «nd also 
Some have advised doses of 
Calomel, or Blue Pill, but we doubt if anything be- 
yond good nursing and the changes of diet we have 
advised will be of much service. 





Provide a Snow Plow at Once, 


the bees of the latter are being han- | snow plow, with a horse to draw it, isa great im- 


| provement over the shovel. Indeed the difference 
is quite as great as in working land by the plow 
and with the spade. If one has a snow plow, he 
is quite sure of the help of all the boys (if not the 
| girls too,) of the neighborhood, who make a great 
| frolic, and are often useful in adding needed 
| weight to the plow. A snow plow may often be a 
| matter of co-operation among neighbors, if not in 
| owning, at least in working it. In every well man- 


aged village one should be owned and operated for 





the general good. Even where the paths are not 
long enough to allow of the use of a horse, a hand 
plow, save in very deep snows, is preferable to the 
shovel. In building a snow plow take great eare to 
make it very strong, as the strain is often severe. 


English Prize Pure Blood Cows. 





We herewith present engravings of prize ani- 
mals in each of three of the leading breeds of 
eattle. The Shorthorn, fig. 1, is a noble product 
of fine breeding, and represents a style of ani- 


mal always pleasing to the eye. As a beef 
breed the Shorthorns are not excelled. A good 
Shorthorn bull, when introduced into a herd of 
native stock, will improve it greatly at very little 
expense. In this way there is much still to be 
done in bringing up the quality of our western 
beef. ‘“‘Czarina Manoravon” does not have “a 


lean and hungry look,” and the portrait shows 





—Shovelling snow soon becomes hard work; a 





many strong Shorthorn points. The Ayrshire cow, 


fig. 2, is the type of a remarkable breed of cattle 
that has gained a world-wide reputation for good 
milking qualities. This is one of the oldest breeds, 
and had its origin in a mixture of fine races. Care 
in breeding and management has developed such 
animals as ‘‘Flora,” here given. The portrait 
shows the heavy hind-quarters and large udder, to- 
gether with the other important features of a cow 
that should be the pride of any milk-producing 
herd. The Guernsey cow, ‘“‘Lady Emily Foley,” 











fig. 3, was first in her class at the great show at 





Fig. 2.—THE AYRSHIRE COW ‘“ FLORA.’’—Engraved for the American Agricullurist. 


Reading, England, and a fine representation of a 
most valuable breed. The Guernseys are but little 
known in the United States; they are similar in 
build to the Jerseys, though somewhat larger and 
not so stylish. The Guernsey cow is remarkable 
for the richness of the skin, it being soft and of a 
golden-yellow color, especially within the ears and 
on the udder. The Guernseys are large milkers, 
and produce the yellowest butter of fine quality. 
In disposition these cattle ‘are remarkably gentle, 
and through kind treatment and good selections, 
the breed, on its native Channel Island, has been 
brought to a high state of perfection. The three 


Fig. 3.—THE FIRST PRIZE GUERNSEY COW “‘ LADY EMILY FOLEY.”—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist, 


portraits represent as many different departments 
in ¢attle growing. In the Shorthorn cow we see 
that every thing is secondary to the production of 
a large amount of rich, juicy beef. The Ayrshire, 
so to speak, is a factory for the conversion of grass 
and grain into an abundant flow of milk, while 
the Guernsey cow yields a butter that is remarka- 
ble for its deep yellow color and other superior 
qualities. The three cows make a fine group. 
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Fig. 1.—SIDE ELEVATION OF COTTAGE. 


A Country House, Costing $500 to $800. 
As Here Shown and Described, $724.43. 


CLASS I.—FROM PRIZE COMPETITION PLANS—BY 
EDWARD PRATT, HANOVER, MICH. 
—<>— 

In selecting from the 183 Farm House Plans com- 
peting for the American Agriculturist prizes, the 
Judges found it very difficult to decide between 
quite a number in each class. 


| are rather small. 


A trifle more expense would add 


| to the size and hight, and largely increase the con- 
| venience of the rooms—a foot additional would 


A plan submitted | 


by Mr. Edward Pratt possessed many points en- | 
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CELLAR ICxt9 





UNEXCAVATED 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


titling it to be chosen as one of the first three, but 
the judges in their report say: ‘“‘We deem the 
estimate of cost too low for average localities.... 
The plans are very neatly executed....The rooms 


make much difference in this respect....The cellar 
better go under the whole house, as the excavating 
would be but a trifle, and the extra cross founda- 
tion would cover part of cost of extending the side 
foundation down to full depth....Giving the stairs 
a tury, would save room in both the lower and up- 
per halls....”°"—We give Mr. Pratt’s specifications 
nearly as written: 






WOOD HOUSE 
9°3"x9"6" 






KITCHEN 






Wrz 








LIVING ROOM 
}Q'* 136° 









Fig. 4.—PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 


The building is a balloon frame. The studs, 
floor, joists, rafters, and collar joists are placed 16 
inches from centers ; sills, 6 by 8 in., framed to- 
gether; floor joists gained in and studding tenoned 





into sills. Corner, door, and window studs, 4 by 4. 
in.; other studding, rafters, and collar joists, 2 by4 
in.; floor joists, 2 by 8 in., and bridged. All of goog 
timber, and well nailed. The frame is boarded op 
the inside with mill-worked boards, well nailed, ang 
covered with felt paper, and furred off with lath, 
placed 16 in. from centers. The outside is covereg 
with a good quality of 6-in. clapboards. The floors 
are covered with good mill-worked pine, or spruce 
boards, 6in. wide. The roof is boarded with mil]. 
worked boards, and covered with best 18-in. shingles, 
laid5in. tothe weather. The windows in the lower 
story have four lights each, 14 by 30 in. glass; in 
second story, four lights each, 14 by 28 glass ; frieze 
windows, two lights each, 14 by 16 in.; cellar win. 
dows, two lights, 14 by 14, double glazed. Cellar 
windows are hung with butts at top. All windows 
to have suitable fastenings. The front door is 2 ft, 
8 in. by 7 ft., 1% in. thick; closet doors, 2 ft. by 
6 ft. 6 in.; cellar door, 2 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in.; other 
doors, 2 ft. 8in. by 6 ft. 8 in., and 13 thick, hung 
with 31-in. loose pin-butts. Outside doors are 
provided with locks ; other doors, mortice latches, 
all trimmed with porcelain knobs, and japanned 
furniture. The casings are 5-in. wide, moulded 
edge; first story to have band mouldings and 
mouldings on base ; second story, bevelled casings 
and base; kitchen to be wainscoted, 3 ft. high, 
The stairway is with easy rise and tread, made 
substantial, with turned newel balusters and rail 
around, opening in chamber. The cornice is pro- 
vided with suitable gutters and leaders to carry 
the water into the cistern. Stairs lead to the cel- 
lar, made of 2-in. plank. A cast-iron sink is set 
in the kitchen, inclosed with door underneath, and 
provided with waste pipe. A suitable pump is 
provided. All woodwork usually painted has two 
coats of best white lead and oil, as a basis, with 
such colors as may be chosen. 

The cellar is excavated as shown in plan, fig. 3, 
with trenches dug below frost, and dirt levelled off. 
Cellar walls and foundations are of field stone prop- 
erly placed, and laid in lime and sand mortar, 


CHAMBER 
3 


x12 


CLOSET Bf cioSET 


CHAMBER 


CHAMBER 
19’x13'6" 


3'6"x10" 





Fig. 5.—-PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


The joints are pointed, and the cellar made 64 feet 
high. A cistern is excavated 6 feet in diameter by 
9 feet deep, arched over with brick with suitable 
man-hole and openings for inlet and outlet pipes; 
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the whole interior thoroughly plastered with water- 
Jime mortar; overflow pipe laid of tile below 
frost. The chimney is laid of brick, starting on 
bottom of cellar, with all necessary openings of 
stove pipe provided with thimbles. The first and 
second stories are lathed and plastered with one 
good heavy coat of brown mortar; the side walls 
trowelled smooth and the ceilings hard-finished. 


Estimate for House, 22 ft. by 26 ft. 14 ft. Posts. 


Qsills,  6x8in., 26ft.long |; 20 joist, 2x8 in., 22 ft. long 
8 sills, 6x8 in., 22ft. long | %%5 pieces, 2x4 in., 14 ft. long 
Ssills, 6x8in., 10 ft. long | 7% pieces, 2x4 in., 16 ft. long 
16 joist,  2x8ir. * 14 ft. long | 100 pieces, 2x4 in., 18 ft. long 
16 joist. 2x8 in. +12 ft. long | 18 pieces, 4x4 in., 14 ft. long 











Total, 4,759 feet, @ $14.00 per M..........ceecees $66.63 
3,000 feet Roofing and Sheathing, @ RIPON osee cose se 36.00 
2/000 Toot SIGINT, @ BiSD.. .cccccccscceccccrececesscece 36.00 
2,000 feet F inishing Stuf 1in., best common, @ $25.. 50.00 
500 feet Finishing Stuff, 14 ‘in. 2G NEI « aigiesionssiaie's 15.00 
300 feet Finishing Stuff, 2 BOO Ss cccstcescess 6.00 
1,600 feet Flooring, @ $18.00. .......sssese--eeeereeeeees 28.80 
000 feet Wainscoting, @ $25.00 ae 5.00 
8,000 Shingles, @ e+» 28.00 
14 Doors, @ $1.75 Cach.........cceseseccocccseessesses 24.50 
12 Windows. @ $1.75 each, $21.00; 6FreizeandCel- 
lar Windows, @ $1.00 each h, $6. _ =o esee. ate0e 
500 feet Mouldings, @ 2% cts per DOU es ticcesasecenes 12.50 
Naila, Trimmings, CtC..........ccccccccccccccccsscsoecs 35.00 
Gutters and Leaders....... 10.00 
Cistern, Pump, and Sink.. 25.00 
Carpenter Work........... 125.00 
Painting and Material .. a . 60.00 
50 Perches Stone Work, @ $i. Atenas vcsxiueyas 50.00 
1,300 Bricks laid in Chimney, ON ere 15.60 
O75 yards Plastering, @ 18 cts. per ma: paceencaes 49.50 
100 tbs. Tarred Felting, @5 Ct8......ccccccccccces ove A 


BEXCAVACING, CCC... .cccccccccscccsceses NG eskeauneeauees 
Total Cost Of House. .....cccccccccccscccccccccceces $724.43 
a 
Prizes for Plans of Barns and Other Farm 
—! 


| 
| 


This is a country of hye and farm build- 
ings, and there is much to be done in the im- 
provement of our rural architecture. It will be an 
important feature of the American Agriculturist for 
1883, to publish plans and estimates of the various 
kinds of the most approved farm buildings. To 
this end we invite all of pur many thousands of 
readers to aid in this good work. As a begin- 
ning we offer the following prizes in each class: 

Frst prize (in each class), $25. 

Second prize (in each class), $15. 

Class I.—A general Barn, costing less than $1,000. 

Class I1.—A general Farm Barn, costing from 
$1,000 to $2,500. . 

Class III.—A Cattle Barn. 

Class IV.—A Sheep Barn. 

Class V.—A Piggery. 

Class VI.—A Poultry House. 

Class VII.—A Dairy House. 

Class VIII.—A Root House. 

Class 1X.--A plan of any other Out-building. 

The drawings should give the elevation and floor 
plans of rooms, with measurements ; in short, all 
features of the structure so clearly as to be easily 











‘te American Agriculturist, and should be joe 
warded to the editors prior to January Ist, 1883. 





Renew Now. 

Do not wait until the last day of the year, but 
send your Subscription for 1883, as soon as you re- 
ceive this December number, and we will have it 
entered in our books at once. 





Prices of Farm Products. 
—~—_:— 
The leading markets, which make and control 
prices, such as Chicago, New Yori, Liverpool, and 


Tig. 2.—FRONT ELEVATION OF COTTAGE. 


London, are now so connected by telegraph, that 
their transactions are carried on, and they influence 
each other just about the same as if all the opera- 
tions were taking place in a single grand central ex- 
change building. A rise or fall of half a cent per 
bushel in any grain in London, or New York, or 
Chicago, is known and exerts an influence in each 
of the other places within a few minutes, except- 
ing that owing to the difference in time, the trans- 
actions of the day are about over in Europe when 
they begin on this continent. At 
certain periods, usually a few of 
the closing days of each month, 
the settling up of options, and the 
effects of ‘‘corners’’ in grains, 
hog products, etc., often produce 
marked changes, up and down, in 
the current prices. With these 
- exceptions, the rates prevailing on 
any day express the combined 
general opinion of all the leading 
operators, throughout almost all 
the chief markets of the world, as 








Stud 2x4 


Fig. 6.—CORNIOES, FRAMING, ETC, 


understood. The quantity, quality, and cost of 
material used, and expense of labor in construction 
when given will add to the value of any plan sub- 
mitted. Each plan entered for the prizes should 
be marked with its class number, and a fictitious 
name, accompanied with a sealed envelope bear- 
ing the assumed signature, with the real ad- 
dress inside. The plans are to be the property of 












to the probable relative supply 
and demand, and the future course 
of speculation. The sellers of op- 
tional or actual grain, ete., for 
future delivery, look for a decline, 
while the buyers are sanguine of 
arise, and as these opposing par- 
ties are equally interested, and are 
supposed to be about on a par as 
to their general information, the current rates on 
any day are the only barometer of any value to the 
country at large. A month ago (October 6), we 
wrote that there was a general feeling that the 
prices of wheat, corn, etc., had settled down to 
almost their normal level, and that future changes 
would be largely due to speculation. During the 
past thirty days there have been various ups and 

















| aownn, but a comparison of the rates of wheat in 
Chicago, for example, shows as follows: 

Oct. 6 Nov.6 Differ’ce. 
November Wheat........ $0. 934 9236 80.02% 
December Wheat 


January Wheat..... anne 9444 ane 
NOGE NURGRES . carcccciccce 9436 9236 01% 


That is, the present price of wheat deliverable 
at any time during this year, varies scarcely 2 
cents per bushel from the price on October 6th, 
and for that deliverable in January, the price is 
within an eigbth of a cent per bushel of ‘‘ year 
wheat’’ one month ago. These figures indicate a 
general expectation that wheat will not vary greatly 
from the present prices for sometime to come, and 





| probably not during the year, except spasmodically. 


Indian Corn.—The developements of the past 
month indicate that the previous 
expectation as to the amount of 
corn to be marketed, was rather 
high. This is partly due to a 
poorer showin the husking out in 
several localities, and to too low 
an estimate of the amount re- 
quired for the annual reserve. 
The bears still claim that there is 
corn enough, but that producers 
are holding it back for higher 
rates. There is something in this, 
but it does not account for all the 
change in price. The following 
figures show the variations in the 
Chicago market: 


Oct. Nov. Differ- 
‘ , ~ an = — 
Yovember Corn.. 62\c. 3gC. We, 
December Cori... side 62 = 
Ji panes? — o— 4K —- 
Year Corn........ 56% 6114 5 


That i is, corn deliverable during 
the rest of the year, is 4@4ic. 
higher than a month ago; but 
that deliverable in January is 2ic 
per bushel lower than ‘year 
corn ’’ was rated on Oct. 6th. 

Hog Products have declined 
materially, as we indicated they 
would, Jast month. While the 
corn crop will be under what was 
expected, it is generally believed 
that there will be enough both of 
corn and of hogs to consume it, when there is suf- 
ficient time to get pork and lard made and market- 
ed. The changes in prices at Chicago are as follows: 


Oct. 6th, Nov. 6th. Differenca 
November Pork, bbl......... $21.85 $19. 024 $2.8274 





November Lard, 100 lbs 12 50 11.45 
December Lard, * ......... —— 11. -—— 
Sanearylare, ©  ceccocce —- 11.0234 © — 





A Baker’s Dozen. 


Every new subscriber to the American Agricul- 
turist, whose name is received before December 10th, 
will receive the December number of the paper 
free, making a round baker’s dozen (or 13 months). 

Every issue of the American Agriculturist is 
richly worth more than the subscription price for 
an entire year. 


Experiments With Plants.—During the 
past year, Dr. Kedzie, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, has made some experiments with plants, 
to determine the source of their nitrogen. An ar- 
tificial soil, consisting of sand (previously ignited), 
swamp muck, and ashes, was placed in pots in 
which red clover, wheat, and wax beans were 
planted. The pots were placed in a glazed room, 
and supplied with distilled water. The wheat 
grew vigorously fora short time, and then withered, 
producing noheads. ‘The beans did far better, and 
ripened several well-developed seeds. The clover 
made a complete growth, forming good sized 
stems, and alarge number of seeds. A correspond- 
ing series of experiments was made, in which the 
humus or muck was deprived of all ammonia com- 
pounds, by prolonged boiling with caustic lime. 
In all other respects, the conditions were the same, 
The three kinds of plants maintained the same re- 
lations to each other, only each one was less vigor- 
ous than in the first series above mentioned. 
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How to Make a Cheap Fountain. 


= 

During the dry, hot summer afternoons, a 
fountain, be it ever so small, playing near 
the porch, gives a cooling and refreshing 
effect that is not outdone even by a flowing 
spring. Flowering and other plants grow 
luxuriantly around a fountain, and this alone 
is sufficient to fully compensate for its cost. 
Then why not have one, and contrive it 
now, when you have the spare time ? 

There are hundreds of farms upon which 
the required buildings are already erected, 
and only the necessary fixtures are needed 





Fig. 1.—SECTION OF BUILDING WITH TANK 


to make everything complete. Figure 1 
shows how the tank may be placed in a 
milk-house, smoke-house, or other building. 
It may be made square or oblong, of two- 





AND PIPE. 


inch pine plank, and should be painted in- | 


side and out, or pitched like a boat. 


It may | 


be filled from the well with an ordinary | 


force pump, the water being elevated 
through hose or lead pipe. From the tank 
the water is conveyed to the fountain 
through iron or lead pipe—iron is best. A 
screw plug should be inserted at a, to stop 
the flow of water when necessary. The tank 
should be large enough to hold water for a 
week’s flow. It need not run all the time; 
only mornings, afternoons, or evenings— 
whenever it is beautiful to look at, or is 
needed for the plants. Figure 2 shows how 
the fountain is constructed. It is made of 
brick, laid in cement, and then cemented 
smooth on the inside. The pipe through 
which the water is thrown may be simply a 
pointed piece of composition pipe, reaching 
just above the water, or a fancy iron or enam- 
elled affair, two to four feet high. It should 
have a screw top, to regulate the size of the 
jet. A jet about the size of a knitting-needle 
will be quite sufficient, except in the event of 
lawn parties or other extra occasions, when 
something brilliant is desired. A tile is laid 
all around the base of the brick-work, as 
seen in fig. 2, and off to some convenient 
outlet. If desired, the overflow may be 
conveyed through another iron pipe to 
the pig-pens, or wherever water is needed. 
The bottom of the “‘ pool” may be covered 
with white gravel, one or two large stones 
being added, with a few sun-fish, and groups 
of ferns, callas, pansies, and a Caladium 
esculentum set on the border. The plants 
will make an extraordinarily large growth, 
and should not be planted too closely to- 
gether. If the pump is a good one, it will 
require less time and trouble to fill the tank 
for this fountain, than to carry water and 
thoroughly sprinkle one ordinary flower bed. 


In the fall the tank is emptied, the fountain | full liberty or not. 
dried, cleaned out, filled with straw, and a | should be given daily,if the hens cannot gather 











| light cover to shed rain aol be placed 
over all. This must be done, to prevent the 
frost from bursting the brick-work, etc. 

F. G. 


Breeds and Crosses in Poultry. 


There are many flocks of highly profitable 
fowls, as egg producers, so mixed up that it is 
almost impossible to tell the foundation stock, 
and many fine-looking flocks of thorough- 
bred fowls do not pay expenses. The fact re- 
mains, however, that unprofitableness is not 
so much the fault of the birds as of their 
owner. Mere breed makes 
much less difference than 
many suppose, especially in 
the weight of eggs laid by each 
hen during an entire year. 
The Leghorn fowls, the White 
variety in particular, are noted 
as great layers, and have well 
earned this reputation. Some 
prefer the Brown, considering 
it handsomer, but this is a 
mere matter of taste. We be- 
lieve the Leghorns will, under 
z. similar treatment, produce 
more eggs than any breed, or 
combination of breeds, now 
known, taking the year to- 
gether. They may not be so large, or weigh 
as much, yet, as eggs sell by the dozen, there 
are more dozens in the same weight to sell 
than with eggs of the Brahmas and Cochins. 

One of the best crosses for eggs, the offspring 
being superior winter layers, is obtained by 
crossing Light Brahmas with Game fowls. 
These crossed with the common hens of the 
barnyard stock,will generally produce fine lay- 
ers. The hens should be carefully watched, and 





| stand of plants. 





what | they need to keep healthy. Regularity 
in feeding and cleanliness must also be ob- 


served strictly and constantly. D. Z. E, 








Sand asa Safeguard against Melon-Bugs, 
<—> 


In a change of base, last spring, we left 
behind our frames covered with mog- 
quito netting, to cover the melon and 
squash vines. The seeds were planted at 
the usual time, and we never had a better 
It looked a little like Para. 
dise to see the Marblehead squashes growing 
for three weeks, without the sign of a bug a- 
round them, every leaf perfect. The bugs 
struck us about the 20th of June, the three 
species that infest them all at once, and com- 
menced their ravages. A successful grower 
of watermelons suggested sand as a remedy, 
A load of fine sand was brought and im- 
mediately applied, about a peck to each hill, 
around the young plants, an inch deep or 
more, The bugs did not all leave at once, 
but the nuisance was so far abated, that the 
young plants were saved, with the usual ap- 
plication of wood-ashes upon the leaves, 
The philosophy of the action of the sand, 
seems to be this; the instinct of the injuri- 
ous bugs leads them to burrow in the earth, 
immediately around the stems and on them, 
especially the common Squash-bug (Coreus 
tristis,) well known by its strong odor. They 
lay their eggs in patches upon the leaves, 
where they are easily crushed between thumb 
and finger, but their place of retreat is at the 
base of the stems. These bugs prey upon the 
stems, as well as the leaves, and later in the 
season, if left to themselves, they will cut off 
the stems, and the vines will suddenly die, 
perhaps with half grown fruit upon them. 
The sand is very slippery, and does not favor 

e their burrowing, and they 
seem to quit in disgust. 
On examining the squash 
stems, about the middle of 
July, when they were thin- 
ned out to four plants ina 
hill, we found none of the 
stems marred by these in- 
sects, and not one of these 
bugs was visible. A few 
of the Striped-bugs (Gale- 
ruca_ vittata,) and the 





Speckled-bug, lingered, but 
not enough to check the 
luxuriant growth of the 














Fig. 2 


if they frequently fail to do their duty, replace | rains and continued warmth. 


them with better ones. Hatch very early, so 
as to get the pullets to laying in the fall and 
winter, and keep no hens over two years old. 

A superior food for laying fowls is whole 





-—CROSS-SECTION OF FOUNTAIN, 


| 


} 


wheat or good wheat screenings and cracked | 


wheat. When bought, it pays best to get 
sound wheat, as all of it is suitable for food. A 
second, or even a good third quality of wheat 
should be purchased, the amount fed being 
governed greatly by the condition of the 
birds and the severity of the weather. A little 


point. The hens must not, however, be con- 


fined solely to this diet, but have occasional | 
| crops to a systematic rotation, that there may 


feed of meat(cooked and chopped fine),scalded 
corn-meal, buckweat, whether they have 
Some kind of green food 


| 


squashes, watermelons, and 
nutmeg melons, promoted 
by the abundant moisture 
of late and oft-repeated 
The sand, in 
this case, has worked admirably. 





What Crops to Raise.—In deciding 
upon the crops to be grown it is necessary to 
consider their respective market values, and 
grow those most in demand. If to be carried 
far, it is economy to condense the products 
by making more meat, wool, etc., and less 
grain. The peculiarities of the soil must be 
considered, and the kinds of crops selected 
that will grow to the best advantage. The 


experience and care will soon determine this | kind and number of farm animals to be pro- 


vided for must not be overlooked in the sys 
tem. There must be an adjustment of the 


be saving in labor, and an opportunity for thor- 
ough tillage. This implies that each farmer 
must determine for himself the crops to rails 
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THE COUNTRY CHURCH, 


Designed by Fred. Rondel, Sr., and Engraved for the American A griculturist, 


Ge ving the bells and we raise the strain, 
he hang uy garlands cucevywhere 
And hid the tapers twinkle fair, 
And feast and trolic—and then we go 
Bach to the same old lives again. 


SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


% heard the bells on Christmas Bay 
Aheix old, familiar cavols play, 

And wild and sweet 

Lhe words repeat 
Of peace on carth, Hood-will ta men! 


LONGFELLOw, 
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Prevent Posts from Splitting. 
BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. ¥. 
ies 

When driving posts, unless one is very 
careful, many of them will split at the top, 
and be rendered less durable or even worth- 
less. This damage and loss can be avoided 
in a great measure by proper preparation of 
the posts before they are driven. The tops 
of sawed posts should have the sides cut off 
as in fig 1; or simply cut off each corner, as 
in fig. 2, while a round post should be shaped 
as in fig. 3. The part of the post removed need 
not be more than half an inch in thickness, 
but when the corners only are cut away, 
the chip should be thicker. In driving it is 





Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2. 


very important to strike the post squarely 
on the top, and not at one corner or side. 

Usually, after the posts are all driven, they 
are sawed off on top, and in most soils at the 
North the frosts heave them more or less 
each season, and they need to be driven 
down to the usual depth. Todo this with 
but little injury to the post, the device shown 
in fig. 4should be used. It is simply a piece 
of tough hard-wood scantling, e, 18 inches 
in length, with tapering ends. It should be 
provided with a handle, h, 3 feet in length, 
of quite small size, and, if possible, of green 
timber. In using it, let one person (a boy 
will do,) lay the bit of scantling on top of 
the post to be re-driven, when, with the bee- 
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Fig. 4.—SCANTLING WITH HANDLE IN POSITION. 


tle or sledge, the scantling, instead of the 
post, is struck, thus preventing the splitting 
of the post. When the top of a fence is 
surmounted by a stringer, as in the engrav- 
ing, the effect of the blow is distributed 
over a large space, and both stringer and 
post escape injury, which would not be the 
case if driven in the usual manner. The at- 
tendant should keep hold of the handle, h, 
while the posts are being driven, and move 
the scantling from post to post as required. 








Caulifiowers.—This most delicate and 
delicious vegetable has never been, within 
our recollection, so abundant or so fine as 
during this year. Enormous and beauti- 
fully-grown heads have sold at little above 
the price of cabbages. The growers have 
adopted a method which may be useful to 
market gardeners elsewhere. The pure white 
surface is readily soiled by dust, etc., and 





soon turns dark colored by exposure. This 
season the cauliflowers come to market, each 
having the ‘‘ flower” or head covered with 
white paper, kept in place by tucking its 
edges under the remains of the leaves which 
have been trimmed off. The excellent con- 
dition in which they reach the consumer, 
quite warrants the slight extra trouble. 





Keeping Farm Accounts. 
" BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 
aS 
In order to know what crops are paying 
best, it is necessary that a farmer should 
keep an account with each field on his farm. 
If he were to have a general account, he 
could tell at the year’s end whether he had 
made or lost, but precisely where the gain or 
loss came from, he could not know with any 
degree of certainty. He might lose money 
on corn, while the profit realized from wheat 
would be sufficient to over-balance this loss. 
If he keeps a record with the corn-field, 
and another with the wheat-field, he can tell 
just what the loss or gain from each field is. 
The keeping of field accounts necessitates 
the plotting of the farm, with a number for 
each field. This shou]ld be done in advance 
of the work of spring. The accounts, in- 
stead of being kept between the farmer and 
another person, will be between himself and 
field No. 1, or 2, or 3, etc. Two small blank- 
books are needed in which to preserve the 
record. One, the ordinary day-bovk of the 
merchant, in which is entered the transac- 
tions for the day. The other, a ledger, has 
each page ruled for debit and credit. On the 
left-hand side will be entered all expenses 
which the cultivation of the field and the 
harvesting and sale of the crop occasions. 
The right-hand side is for the receipts from 
the sale of the crops. At the head of each 
ledger page put the number of the field, 
the record of which is kept on that page. 
For example, begin with field No.1. This, 
it may be supposed, is planted to corn. If 
work was begun on this field by plowing, 
April 20th, the day-book entry will be: 
DPE RO: osccsesecce Field No. 1, 
To one day’s work, man and team........ $2.50. 
Each day the work done on that field will be 
charged toit. This day-book account should 
be attended to every day; if neglected, these 
important items will be forgotten. Perhaps 
the first work done on this field will be ma- 
nuring it. If so, the entry in the day-book 
of the first day’s work would stand like this : 
Ve Rar ey rears Field No. 1, 
To 10 loads of manure, 50c. each.......... $5.00. 
To work of man and team. ...... ........ 
After that would come plowing, harrowing, 
marking, planting, cost of seed, etc., and 
then the items of expense for cultivating and 
harvesting, as performed through the season. 
Bear in mind that every item of expense 
belonging to the field must be charged to it. 
If anything is sold from the field, or used 
by the farmer, it must be credited to the 
field. For instance, corn may be used for 
eating. Make an entry in the day-book thus: 
eg | (Re ee Field No. 1, Cr. 
BY GOCE DOT. oo 6 5 5ic02 0005s ne esincseces eeee 25c. 
The above will give an idea of what the 
day-book entries should be. It is a sort of 
diary of every day’s work, and all expenses 
connected therewith. Keep this diary in 
such a way that you know just what field 
the work went to, and what has been re- 





ceived from that field. Every thing going to 
the field makes it a debtor. Every thi 

coming from the field makes the farmer the 
debtor. Thought of in this way, the keep- 
ing of the day-book is a very simple thing, 








A Wire Tightener. 
e —— 

Mr. “ H. H.,” Bordentown, N. J., sends ug 
a sketch and description of a cheap device 
for tightening the wires of grape trellises and 
fences. It is made by simply boring inch 
holes for each wire, in the side of the wel]- 
braced end posts, and placing in them pieces 
of wood 12 inches long, as shown in the en- 
graving. Wagon spokes are very good, if 
one has them, These pieces should have a, 
small hole bored through them to receive the 
ends of the wires. By using a monkey- 
wrench, the wires may be stretched to any 
desired tightness. When they are drawn 
tight enough, the spoke is driven into the 
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METHOD OF TIGHTENING TRELLISES. 


post to prevent its turning and letting the 
wire slip back. When the wires become loose, 
they may be readily tightened by again turn- 
ing the ‘‘ spokes,” as shown in the engraving. 





A Half Wire Gate. 
— 


“P. J.S.,” of Caledonia, Minn, sends us a 
sketch of a “half wire” gate, and writes: 
This makes a light gate, that a child can 
handle, which does not sag or get out of re- 
pair, and is cattle proof. The materials are 
two boards 12 or 14 feet long, three uprights, 
the end-pieces 3'/, feet and the center 4'/, 
feet; two strands of barbed wire, one be- 
tween the boards, and the other at the top of 
the uprights. It is hung the same as the 











BARBED WIRE IN A GATE. 


common “slide and swing” form of gate. 
One in my garden fence has for three years 
bid defiance to the village cows of the street, 
usually so skilled in gate opening. 





Making Sorghum Sugar. 
we e 

Much progress has recently been made im 
the separation and crystalization of the 
sugar of the Sorghum plant. The following 
are the principal points to be observed: the 
juice from the mill is placed in copper vessels 
and heated to 175° F., when successive quan- 
tities of milk of lime are added, and stirred 
in until litmus paper is tinged purple. The 
juice is boiled and the thick scum removed 
until the liquid becomes clear. (It is an m1 
portant matter of experience to know the 
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amount of lime to be added.) The clear juice 
is drawn from the defecator into the evapor- 
ating pan, when sulphuric acid is cautiously 
added, and stirred in until blue litmus paper, 
dipped into it, is reddened. The evaporation 
is continued until the desired density is reach- 
ed, when the syrup is placed in a warm room 
to crystalize. Professor Henry, of Wiscon- 
sin University, who has made valuable ex- 
periments with Amber cane, gives the fol- 
lowing preliminary rules: ‘‘Do not cut the 
cane until the seed begins to harden. Do not 
allow the cane to stand stripped in the field, 
but work it up as soon as possible after being 
cut. Defecate the juice as soon as possible 
after leaving the mill.” 





A “Two-Story” Milking Stool. 
Silla 


A convenient milking stool is shown in 
the accompanying engraving. The long 
board, forming the “first floor,” rests upon 
four stout legs. The two rear legs pass up 





A GOOD MILKING STOOL, 


to the short board above, that forms the seat. 
A cleat is placed on the front edge of the 
long board, to keep the pail from sliding off 
of the stool when the person is milking. 








Posts Lifted by Frost. 
—~_— 

The curious expansion of water in freezing, 
and of soils filled with water, has a telling ef- 
fect upon fence posts standing in damp 
ground. The top soil around a fence post, if 
dry, or only slightly moist, does not affect 
the post during winter. But if the particles 
of soil are saturated with water, on freezing 
the whole expands an eighth, so that, when 
frozen eight inches deep, the post is lifted an 
inch out of the lower unfrozen soil. If the 
frost penetrates sixteen inches, the post rises 
two inches. When the frost leaves, and the 
surface soil sinks back, the post remains two 
inches out of the ground. ,A few freezings 














Fig. 1.—pPost LIFTED BY FROST. 


of the surface will thus inevitably throw the 
post out so far as to render it useless, unless 
it is driven down every spring before the open 
space left at its bottom is filled by soil washed 
in. For this reason it is advisable to make 
the extreme lower ends of fence and other 
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posts a little tapering, or at least to clip off 
the bottom corners so that they can be driven 
down more easily when lifted. We will say 
now in advance, that all fence and other 
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2. WALL ON A RIDGE. 3. WALL ON 








posts should be examined early every spring, 
and those at all lifted be driven back with a 
beetle or sledge hammer. A stitch in time 
will save nine, here. On naturally dry, or 
drained land, the above trouble will not be 
experienced, except at places where water 
flows through them from a higher to a lower 
level, thus keeping them wet, or very damp. 
Destroying Stone Fence Walls. 

When these stand on water-saturated soil, 
the expansion by cold, if uniform on both 
sides, does not affect them. But almost in- 
variably, especially if running in any direc- 
tion but north and south, and often then, the 
soil under them will be more frozen or sooner 
thawed on one side than on the other, and 
thus they will be thrown out of perpendicu- 
lar, and more or less disturbed. Only four 
inches of frozen wet ground under one side 
of astone wall, and none under the other, 
will lift the frozen side half an inch, or 
enough to tilt five inches to one side the top 
of a wall five feet high and two feet thick at 
the bottom—enough to greatly disturb it, and 
ultimately throw it down. A wall set down 
two or three feet deep in the ground will be 
similarly affected, if water stands around its 
base. There are two remedies. One is to 
run a drain under or near the wall, deep 
enough to carry off all standing water about 
it, below the freezing point. The other is, to 
raise the earth into a ridge before the wall is 
built, high enough to have it always dry. 
This is readily done by successive plowings, 
turning the furrows to the center of where 
the wall is to stand. The saving of founda- 
tion stone will far more than cover the cost 
of raising the ridge; and the fence will not 
need to be so high if standing on such a 
ridge, as animals will not jump it so well 
when they must spring from ground rising 
in front of them. 

Farmers and their Health. 
ee 

By ‘“‘ farmers” we include, of course, their 
wives and children, and we have often 
thought, with the general lack of precautions 
for preserving health, what wonderful consti- 
tutions we have inherited. Were it not that 
we have had a great store of vigor from our 
ancestors to draw upon, we should have been 
long ago a nation of invalids. But as one can 
not always draw upon a bank account with- 
out adding to his deposits, so, sooner or later, 
if we continue to violate all the laws of health, 
our drafts will be met with—‘‘no funds.” 
The farmer, of all men, needs health, and far- 
mers, as a rule, are the most healthy of all 
people, and this in spite of a general neglect 
of the sanitary laws. If we were to say that 
we proposed to make some ‘‘ Hygienic Sug- 
gestions,” they would probably be passed by. 
So we give some suggestions about keeping 
well.—One of the general rules given for every 








one, in all climates, is to take a daily bath, 
or, at least, a bath once in every 48 hours. A 
daily bath, as generally understood, is impos- 
sible to most farmers ; but a pail of water and 
a large towel is within reach of every farmer 
and every one else. Wet one end of the towel, 
and go over the whole body, and rub dry with 
the other end. If two towels can be afforded, 
all the better, but a large one, properly used, 
will answer. The comfort of a bath of this 
kind to the farmer after a day’s work in the 
field, when his skin is covered ‘with dust, has 
only to be experienced to make it a custom. 
The caution is: bathe so quickly, and rub 
dry so briskly, as not to get at all chilly. 

On going to bed, change the clothes, and if 
those taken off are to be worn the next day, 
turn them so that they may air and dry 
thoroughly.—In eating, especially in warm 
weather, ‘‘go slow.” Do not come in, hot 
from work, and at once sit down at the table, 
but take time to cool off, and at mgals, eat 
slowly. Many look upon the time spent at 
meals as wasted, while it is really of the 
greatest importance. Eat slowly, and chew 
well. If you can prolong the time at meals 
by pleasant conversation, do so. Do not be 
in a hurry to resume work after meals in hot 
weather. Take along nooning. Better spir- 
its, and increased vigor and strength, will 
far more than make up the time taken to rest. 

A general fault of our sleeping rooms is 
lack of ventilation. One reason for this is 
the attempt to keep out flies and mosquitoes, 
by closing the rooms during the day. Frames 
upon which wire-cloth, or the cheaper mos- 
quito netting is stretched, will keep out insects 
and allow of needed ventilation. 

Farmers who work all day, are not often 
troubled with sleeplessness, insomnia, as it 
is called ; yet it is in some cases a disease, and 
the more fatigued one may be, the less he is 
inclined to sleep. A brisk walk before bed- 
time, and asponging and rubbing of the whole 
body, with a wet towel around the head, will 
often break up the very unpleasant habit. 

Farmers are very apt to neglect their teeth, 
Every one should have a tooth-brush, not too 
hard, and brush the teeth, using water freely, 
on going to bed and again on rising. 





Hoisting Beef. 


a 

The engraving herewith given illustrates 
a method of hoisting beef, sent us by a 
subscriber. It consists of a log-roller fit- 
ted in two bed-pieces, and provided with 
levers. The ‘‘ windlass” is placed over a 
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A BEEF HOISTER, 


trap-doorway in the floor, and the beef is 
raised as seen in the above illustration. 
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A Home-Made Bag-Holder. 
—~—_ 


Mr. “J. S. S.,” Brighton, Ontario, sends us 
a sketch and description of a bag-holder, and 
‘one of the most useful articles a man can 
have in his barn.” It consists of a post, a, 
2 by 4 inches, and 5 feet long, with six '/.-inch 
holes near the upper end, as shown in the 
engraving. The bar, b, passes through a 
mortise and over the pin nearest the bag, 
and under the other pin. This bar can be 
moved up or down, to suit the length of the 
bag. The post, a, sets in a bed-piece, c, 2 by 
3 inches and 2 feet long. A board, d, 18 inches 
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A HANDY BAG-HOLDER. 


square, fastened upon the bed-piece, fur- 
nishes the necessary rest for the bag. The 
mouth of the bag is held open by means of 
hooks placed on the ends of the cross-bar, 
with another beneath the main bar. 





An Interesting Exception. 
a 


There is a noteworthy exception to a gen- 
eral law of Nature, easily understood by all, 
a knowledge of which is of much practical 
utility, particularly at this season. As a 
rule, solid, liquid and gaseous substances are 
expanded by heat and contracted by cold, 
but there are afew remarkable exceptions, 
the most important of which is water ata 
certain temperature. Fill a cup with water 
at any temperature between 40° and 200° 
Fahrenheit, and a few degrees of heat added 
will cause it to expand and overflow. If 
filled at any temperature, say between 45° 
and the boiling point (212°), and then cooled, 
the cup will not be full, but the water will 
grow less and less in bulk until the cold 
reaches about 39}°, when the water will 
again begin to expand and increase in bulk 
with every degree of temperature lost. 
When it becomes solid at 32°, the ice will 
occupy about one-eighth more space than 
the water did at 393°, or at only 7}° above. 
The cause of this expansion is supposed to 
be, that below 39° ice crystals begin to form, 
and these arrange themselves across each 
other, so to speak, and thus occupy more 
space. A lump of sugar or marble will oc- 
cupy more space when broken into small 
pieces. This is 

A Most Important Provision of Nature 
in several respects. For example, if water 
contracted at low temperatures into smaller 
space, it would become heavier. Then the ice, 
as fast as formed, would sink to the bottom of 
ponds, lakes, and rivers, and they would 
soon become a solid mass of ice, which 
would hardly thaw out during the entire 
spring, and not in summer even if the water 











were many feet indepth. Now, when the ice 
forms, being lighter than water because of 


its expansion, it rises to the surface ; and as | 


ice is a non-conductor of heat, it forms a 


protection to the water below, keeping in its | 
| worn an India rubber over-coat or poncho, 


heat, and so we have but a few inches, or at 
most two or three feet of ice formed, which 
soon melts when warm weather returns. 








An Immense Force. 
<_ 


We can not tell why, but we know that 
when water changes into ice, it expands 
with a power greater even than that of gun- 
powder or dynamite. A single inch of water 
confined in the center of a large cannon 
ball would, on freezing, expand so as to burst 
it asunder, if the particles of iron around 
the water did not condense enough to make 
room for the expanding ice. Water freezing 
in the cracks and fissures of great rocks 
often bursts them into pieces. Indeed, all 
our soils were probably once solid rocks. 
These were broken by ice and the rending of 
volcanic action. The moist surfaces of the 
fragments are continually being chipped off 
by alternate expansion and contraction of 
heat and cold, and especially by the expan- 
sion of the freezing moisture. This action, 
with the aid of the atmosphere, is continu- 
ally setting at liberty potash and other ele- 
ments of plant food, found in the composi- 
tion of rocks, stones, pebbles, and sand 
particles, which are merely rocks or stones 
of very small size. Examine the smallest 
bit of sand under the microscope, and it will 
be seen to be only a diminutive rock. The 
same is true of all the fine particles of soils, 

Making Frost Enrich the Soil. 

In afrozen, compact, wet soil, the icy layer 
formed acts as a non-conductor of heat, pre- 
venting its escape; and such soils do not 


freeze and thaw deeply, and less new plant | 
| or chain. 


food issupplied. If before it freezes solid we 
plow or spade the ground into a loose condi- 
tion, the frost will penetrate far deeper, and 
the soil be richer in plant food for the next 
summer’s crop. Deep dead furrowsor drains 
made in wet fields of winter wheat, rye, and 
grass, have a like beneficial effect. 
More Important Still 
is another benefit of removing all standing 
water from around plants and roots remain- 
ing in the ground during freezing weather. 
While, as stated above, most solid substances 
are contracted by cold, a soil saturated with 
water expands the same as water itself. The 


greatest cold will not kill the roots of hardy | 


crops like wheat, rye, and grass, but the ex- 
pansion of the wet soil one-eighth of its bulk 
rends and tears their roots. Two or three 
alternate freezings and thawings of the 
ground, if wet, will do far more harm to 
winter crops than the longest, severest steady 
winter ever known. The important lesson 
taught by this is: be sure to clear out the 
dead furrows and their outlets now, and 
again early in spring, so as to drain off all 
standing water to a point below the main 
roots of the plants. It also shows one great 
benefit of draining all cultivated land which 
holds water during winter and spring. 
Rubber Garments.—It is surprising 
how great a prejudice exists among many 
farmers to the use of rubber garments. 
Boots are in common use now-a-days for wet 
and thawy weather, but itis looked upon as 
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effeminate to protect one’s shoulders ang 
legs with the same material. Many a man 
with a poor constitution, has succumbed re 
the effects of wet and exposure, who might 
be now living, well and happy, if he had 


The last named article is simply a rubber 
blanket with a hole in the center to put one’s 
head through. In many respects it is better 
protection then theover coat, for in a hard 
rain the water runs off from the corners, and 
for horseback riding, it is much superior, 
oo 


The Loading of Ice. 
-ildpene 


Mr. “‘C. G. T.,” Dutchess Co., N. Y., sends 
us a sketch of a method of loading ice, here 
illustrated, and writes: Whenever ice must 
be hauled on sleds, the following method 
of loading will save a great deal of heavy 
lifting. A pole of sufficient length to reach 
the bottom of the pond is firmly set through 
a hole cut in the ice. Ata suitable hight, a 
chain with a loop at the end is fastened; 
through this loop another pole is passed, 
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LOADING ICE EASILY. 


which acts as a lever. At one end of this 
lever the ice-tongs are attached with a rope 
A canal is cut, the ice blocks 
floated up to it, when they may be hoisted 
from the water directly into the sled. 


rere 


Work in the Woods. 


Formerly it was the American farmer's 
pride to possess great skill with the axe. 
The lamented Lincoln won fame as a wood- 
chopper and rail-splitter. Horace Greeley 
loved his axe, and even in the latest years of 
his busy life retained in good measure the 
skill he had in his boyhood, and his ringing 
blows waked the echoes of Chappaqua as he 
toiled for health and pleasure. The woods 
at this season invite the farmer. The sooner 
the wood is cut after sap ceases to flow in 
autumn, the sounder, more elastic, and dura- 
ble will be the timber. The same causes 
make it more solid, dry, and valuable as 
fuel. A good farmer can ill afford to send 
his men into his timber lot to cut at their 
own discretion. He will almost always find 
—even if he marks every tree to be cut— 
that with the recklessness of irresponsibility, 
some wrong trees will come down ; trees will 
be felled so as to lodge in others, which must 
be cut too, or so as to bring young trees, 
which should stand, with them in their fall. 
Trees will be cut with tall stumps, or s0 a8 
to have long splinters drawn out from the 
butt, spoiling the lower log for four or five 
feet perhaps. Most of these things can be 
avoided if the farmer accompanies his med, — 
and directs and leads the work. There 
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is still a good demand for white-oak at 
the North, and live-oak at the South, for 
ship-timber. *‘ Knees” are hewed outof the 
butts, the crook running into the root, or 
out into the branches Timber four to twelve 
inches square, having a distinct bend, is in 
demand in the ship-yards at paying prices. 








Law for Farmers. 
BY, HENRY A. HAIGH, ESQ., DETROIT, MICH. 
gs 
What Goes With the Farm.* 

When a farm is bought or sold, questions 
often arise as to what goes with it, and dis- 
putes may often be avoided if farmers know 
just what their farm deeds include. In brief, 
where no reservations are made in the deed, 
the conveyance includes the land, the build- 
ings upon it, and all such chattels or articles 
as have become so attached or fixed to the 
soil or to the buildings, as become what is 
known in law as ‘‘ Fixtures.” 

The land, the buildings, and the fixtures, 
then, constitute the farm. The first two are 
easily understood—the land up to its boun- 
daries is included in the deed. If the boun- 
dary is a street, or fresh water stream, or in- 
land lake or pond, it extends generally to 
the middle of these, unless otherwise specif- 
ically stated. The buildings are all inéluded, 
no matter how they rest upon the ground; 
and if any one of them has been blown or 
torn down, and its materials stored away for 
future use upon the farm, such material is 
also included, If it is found that any build- 
ing belongs to some one else, with the right 
to remove it, such fact constitutes a breach 
of covenant, if not stated. 

What constitutes a ‘‘ Fixture” depends 
largely on the intention of the owner in put- 
ting it there, and also upon the manner in 
which it is affixed. Anything so fixed to 
the coil or the buildings that it cannot be re- 
moved without injury, nearly always goes 
with the farm; and anything of a perma- 
nent nature, fitted for permanent use, and 
annexed thereto by the owner with that in- 
tention, generally goes with the land, though 
it might be severed without any injury, as 
the following examples will illustrate: All 
fences upon the farm go with it, but not 
fencing materials, as rails, etc., if bought 
elsewhere and piled upon the farm, and not 
yet built into a fence; they have never yet 
been ‘‘annexed.” But rails cut from timber 
standing on the farm and piled up for future 
use, go with it; their original annexation is 
not severed by being changed from standing 
trees to rails. If, however, they were cut 
with the intention of using them elsewhere 
than on the farm, they would then be per- 
sonal property, and would not pass. The 
bare intention in the mind of the owner in 
this instance makes the difference between 
real estate and personal property. Hop 
poles, if they have been once used upon the 
farm, are regarded as a part of it, though at 
the time of sale they are stored away for fu- 
ture use. Loose scaffold-poles, however, 
laid across the beams of a barn, have een 
held not to be a part of the realty. Stand- 





* The professional reader will find the following cases 
of interest, as holding the principles here set forth: 
62 Penn. St., 33; 35 Conn.,94; 48 N. Y., 282: 9 E.G. 
Green, 260 ; 42 Vt., 146; 20 Wend., 636 ; 1 Ohio St., 511; 
2Smith’s L.C., 5 Am. ed., 252; 40 Vt.. 235; 43 N. H., 
806; 2 Hill, 142; 16 Ill., 480; 1 Kernan, 1233 54 Me., 309; 
13 Grey, 93; 43 Vt., 95; 7 Watts, 887; 41 N. H., 505; i¢ 
Conn., 154; 75 Tll., 385; 7 Mass., 482: 102 Mass., 517; 99 
Mass., 457 ; 19 Pick., 314 ; 86 Conn., 86; 12 N. Y., 170. 














ing trees, of course, are part of the farm 
so are trees cut or blown down, if left where 
they fall, but not if corded up for sale* the 
wood has then become personal property. 


A Safety Egg-Carrier. 


BY B. J. GOODWIN, BREMER CO., IOWA. 
—— 





We live 11 miles from our market town,,. 


often have to carry eggs in a lumber wagon, 
and have lost many by breaking. To avoid 
this loss, T devised the following plan of set- 
ting the egg-box on springs. In figure 1, a 
represents the bottom-board of the spring- 
box, near the edges of which are fastened 6 
wire-coil springs or bed-springs. At }, is rep- 


| resented a hole made in the board to receive 


the lower end of the spring, about '/2 inch 
of which is bent down for that purpose. 
Small staples are driven into the board, to 
hold the springs in place. Scraps of leather 
or tin might be tacked or screwed down, in- 
stead of using staples; d, d, are leather 
straps, an inch or more wide, and long 
enough to reach from the bottom-board, 
where each one is fastened by two screws, 
to the egg-box, after being placed on the 
springs. Figure 2 represents the side and 
end boards, which, when placed over the 
bottom-board holding the springs, forms the 
spring-box ; screws fasten the side and end 
boards to the bottom-board of the spring- 
box, pieces of tin being nailed around the 
corners of the box, to give it proper strength, 
the nails being clinched on the inside. 

After securing the springs and straps to 
the bottom-board, the egg-box should be 

\ \ f 
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Fig. 1.—BOTTOM BOARD OF SPRING BOX. 


placed on the springs, and the points of the 
springs placed in holes previously made in 
the bottom of the egg-box to receive them. 
Now put a sufficient weight in the egg-box 
to settle it down firmly on the springs, and 
fasten the upper ends of the straps to the 
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Fig. 2.—FRAME FOR HOLDING EGG BOX. 


box, being careful to have the box set level. 
Having done this, take the part, fig. 2, and 
put it down over the egg-box to its place, and 
make it fast to the bottom board of the 
spring-box with heavy screws. The object 
of the bottom, fig. 2, is to keep the springs 





from being strained to one side in going 
over rough ground. It should be made ,/, 
inch or so larger than the egg-box, that the 
latter may have tho benefit of the springs. 
Our former custom was to put a feeding of 
hay in the wagon-box, about midway from 
one erid to the other, place the egg-box on 
the hay, and drive carefully over the rough 
places. But more or less eggs would be 
broken, the best we could do, whether they 
were packed in bran or put in paper ‘‘ boxes” 


<a = 





Fig. 3.—EG@G BOX COMPLETE, 





or cases. After setting the box on springs 
as described, I place it on the bottom 
boards of the wagon-box, with one end 
directly over the forward axle of the wagon, 
and can drive to town, without special care 
in passing the rough places upon the 
road, and seldom break an egg. 








Administering Drugs to Dogs and Pigs. 
ee 


The following is the safest method of giv- 
ing medicine to Dogs in a liquid form: tie 
the mouth, and have him held firmly. Then 
draw out the cheek, which acts as a funnel, 
and pour down the fluid. If he clenches 
the teeth so as to exclude the liquid, put a 
bit of wood between them. In giving a 
bolus or ball, one person should hold the dog 
between his knees, the hinder part resting on 
the floor. Another person then forces open 
the mouth by pressing the forefinger and 
thumb of the left hand upon the lips of the 
upper jaw, and with the right thrusts the 
ball far enough back toward the animal’s gul- 
let to ensure its ready passage to the stomach. 

To prevent disgust and sickness, nauseous 
medicines should be enveloped in thin paper 
or in a thin flour wafer. Whenever possible, 
the necessary medicine should be introduced. 
into the food of the Pig. If this is impossi- 
ble, small pigs may be drenched by seizing 
them by both ears, placing them between 
the legs, and lifting them a few inches from 
the ground. The medicine, previously mix- 
ed, is gradually poured into the mouth from 
an iron spoon by another person, the eleva- 
tion of the head causing the mixture to pass 
backwards, and thus be swallowed. For 
large pigs, the operator can hold the head 
firmly between his knees, while an assistant. 
secures the hinder portions. The first, lifting 
the head a little, turns it somewhat to the 
right, separates the lips on the right side, 
when he can pour the contents of the horn 
or bottle into the angle of the mouth. Or 
again, the animal may be secured by a run-. 
ning noose to a post, and then be drenched 
by a single person. 





**Spavin Cure.’’—A spavin isa growth 
of bone upon the hock joint of a horse. 
After the growth has become solid, and is. 
a true spavin, it can not be cured, but: 
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only relieved. Spavine are often very sensi- 
tive, and cause great pain. They cause the 
horse to tread upon the toe of the foot for 
relief ; this changes the growth of the foot, 
and of the muscles and tendons of the leg 
more or less. The hoof grows high at the 
heel, and contracts. Now this condition of 
things can not be cured in the ordinary sense 
of the word, and any seller of a liniment or 
other article who claims to cure spavin, is a 
humbug. Nevertheless, the liniment may 
be valuable as affording relief to the horse, 
either by benumbing the muscles, or by al- 
laying the inflammation and irritability of 
the parts, so that the animal may cease to go 
lame for a time, if not permanently. 








A Few Nesting Boxes. 


a 
Many farmers and other persons who keep 
" poultry fail to provide nests for their hens, 
and then grumble because they seek their 
nests about 
and under the 
farm  build- 
ings, in fence 
corners, under 
brush heaps, 
and various 
‘| out - of - the- 
way places. If 
f clean boxes, 
¢ | providedwith 
straw or other 
nesting ma- 
terial, had 
been put up 
at convenient points the hens would have 
used them, and would not ‘‘steal’’ their nests. 
A very good size for a nest-box is one foot 
square, and nine or ten inches in hight. They 
should be well made, and if planed and paint- 
ed all the better. Apply kerosene freely to 





Fig. 1.—A HANGING NESTING BOX. 


gether. This should be applied early in 
spring and again about the first of July; it 
will at once kill hen lice, and also prevent 
their getting a foothold about the boxes. 
Nesting boxes should never be perma- 
nently attached to buildings, but ia upon 

















Fig. 2.—SLIDING BOXES. 


a floor, or hung to the side of a hennery or 
other convenient place to both fowls and at- 
tendant. An excellent plan for thus secur- 
ing the boxes is shown in fig. 1. At one side 
of the box, near the top, is bored an inch 
hole, through which loosely passes a wooden 
or iron pin, driven in the side of the build- 
ing. Considerable annoyance is often exper- 
ienced by laying hens interfering with those 
that are setting; often a whole setting of 
eggs are broken, or areso disturbed that they 
will not hatch. This trouble is readily 








avoided by those who have a poultry house 
with two rooms, by the use of sliding boxes, 
as shown in fig. 2. A hole is cut through 
the partition about two feet from the floor, 





Fig. 3.—A MOVING BOX. 


to the bottom of which is firmly nailed a 
shelf or platform, e, e, about two feet in 
length and nearly one foot in width. Upon 
this board rests the nesting boxes, made so 
that they can be easily slid back’ and forth. 
The ends are made one inch higher than the 
sides that they may not slide clear through 
or fall down. At b one box is shown pulled 
out in the room, while at a the box is seen 
pushed through into the adjoining room. As 
fast as hens manifest a desire to set they may 
be furnished with eggs and put in the nest 
room, in which laying fowls are not allowed. 
As all do not have poultry houses, a box 
similar to the one shown in fig. 3 may be 
adopted. <A light frame work of lath is 
placed over the box before moving. L. D. 8. 


Two Errors in Draining. 
aan 
The first error in draining is that too many 
farmers never get atit. The representations 
of the profitableness of thorough draining 
are abundant in our agricultural journals, 
and in the reports of our State and County 
Agricultural Societies. Tiles are advertised, 





| far and wide, at very reasonable rates, and 


tile-making machines are in the market, so 


| that if a farmer be too far from a tile fac- 


the inside, where the boards are nailed to- | tory he can make ard burn his own tiles, if he 


has a bed of clay upon his farm, or is 
within easy reach of one. Thorough drain- 
age is said to pay for itself in one, two, or 
three crops after the tilesarelaid. Itisaper- 
manent investment, and lasts for a hundred 
years or more, making the best grass lands in 
the world. Farmers without exception are 
enthusiastic in praise of tile draining, after 
they have once tried it,and rarely rest until 
every square rod upon the farm that needs it 
is underlaid with them. Yet the average tiller 
of the soil is slow to receive these statements, 
and still slower to open his first drain. He 
has plenty of wet lands, rich in ferns, mosses, 
flags, poke root, skunk cabbage, hard-hack, 
rushes, elders, wild roses, and all that coarse 
herbage that tells of water upon the sur- 
face, but he does not seem to see it. He has 
not the capital to drain with, or thinks he has 
not, which is quite as bad. He has money 
enough, or sufficient credit to buy more land, 
railroad stock, to lend on bond and mort- 
gage, but none to put into “‘ crockery,” as he 
facetiously calls the tiles. The wretched quag- 
mires, bogs, and swales, now an offence to 
the eye, and a drain on the purse, might be 
made to blossom as the rose, but he dies 
without the sight. The next error is that 
when he ventures upon draining it is not 
thoroughly done. It is merely asurface job, 
which does not effectually relieve the land of 
its water and remedy its defects. The roots 
of all cultivated crops will penetrate the soil 
three or more feet in search of food if they 
have the opportunity. He drains a foot or 





| 





eighteen inches, if he does not strike hard 
pan nearer the surface, and calls his job fin- 
ished. There is, of course, some advantage 
in this surface draining, but it is slight in 
comparison with thorough draining, which 
should never be less than three feet, in all 
soils, where there is fall enough to allow it, 
This makes fewer drains necessary, and gives 
a much larger feeding ground for the roots 
of plants. As the water gves out in the 
drains the air penetrates to the depth of three 
feet, and is continually working healthful 
changes in the soil, transmuting inert matter 
into plant food. The rains of summer and 
the frosts and snows of winter are cortinually 
enriching a deep-drained soil. The hard pan, 
commonly found in these clayey soils that 
need draining, is gradually disintegrated, and 
the crops are wonderfully increased. It ig 
somewhat expensive to penetrate the hard 
pan with pick, crow-bar and spade, but no 
labor in the process of draining pays better. 
A job of this kind, well done, may be classed 
among the investment securities. It will 
pay good interest promptly for a hundred 
years and more. CONNECTICUT. 





Winter Rations for Poultry. 
a 

As staple food, nothing is better and 
nothing is so cheap as good Indian corn, 
and one meal aday may safely be of this 
grain, either ground or whole. Grinding is 
of less consequence for poultry than for the 
larger animals, as every bird carries a com- 
plete mill for this purpose, and puts in a new 
run of stones as often as it can get to the 
ground. A variety of grain is always ac- 
ceptable ; wheat screenings, buckwheat, oats, 
and rye, the last rather sparingly. Cooked 
food is highly relished—potatoes or turnips, 
boiled and mashed with Indian meal, scalded 
and fed warm, especially on frosty morn- 
ings. Fowls are very fond of vegetables, 
eaten raw, and if sugar-beets or mangels or 
turnips are put within reach, they will help 
themselves. For an appetizer, nothing is 
better than cabbage or the tops of turnips. 
Hens never tire of cabbage, and a good sup- 
ply for winter should always be laid in. 
Animal food in some shape must be fur- 
nished, if you want plenty of eggs. Shore 
farmers can get fish offal from the markets, 
clams from the banks, or minnows from 
the ditches. Skimmed milk is always in 
order, and meat scraps from fat trying estab- 
lishments, sold in large cakes, and placed 
where the hens have free access to them, are 
a cheap and excellent food for laying poultry. 


Fire-Wood for summer use need not be 
altogether of the best. In almost all woods 
there are trees growing which are veritable 
rubbish, and should be cleared away as they 
only take up room, and make drafts upon 
the soil to the injury of better trees. In a 
wood, where white oak, hickory, beech, 
maple, chestnut, etc., grow, the poorer 
trees are birch, white and black basswood, 
pepperidge, tupelo, or sweet gum, red oak, 
etc. These should be cut off and kept 
down. With few exceptions they make toler- 
able fire-wood. Some of the red-oaks are wa- 
tery; pepperidge is hard to split; white birch 
soon gets ‘‘ dozy,” but they all burn, and even 
the worst of them may be used to advantage 
with other wood in keeping a slow fire, which 
is often desirable during the summer months. 
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A Door for a Pig Pen. 

Mr. C. W. Castellow, York Co., Maine, 
sends us a description of the end or door of 
apig pen that may be removed and replaced 
with ease and dispatch. He writes: The cor- 
ner posts are two by two joist, to the outside 
of which the boards for the sides of the pen 
are nailed. A piece, one by two inches, is 
nailed on the inside of the boards, parallel 
sith the corner posts and one inch from them, 
thus making aslot for the end boards toslide 
in. The end 
boardsaresaw- 
ed square at 
the ends, and 
placed in the 
slots without 
nailing. The 
top board has 
an [L-shaped 
piece of one- 
fourth by one 
inch iron, 
screwed on the 








DOOR TO PIG PEN. 


end, so_ that 
when the top board is in place, the irons fit 
over and outside the side boards of the pen, 
thus holding the whole securely together. 
The engraving shows the end boards fastened 
as above described. In case the pen is built 
in the corner of a building, the wali end of 
the upper board should be fastened with a 
hasp and staple. 





How to Bring them Under Subjection. 


—<>—— 


Bulls often become unruly, and positively 
dangerous, as they advance in years. Unless 
kept completely under control, they must be 
sold to the butcher when four or five years 
old—lest they may do serious injury to per- 
sons or stock. There are many ways sug- 
gested for overcoming this evil,-but no 
method has been found positively efficacious 
inallinstances. It is necessary to commence 
training early to accustom them to sub- 
mnission. If one can keep the bull from learn- 
ing his power, from realizing what he is ca- 
pable of doing, it is well, but the moment he 
finds, by actual trial, that he can get the best 
of man or beast, just so soon is he unsafe. 
No matter what restrictions may be put upon 
him, he is constantly watching for oppor- 
tunities, and in a moment of forgetfulness 
on the part of his master, may assert his pow- 
er and even gore and trample him to death. 

One of the finest bulls I ever raised, a pure- 
bred Guernsey, was sent to the butcher at 
five years of age, as he could break almost 
any rope, and break or straighten any snap 
which might be fastened to the ring in his 
nose. He contracted the habit of goring 
‘horses which were in the same field or en- 
closure, nearly disembowelling a valuable 
mare, and tossing two or three well-grown 
‘colts quite over the barn-yard fence. When 
he was young, I put > ring in his nose, and 
taught him to submit to being led and fast- 
ened thereby. When he was eight or nine 
mouths old, he was broken toa bridle and bit, 
and a boy was put on him every day, driving, 
or rather riding him, for an hour or two each 
time. He was under complete subjection un- 
til past three years old, at which time one of 
the men tied him up with an old, weak piece 





top at each 





of rope, which the bull accidentally broke. 
Ever after we could not tie him, as he 
would carefully lay back until the rope was 
tight, and then pull steadily until it was 
broken. A cross horse which was in the 
barn-yard, once started for him, but was soon 
worsted, and after that the bull was master 
of the yard. Some persons advocate knock- 
ing one eye out of the bull, which, while it 
may be effectual in taming him, is cruel, and 
does not commend itself to humane breeders 
of fine stock. Be gentle but firm with the 
animal when heis young. OD. Z. Evans, JR. 








Pitting Beets and Mangels. 


— > 


Many persons are deterred from raising 
sugar beets and mangels, through the sup- 
posed difficulty of keeping them in good con- 
dition through the winter. They suppose 
that a room or cellar, in connection with the 
stables is essential to the proper storing of the 
crop. This, to be sure, is desirable, and 
would pay well in building or remodelling a 
barn, but it is by no means essential in keep- 
ing beets and mangels. They may be pre- 
served by pitting, as easily as cabbages or car- 
rots. The conditions of safe keeping are 
good drainage and covering enough to guard 
them against the hard freezing and sudden 
thawing. Select any gravelly or well- 
drained sub-soil, near the stables, or in the 
field where they are grown. Remove the 
surface soil ten or twelve inches deep, with 
plow and scraper, about four feet in width, 
and as long as may be necessary to hold the 
crop. Remove the tops without bruising or 
cutting the roots, and so stack them, as to 
make a roof steep enough to shed rain when 
they are covered. Dry, sandy earth may be 
sifted in among the roots as you stack them. 

This will aid in keeping the temperature 
more even through winter. Cover the roots 
with about six inches of straw or refuse hay, 
and outside of this, place six inches of surface 
soil. When this becomes frozen, and the frost 
increases, six inches more of soil should be 
added to the roof. Much of the work of 
covering may be done with the plow, by turn- 
ing the furrows toward the pit. If one end 
of the pit is kept thickly bedded with straw 
the covering of this end will not freeze hard, 
and the roots can be removed at any time, as 
they are wanted. Turnips, carrots, and pars- 
nips may be kept in the same way, and be 
always accessible for winter feeding. With a 
good supply of these roots, so easily raised on 
any land in good heart, all our stock can be 
carried through the winter in much better 
condition, and be made much more profitable 
than without them. They are an excellent 
substitute for green pastures, and those who 
cultivate and feed them largely, may not 
suffer much loss if they fail to adopt ensilage. 





Keeping Cabbages and Celery.— 
For several years past we have kept sufficient 
cabbages for family use, for feeding poultry, 
and for the family cow, by burying the 
}eads about six inches deep, and covering 
them with sea weed, mostly eel grass—about. 
a foot in thickness. The spot selected is a 


gravelly. hillside, where the water cannot 
stand. A furrow is opened with aspade long 
enough to hold twenty heads of cabbage, 
The soil for a second furrow is put upon the 
row of inverted cabbages. The second trench 








is filled in like manner, and the soil from the 
third furrow is used for their covering. This 
process is continued until all the cabbages are 
buried. As soon as steady freezing weather 
begins the whole bed is covered with the sea 
weed. Any other covering, as straw or leaves, 
would answer quite as well. The cabbages 
are accessible at any time, by removing a 
portion of the covering. They are also 
readily stored, by cutting off the heads and 
packing them in barrels, and sinking the 
barrels about two-thirds of their length in 
the ground. Celery may also be preserved in 
the same way. The barrels should be cov- 
ered with their heads, and also with leaves 
or straw. LEither of these methods is much 
better than storing in the cellar. C. 





A Land Scraper. 


—>>_—. 


In districts where land needs draining, 
scrapers must be used. A very good one is 
shown in fig 1. 


It has one advantage over 








Fig. 1.—A LAND SCRAPER. 


most scrapers: the team can stay on the 
bank while the scraper is thrown into the 
ditch. When the ditch isa large one, 14 feet or 
more wide at the top, it is only necessary to 
lengthen the chain. The scraper consists of 
two boards, 12 inches wide and 3 feet long, 
fastened firmly together by two strong iron 








Fig. 2.—FRONT OF SCRAPER. 


plates, fig. 2, p,p, bolts,and rod-iron nails, The 
scraper-edge is made of an old cross-cut saw, 
fastened on with rod-iron nails. Two notches 
are cut at p, p, for the hooks to pass through 
also one at n, for a holder for lifting the 
scraper when necessary. To make the scraper 
work perfectly, the rod or hook should have 
the right bend, as shown at a, fig. 3. The 





Fig. 3.—THE HOOK-ROD. 


hook is fastened to the scraper by two bolts, 
b, b, fig. 3, and small pins, c, when the land 
scraper is complete. C. W. Yost. 
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Proper Housing of Domestic Animals, 
BY PROF. D. D. SLADE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
ee 
As winter approaches, when farm animals 
are to be kept housed much of the time, 
it concerns the owner to keep them in as 
perfect a condition as possible, and thus 


contribute not only to their comfort, but to | 


his own pecuniary advantage. To this end, 
ventilation and cleanliness are most impor- 
tant factors. Yet, in spite of the advance of 
knowledge and education among our people, 
they are still most lamentably neglected. 
Proper ventilation is essential to the well- 
being of all animals, the human included. 
Yet, for the sake of convenience and s50- 
called economy, how many shut themselves 
up in rooms heated by close stoves, without 
any regard to the admittance of fresh air, so 
abundantly supplied to our fathers by the 
capacious chimney and the fire on the hearth. 
Fortunately for his animals, the carelessness 
of the farmer provides for them what he de- 
nies himself, as the pure air makes its way 
through many a crack in his neglected barns 
and stables. It is not necessary to know the 
exact number of cubic feet of air needed by 
each animal ; the odor is sufficient to inform 
any one whether the air is sweet 


Nor is any special mode of ventilation essen- | 


tial, so long as a due amount of fresh air is 
admitted without subjecting the animals to 
cold drafts. 

Ill-ventilated barns and stables are often 
made doubly offensive and destructive to 
health by over-crowding. This is constantly 
seen in large dairy establishments, where the 
cows are so crowded that they can scarcely 
lie down with comfort, and without danger 
of injuring their companions. In livery sta- 
bles, also, a large number of horses are 
crowded together into stalls so narrow as 
not to admit of that rest and comfort which 
the animals so sorely need, and into build- 
ings without regard to ventilation, especially 
during the night. The foul air of such sta- 
bles, when first opened in the morning, is 


almost insupportable, and we cannot wonder | 


that the bad effects of such a vitiated atmos- 
phere is sooner or later shown in the dull- 
ness, loss of’ spirits and of appetite, the un- 
explained cough, and the general ill-condition 
of the animals. 

‘Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” Many 
years since, in reading the letters of Mr. 
Henry Coleman, upon the agriculture of Eng- 
land, I was particularly impressed with his 
frequent allusions to the perfect cleanliness 
of all the cattle which came under his obser- 
vation. No wonder that his admiration was 
excited, when it was, and still is, a rare sight 
to see in our own country, during the win- 
ter and spring, a cow or ox that does not 
have several inches of hardened compost ad- 
hering to the buttocks and tail, a condition 


or foul. | 


| have a good bed, not only as entities ~o 
their health and comfort, but also as a valu- 
able contribution to the manure. 
especially the case with milch cows, if we 


This is | 
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desire full returns in the milk-pail, and yet | 


| there are farmers in every neighborhood who 
| never give such matters a passing thought. 
| The daily use of the card and brush about 
| the head, neck, and body, with the use of 
| sponge and water for the tail and buttocks 
when necessary, gives so cleanly and thrifty 
| an appearance to the stock, that the farmer, 
| after a trial, will never afterwards neglect 
conditions so essential to his animals. 





Forage or Fodder Crops. 
a. 

Oats and peas sown together, 2 to 2'/. bushels 
of each per acre, on rich land, well tilled, make 
admirable hay for both cows and horses, and 
| are off the ground in time to plow and put in 

corn in drills for late green feed and for dry 
| fodder or ensiloing. The best plan is, after 





thorough plowing to sow the peas, then to | 


harrow flat and sow the oats, harrowing 
again and rolling, providing the land be 
mellow and dry, so as not to pack. This 
double crop is a tax upon the soil, but it is 
a very satisfactory one. If corn 
| follows it must be well manured, of course, 
unless the ground be very fertile. If Hun- 
garian grass follows, it will make a crop 


| ordinarily 


and peas make such a crop as they should. 
If not rich enough for that, the Hungarian 
or other millet should be encouraged with 
bone dust or superphosphate. 

The yield of the spring-sowed crop ought 
not to be less than three tons to the acre, and 
more is often harvested. If the second crop 
is ten or fifteen tons of green corn fodder, or 
two tons of Hungarian grass, hay, or golden 
millet, the owner has the right to think that 
piece of land did its duty. 





The Chinese Primrose. 
Pa 

We know of no other plant so sure to 
bloom in window culture, as the Chinese 
Primrose. Several years aZ0, we mentioned 
it as ‘‘ Everybody’s Flower,” and were some- 
what amused to find that an English author 
had adopted the name in his work on Flori- 
culture. It is now too late to start with the 
seeds, as these must be sown in early suin- 
mer to raise plants for winter blooming ; but 
plants may be had of the florists at a moder- 
ate price. In purchasing, be sure to get 
those which have not been forced, but only 
exposed to the heat of a cool greenhouse; all 
the better if they are without buds. The va- 
rieties range from white to dark purple, and 
there are single and double ones of different 
colors. Besides their pleasing flowers, some 





utterly inexcusable. So common is this neg- 
lect of cleanliness among our farmers, that 
it is regarded by them as unavoidable, or at 
least unimportant to the welfare of the ani- 
mal. This might be easily avoided by alittle 
attention to the proper length and width of | 
stall, and the use of suitable litter. The | 
length of the platform of a cow’s stall should | 
be just sufficient to allow her to rest the | 

| 


hind legs upon it comfortably, and the litter 

should not only be under the animal, but | 
also behind it. In our climate, and under | 
all circumstances, domestic animals should | 


have such beautiful foliage that they would 
be worth growing, did they not bloom. The 
single varieties flower rather more freely 
than the double, though we have had much 
satisfaction from the Double White, when it 


| had not been subjected to too much heat. In 


the window they need a sunny place, but do 
best inaroom that is not very warm. A 
little liquid manure, very weak, will help 
them. Pick off the flowers as soon as they 
are past their prime, as seed-bearing will 
needlessly exhaust the plant. 





without additional manure, provided the oats | 
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Notes on Our Vineyard. 
—~— 

It is about 20 years since the ‘Grape. 
boom,” as we should now call it, prevailed, 
and a new generation of fruit growers has 
appeared. Those who recall the craze of 
the period to which we refer, will remember 
the heated, often acrimonious debates, in 
which men were discussed, as well as the 
fruits they advocated. As we look back 
upon it, we find that the most prominent 
men have departed, and that some of the 
varieties they so strongly advocated are now 
rarely seen. About that time, we put out 

An Experimental Vineyard, 
of some 50 or more varieties. This was not, 
done so much for the sake of the fruit, for 
there were several old Concord vines on the 
place that would make sure of that, but that 
we might study the vines in this location, 
which is some 10 miles northerly from New 
York City, and has the lightest of sandy 
soils. At the outset we planted, among other 
varieties, some 25 each of Iona and Isra- 
ella, for which great claims were made. A 
few years later we planted a dozen or more 
vines of the Eumelan. Probably many of 
our readers can remember when the only 
varieties of grapes generally grown, were 
The Isubella and Catawba. 
Both were excellent where they would come 
to perfection, but very uncertain. The Isabella 
generally succeeded in city yards, and was 
better known than the Catawba, which at 
this day, in perfection, is “hard to beat.” 
Some 30 or 40 years ago, the Isabella was 
the popular grape. The Hartford Prolific, 
much earlier than the Isabella, came after a 
while. This was never properly appreciated, 
as it was always eaten before it was 
really ripe. It colors early, and at that time 
is poor, but when really ripe, is a very dif- 
ferent fruit. If the vine is neglected and al- 
lowed to ramble, the berries will drop from 
‘the stems, but when the vine is properly 
pruned and trained, this trouble disappears. 
The great advance in grape culture dates from 
The Introduction of the Concord. 

This, in the estimation of those who havea 
high standard of quality, is a poor grape, 
but its introduction has done more for grape 
culture than all others together. Even if 
of second, third, or lower quality, it is a 
grape, and whoever has a Concord vine, will 
have acceptable grapes, and plenty of them. 
The Concord has done a deal of good in show- 
ing people that grapes could be easily grown, 
and in abundance. From the first we have 
advocated the Concord, because this would 
surely yield grapes, and then we could lead on 
to better varieties. The Concord is now the 
grape of a large portion of the country, while 


| those which were advocated for ‘high 


quality,” are scarcely known in cultivation. 
The Iona and Israella. 

There remain of the Israella vines none, 
of the Iona, just one. The Iona, we admit, 
is easily the very best grape of its class. In 
a few places on the borders of our inland 
lakes it succeeds, but as a grape for general 
culture, it is utterly unreliable. Of the older 
varieties we have three Concord vines, one 
Hartford Prolific, and one Catawba. 

Wylie’s Hybrid Grapes. 

We have several of these interesting hy- 
brids, but find that they are quite useless at: 
the North; they are of excellent quality, 
and must be of value in the Southern States 
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Sunflowers, Single and Double. 


Fashions in flowers have shown some 
strange freaks within the past two or three 
years. We have already mentioned the sud- 
den popularity of that common weed, the Ox- 
eye Daisy, which has been seen in large quanti- 
ties in the florists’ stores. This was followed 
by the common Buttercups, and later still by 
the coarsest of all flowers, the common Sun- 
flower. The Annual Sunflower, with its broad, 
blackish disk, surrounded by a row of yellow 
rays, was pronounced beautiful by a person 
who is regarded as an authority in esthetics, 
and forthwith it comes from obscure back- 
yards to be flaunted on the fashionable prome- 
nades, But however coarse and lacking in 


THE DOUBLE MANY-FLOWERED SUNFLOWER (Helianthus multiflorus), 


real beauty the common annual species may 
be, there are some Sunflowers which in their 
proper place are really desirable. In former 
volumes we have pictured and described sev- 
eral tall perennial species, which are worth 
growing wherever there is room, such as the 
Graceful Sunflower (Helianthus orgyalis). 
Maximilian’s, and others. In these, the flowers 
are single, that is show a distinct disk, but the 
heads are small and are less coarse than in the 
annual species. For making a warm, bright 
effect in the garden, the Double Many-flowered 
Sunflower is especially valuable. It is given in 
the works on gardening and in the catalogues 
as the double H. multiflorus, and is said to be 
from Virginia. The single form has been 
cultivated in Europe for over 200 years, and as 
no species like it is known to grow wi'd in this 
country, its place of nativity is very doubtful. 
The plant grows about four feet high, with 
numerous branches, and heart-shaped, rough 
leaves ; the heads of flowers are numerous, 
three or four inches across, and consist entirely 
of ray-florets, or are “full double.” They are 


of a rich goiden yellow, and quite as showy 





| 
| 
| 
| 





as a Dahlia. The plant is perfectly hardy, 
and is readily propagated by the division of 
its thick, fleshy roots, every piece of which 
will make a plant. The engraving gives the 
form of the flower, of course reduced in size. 





What are “Spanish Lilies.” 
—_ 

There are frequently brought to New York, 
and other seaports, large bulbs which are of- 
fered at the stores where West 
India fruit is sold, as ‘‘ Spanish 
Lilies.” These bulbs, from the 
size of one’s two fists, to that of a 
child’s head, look somewhat like 
an enormous onion. They are 





not properly lilies, but if planted 


out, according to the season in the open bor- 
der, or potted for the greenhouse, will bloom 
and produce interesting flowers. These so- 
called ‘‘ Spanish Lilies,” belong to the genus 


Pancratium, and while not true lilies, they | 


belong to the related Amarylis family. The 
name Pancratium, is derived from Greek 


words meaning ‘‘all powerful,” though no | 
5 5 
| of Agricultural Science. 


one seems to know why. The dried bulbs of 
some are said toact asan emetic, but they are 
not used in medicine. There are more than 30. 
species found in tropical countries, of which 
some five grow in our Southern States, from 
North Carolina to Florida. The species sold 
as ** Spanish Lily,” is P. Caribeeum, but these 
from our southern coast are quite as showy. 
The bulbs throw up numerous strap-like, flat 
leaves. and a flower-stalk, which bears at the 
top an umbel-like cluster of numerous flowers. 








There are six long and conspicuous stamens, 
which are connected by a cup-shaped crown, 
extending from one to the other, and adding 
greatly to the beauty of the flower. The 
flowers of some species open only at night, or 
in cloudy weather. If the bulbs can be ob- 
tained in spring, they may be planted in the 
open border, where they will produce a pro- 
fusion of flowers. If purchased late, the 
bulbs must be potted for the greenhouse. 


THE SPANISH LILY (Fancratium Caribeum). 


They are plants worth growing, even if 
their commercial name is a misnomer, as 
they are neither ‘‘ Spanish,” nor ‘ Lilies.” 





The Apple Scab.—Professor T. J. Bur- 
rell, Champaign, Ill, gave his results upon 
the investigation of the Apple Scab, at the 
last meeting of the Society for the Promotion 
He stated that dur- 
ing the past season, the scab had been very 
common in the orchards of the West, some 


| trees not having an unaffected leaf or fruit. 


' early in the season. 


The individual flowers are very pretty, and | 


worthy of examination, their general struc- 
ture being shown in the reduced engraving. 
The flowers are pure white, and usually fra- 
grant, each with a long and slender tube, 
which splits above into six narrow divisions. 


Thin-skinned varieties of apples are much 
more attacked than those with thick skins, 
some of the latter being almost free from the 
trouble. The cause of the scab is a minute 
fungus. The spores germinate in the spring, 
and any remedy employed should be used 
Coal-oil is recommended 
as a wash, and kerosene, and common soft- 
soap, may be used with good results. The 
weather is a modifying condition, and there- 
fore the amount of the scab will vary from 
season to season, according to the circum- 
stances of temperature, moisture, etc. 
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Celeriac—Turnip-Rooted Celery, 


Celery is rarely seen in the gardens of 
farmers. One reason for this is the impres- 
sion that it is difficult to raise, and requires 
more labor than can be afforded. In celery 
proper, that portion eaten is the large leaf- 
stalks, after they have been made white and 
crisp by the exclusion of light. The variety 
known as Turnip-rooted, or Knob-celery, and 
Celeriac differs from the common kind in 
having a large root. The two kinds are only 
different forms of the same plant, the en- 





CELERIAC, OR TURNIP-ROOTED CELERY. 


larged root being the result of cultivation and 
‘selection. In this, the root is the edible por- 
tion, and those who find it too much trouble 
to cultivate ordinary celery, might readily 
grow this, as its culture is as easy as that of 
beets, etc., and add to their list of vegetables. 
It is especially a favorite with the Germans, 
and not many years ago its cultivation and 
use in this country was exclusively confined 
to them. The consumption has of late in- 
creased with great rapidity, and instead of 
being a rarity, it is now seen in the markets 
in large quantities. The flavor of the root is 
like that of the stalks of common celery, but 
rather less mild. It it used with other vege- 
tables in soups, to which it gives a pleasing 
flavor. Sliced and stewed until tender, and 
then dressed with drawn butter, it forms a 
dish that is much liked by those who are 
fond of celery in any form. Its chief use 
among Europeans is to form a salad. The 
roots are boiled until quite tender, and when 
cold, are sliced and dressed asa salad. To 
raise Celeriac, the seeds are sown in a bed in 
spring, as soon as the soil is in good condi- 
tion, in drills 10 inches apart. The plantsare 
kept hoed and weeded, and when they are 
three or four inches high, are transplanted. 
They should have rich soil, and be set in rows 
two feet apart, with a foot between the 
plants. The after culture is merely that .of 
other root crops, no earthing up being re- 
quired. At the approach of cold weather, 
the roots are taken up and placed in trenches, 
as we have described for celery, or in boxes 
in the cellar. The root is irregularly round- 
ish, and as seen in the markets is rarely so 
large as one’s fist, but by giving it rich soil, 
sufficient room, and good culture, it may be 
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grown to weigh three or four pounds. If the 
exposed portion of the root be covered with 
earth a few days before marketing, it will 
have a more attractive appearance. 





How a Farmer may have Pears in Plenty. 
BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 
<> 

Every farmer who owns his place, should 
have fruit trees and vines, at least enough for 
his own use, as fruit is not merely a luxury, 
but areal necessity in maintaining the health- 
fulness of the family. The expense for trees 
and vines, and the cost and trouble of caring 
for them, is comparatively small. There are 
varieties suitable to each section of our coun- 
try, with its widely diversified climate and 
soil, The enhanced value of a farm, by hav- 
ing abundant fruit trees, more than compen- 
sates for the outlay. Apples are generally 
plentiful enough, yet pears, the newer and 
finer sorts at least, are too often wanting on 
our farms. Some varieties, like the White 
Doyenne and a few others, may be liable to 
cracks, mildew, etc., in most localities, yet 
there are still enough excellent sorts which 
can be depended on, that will fruit compara- 
tively early after they are planted, are good 
and regular croppers,and bear large, fine fruit. 

The Soils for the Pear, 

Those soils best suited to the pear are, a 
sandy or a clayey loam ; they should always 
be well and thoroughly drained, either nat- 
urally or artificially, and have been deeply, 
frequently, and properly worked, for two or 
three seasons previous, to insure a mellow 
soil, free from sod and weeds, and in acondi- 
tion to induce a good growth from the start. 
A stunted tree is as difficult to make profita- 
ble, as is a stunted colt or calf. Almost any 
soil which can be denominated as ‘‘ good 
corn ground,” provided it is not too full 
of vegetable matter, as is much of the 
prairie lands, will be good land for the pear, 
other things being equal. We arc in favorof 
early spring planting, instead of autumn, the 
only thing in favor of the latter being, that 
when a large orchard is to be set there is us- 
ually more time in the fall to do it properly, 
than in spring, when so many other duties are 
urgent. Rowsare to be struck out, witha two- 
horse plow, 18 to 20 feet apart for standards, 
and from 12 to 15 feet apart for the dwarfs, 
giving them plenty of room. Holes are dug 
large enough to admit the roots without 
cramping them, the roots well spread out, 
good and fine soil first put on, then other 
earth, packing the ground down firmly with 
the feet as the hole is being filled up, and the 
earth then mounded around the tree to allow 
for settling. If the soil is not pressed firmly 
to the roots, but few of the trees will live, 
and it isa good plan to dip the root3of the 
trees in thick mud before planting, in order 
to make the soil adhere to them. The trees 
should be well headed back, and all bruised, 
broken, and injured roots, neatly cut away 
with asharp knife; this should be done before 
the trees are taken to the field to be planted. 








Beautiful Christmas Roses.—The 
Black Hellebore (Helleborus niger) is called 
Christmas Rose in England, because in that 
country it often blooms in December. With 
us it flowers inearly spring. It isnot a com- 
mon plant in our gardens, as it does not 
flourish with full exposure to our hot suns, 
but needs a partly shaded spot. The plant 
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has nothing rose-like about it. The much 
divided thick evergreen leaves proceed di- 
rectly from the root, as do the flower 
stems, which are 6 to 12 inches high, and bear 
one to three white flowers three inches or 
more across. The flowers last for weeks, and 
on this account the plant is well worth grow- 
ing in pots. In a cool greenhouse, or in 
window culture where the room is not over- 
heated, it will do admirably. Within a few 
years the European florists have produced 
a number of hybrids between this and 
other species, some of which are of surpass- 
ing beauty, and when once known will be- 
come popular. In some of these the leaves 
and flowers do not come directly from the 
root, but are upon stems 6 to 12 inches high, 
each bearing several flowers. We hope that 
these plants may prove to be easily propa- 
gated, as they can not fail to be favorites, 
a we a 
Corn Salad—Lamb's Lettuce. 
i 

Aside from Spinach, the earliest green 
thing in the market from the open ground, 
is Corn Salad. Its cultivation is far from 
general, though it has increased greatly 
within the last few years. The plant is a 
native of Southern Europe, and is cultivated 
largely on the Continent; it is also grown, 
but less generally, in Great Britain, where 
it having become a weed in the corn, as 
wheat is there called,it gets one of its names. 
The botanical name is Valerianella olitoria, 
and as this would indicate, it is a near relative 
of Valerian. It is an annual, rarely more 
than six inches high, forming a tuft of 
rounded-oblong leaves, about two inches 
high, before the flower stalk appears, in 
which state it is gathered for use. At this 
time it has the appearance shown in the en- 
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THE CORN SALAD, OR LAMB’s LETTUCE. 


graving. The culture is the same as that of 
spinach. The seeds are sown very early in 
the spring, and also in September at the 
North for the earliest crop, the plants remain- 
ing in the ground over winter. At the 
South, sow in December and until cold 
weather closes the ground. The plant is 
usually pulled for market, as the small roots 
make it lie up lighter in measuring. It is 
sometimes marketed in small baskets like 
those used for Water Cress, but most com- 
monly sold by measure. The chief use of 
the plant is as a salad, either by itself, or 
mingled with celery and other vegetables. 
While some highly esteem it, others look 
upon it merely as a medium for eating oil 
and vinegar. In Europe it is also cooked 
like spinach and served in the same manner. 
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Freezing and F Frozen Plants. 


Those who have wiih plants cannot al- 
ways keep the temperature of the room suf- 
ficiently high at night to make sure that no 
harm will come to them by frost. Where it 
is feared that they may freeze, it will be well 
to cover them at night, eer with a sheet 
or with newspapers, which are quite as good. 
It is not difficult to arrange a covering by 
the use of sirings and sticks to hold the 
papers up above the plants. A canopy of 
this kind will prevent the radiation of heat 
from the pots and the plants, and beof great 
service. Ina collection of plants, some will 
be much more severely injured by freezing 
than others, but nearly all, if not too much 
exposed, will soon recover, unless suddenly 
warmed. When the plants are found to be 
frozen, make the change to a higher tem- 
perature very gradual. Remove them io a 
room where the air is but a few degrees 
above freezing, or if this can not be done, 
warm up the room where they are, but very 
gradually. In moving frozen plants it must 
be done with great care, as in their frozen 
state they may be readily injured. Some- 
times the newer shoots will fail to recover, 
while the leaves of the older wood will re- 
sume their natural condition. When this 
occurs all those parts that fail to recover 
should be removed—cutting back with a 
sharp knife to a sound portion of the stem. 





Brussels Sprouts, 


A vegetable that one sees in the greatest 
abundance in European markets, and rarely 
in our own, is Brussels Sprouts. This is one 
of the several forms in which the cabbage 
has been developed by cultivation. . Instead 
of forming a single head at the top of tke 
stem, like the ordinary cabbages, numerous 
small heads are produced upon the stem for 
its whole length, as shown in the engraving. 
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These heads are the axilliary buds which 
develope into little compact cabbages like a 
Ininiature Savoy. 
soon fall away, and in a good variety the 
small heads will be so numerous and close 
together, as to completely hide the stem. 
When or how this variety of the cabbage or- 


The leaves of the stem | 











iginated { is not known, but it was coltivatedi in 
Belgium as early as the year 1213. The cul- 
tivation is the same as for late cabbages, and 
as the plant is quite as hardy as those, it is 
strange that it is so little cultivated. The 


THE VEGETABLE CATERPILLAR. 


only drawback to its culture that we have 
found, is the great fondness of plant lice for it. 

Brussels Sprouts are evidently derived 
from the best of all cabbages, the Savoy, and 
have the same delicate flavor and tender, 
marrowy texture. They may be cooked and 
served in the same manner as cabbages, but 
are much improved in flavor if treated like 
cauliflower, with a sauce of drawn butter. 





Worms, Caterpillars and Snails, 
a 

A friend, observing ina seed catalogue seeds 
of ‘“‘ Worms,” “ Caterpillars” and ‘‘ Snails” 
offered for sale, is naturally puzzled, and 
desires an explanation. Some plants 
have flowers closely resembling insects 
in appearance; others show this mimicry 
of animal forms in their seed pods. 
Those enumerated are the pods of plants 
of the Pea Family, and bear a resem- 
blance more or less close to the creatures 
indicated. The engraving, which re- 


| presents a vegetable caterpillar, will give an 





idea of these peculiar productions. The 
pods are those of Scorpiurus muricata, a 
native of Europe. It is an annual, with trail- 
ing stems, about two feet long, and small, 
yellow flowers. The worm-like pods, when 
uncoiled, are about two inches long. The 
resemblance to a caterpillar is increased by 
the lengthwise ridges, upon which are nv- 
merous small points or tubercles. The 
‘‘worms” are the pods of a species of As- 
tragalus, and the ‘‘snails” are those of a 
Medicago, which are coiled with great regu- 
larity. As the latter ripen they turn brown, 
and then very closely resemble a small snail. 
The plants are cultivated merely as curiosi- 
ties. The French often use the pods to 
garnish a dish of salad. One unacquainted 
with the real nature of the pods would be 
not a little surprised to meet with one of 
them on his plate. Some persons have such 
an aversion to all crawling things that the 
surprise may not always be a pleasant one, 
and on this account it is not probable that 
this use of these plants will be extended. 





The a Fig ot or Prickly ey 


At the fruit niet in — York, and no 
doubt in other cities, there is often on sale? 
under the name of Indian Fig or Prickly 
Pear, a fruit so unlike others in appearance 
as to excite curiosity. Several persons have 
purchased and brought these Pears to us to 
ascertain what they were. The fruits are of 
the shape shown in the engraving, rather 
smaller than a hen’s egg, and of a light yel- 
low color, with sometimes a blush of red on 
one side. They are the fruit of a Cactus, 
Opuntia Ficus-Indica, which is a close rela- 
tive of the common Prickly Pear of this 
country. It is a native of South America 
and the West Indies, ard is cultivated in 
other warm countries. As the engraving 
shows, the plant has flattened joints, much 
like those of the common Prickly Pear; the 
whole plant is made up of such joints, and 
forms an irregular branching bush, six feet 
or more in hight. The flowers are reddish, 
and are produced in great numbers, to be 
succeeded by an equal profusion of fruit. 
The fruit has a mucilaginous pulp, not very 
sweet, and without a decided flavor: indeed 
to those unaccustomed to it, it is rather in- 
sipid. In Sicily the plant has long been cul- 
tivated, and has become completely natural- 
ized. Itis said that the poor people there sub- 
sist almost entirely on the fruit for four or 
five months in the year. A number of other 
species produce edible fruit, including our 
native Prickly Pear. The writer has met 
with species in Northern Mexico, with dark 
crimson fruit, having flesh of a similar color, 
which seemed at the time the most delicious 
fruit he ever tasted. One objection to all 
Cactus fruits, is the minute prickles with 
which they are beset; unless these are care- 
fully removed, a painful irritation of the lips 
and mouth will follow the eating of them. 
The Mexicans make a wisp of grass, and 
brush the fruits while still upon the plant, 
and before handling them. The Indian Fig 





A PORTION OF INDIAN FIG PLANT. 


will flourish in most of ourSouthern States; 
it indeed already grows wild in the extreme 
southern part of Florida, either as a native 
or an introduced plant. It will grow in the 
poorest soils, even among stones, and is 
easily propagated. If a piece with one or 
more joints is stuck into the soil, it will 
take care of itself. - 


















































































































A Christmas Cross of Mosses. 


BY KITTY CLOVER. 
Se 

Very pretty Moss Crosses can be made by follow- 
ing the directions below, with little trouble and ex- 
pense. They are especially beautiful as Christmas 
decorations. Wreaths and stars can be arranged 
in the same manner. The 
frame, made of any kind of 
wood, no matter how rough, 
is 12 to 14 inches high, and 
the length of the arms in pro- 
portion. Gather from the 
woods alarge quantity of the 
soft crinkly moss, which clings 
to rocks in damp places, and 
carefully dry it in the sun for 
a few hours, then scrape off 
the loose earth neatly. Make 
a stiff paste of flour and wa- 
ter, and spread it over the 
back of the moss, and cover 
the entire cross. Paste a piece 
of scarlet flannel on the bot- 
tom end, to keep the table 
from being scratched, and to 
give a neater appearance to 
the work. While collecting 
the moss, gather also other 
ornamental things, such as 
the little red cups and white 
cups among the gray “ moss- 
es,” and little twigs covered 
with Jichens. The hanging 
““moss,’’ called ‘‘Old Man’s 
beard,”’ is very pretty, and 
you will need yards of it. The 
Bitter-sweet is another essen- 
tial ornament. Tiny autumn 
leaves, and small ferns can be 
pressed and made of great ser- 
vice. When the moss cover- 
ing is dry, the cross is ready 
for decorating. Begining at 
the base, make a mound all 
around it of the little red and 
white cups;stand among these 
the little moss-covered twigs, 
also ferns, and a delicate va- 
riety of dried grasses. The 
body of the cross may be ar- 
ranged according to taste, 
adding the different kinds of 
mosses and lichens, whith grow on rocks in various 
shapes and colors. A small vine that nature has 
gaily colored, may be pressed, and gracefully twined 
across the front. Add the bitter-sweet berries to 
help give brilliance. When the decorating is fin- 
ished, drape in a light graceful manner with the 
hanging moss. When completed, this cross is a 
beautiful and appropriate emblem for Christmas. 
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The External Use of Oil—Oil of Cream. 








Physicians seem to cquntenance the practice of | 


rubbing the human body over with some kind 
of good oil, as a curative and a preventive of 
disease, For many years past I have been reading 
and hearing occasional testimony as to the virtue 
of oil when applied to the skin. I have a sus- 
picion that this is much like the various herb teas 
given to babies and invalids, to cure their aches 
and colds. In the latter case I think the virtue of 
the dose is in the hot water rather than in the par- 
ticular herb steeped in it. Hot water alone works 
wonders, and in the various anointings that work 
marvelous cures I suspect that the potency is not 
so much in the oil or the drugs compounded with 
it as the rubbing. 
often had an excellent effect, and goose grease is 





one of the regular ‘old woman’s remedies.’’ 
There is certainly a choice in oils, and the grease 
from unhealthy swine would never be chosen 
for either outside or inside application. Grease 
from the goose, turkey and chicken, carefully tried 
out, are all better than lard. Beef and mutton tal- 
low are both too solid for this use. Olive oil (sweet 
oil that is fresh and pure), is much used. Cocoanut 
oil is perferred to this, but is sometimes rancid, as 
any oil may beif not carefully prepared and kept. 

A lady of my acquaintance, who has tried va- 
rious oils for several years, with much benefit, pre- 
fers “Oil of Cream ”’ to all others. She makes it 
for her own family use. Good, thick, sweet cream 
is put in an iron vessel upon the top of the stove, 





A CROSS OF FERNS, MOSSES, LICHENS, LEAVES, AND BERRIES FOR CHRISTMAS, 


where it can boil slowly. Itis stirred as it boils, 
until the watery portion has all boiled away; it is 
then strained through a cloth and is ready for use. 
If the water in the cream has been fully removed 
by boiling, the oil will not grow rancid or 
spoil with age. Several who have used olive oil 
and oil of cream greatly prefer the latter, imagin- 
ing that it has ‘‘ more virtue”’’ in it, when it may 
be simply that its different texture causes it to be 
more readily absorbed by the skin. No one who 
has seen the prompt effect of greasing a baby’s 
nose upon the appearance of “snufiles,”? or ex- 
perienced the relief toa cold in certain stages, of 
greasing the outside of his own nose can doubt the 
frequent efficacy of oil. In some cases of emacia- 
tion it is claimed that the skin absorbs oil with 
good effect. Acquaintances of mine tell me that 


| a little oil rubbed well over the body after a bath 


(the weekly bath for cleanliness) makes them feel 
much better than the bath alone, and they believe 
strongly in the nourishing effect, of oil applied to 


| the skin, especially when there is poor assimilation 


Hut lard rubbed into sprainshas | 


of the food taken. FE. R. 
[The external use of oils dates very far back. 

In the ancient Roman baths there was an apart- 

ment called the unctuarium or ‘‘ greasing room,” 


| where oils were applied. In our large cities some 
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of those who give ‘‘Turkish baths” also giye 
“Roman baths,” which includes a polishing off 
with oil, claimed by them to be the genuine 
**Roman,” whatever that may be. There are dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the value and efficacy of 
these various kinds of baths.—Ep.] 


“Just for Looks.” 


BY LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING. 





—< 

A little boy was playing around the table set for 
dinner, busily arranging several spoons which he 
had taken from the side-board. ‘‘What is that 
“*Oh,”’ said the little 
fellow, in an apologetic tone, ‘‘just for looks,”? 

There was an idea in the child’s mind, an element 
which, if properly directed, would grow into 
something well calculated to give pleasure to him- 
self and others. There often appears in indiyid- 
uals, and even in some whole communities, par- 
ticularly rural ones, a seeming contempt for any 
improvement put forward ‘just for looks.” 

City regulations provide for the removal of 
garbage, and compel householders to be careful 
as to unsightly objects on the premises; but in 
villages and agricultural districts these matters are 
not so closely looked after by boards and corpora- 
tions. The householder, who “just for looks,” is 
careful about emptying slops in the back yard, and 
the various odds and ends which accumulate about 
the premises, is not only instituting neatness and 
order, pleasant to the eye, but doing a good work 
for the health of her own home and neighborhood. 

Within doors, I would advocate many little 
things, for whose doing we can give no other 
reason than, ‘‘ just forlooks.’’ A very little man- 
agement makes the table pleasant to the eye ; not 
merely a place at which we gather to eat. Expen- 
sive adornments are not essential. It requires no 
more time to set dishes straight than crooked. 

Not only does attention to outside appearanccs 
beautify the home, but it pays as well. The 
painted fence about an inclosure will last longer 
than an unpainted one. The gate swinging free 
upon its hinges is certainly more lasting than if 
suffered to drag upon the ground, uttering a most 
unhospitable welcome to the visitor. The scraper 
at the step and mat at the door, for muddy feet, 
the tasteful wall-basket for loose papers, the 
neatly-covered shoe-box, serving for a seat as 
well—are all little things of great value. 

If there are children in the household this atten- 
tion to appearances will exert more influence than 
many are aware of. The little one required to 
have clean hands and smooth hair before sitting 
down to a meal is not very apt to grow up a man 
or woman careless of personal neatness. This at- 
tention to small things is not an evidence of men- 
tal smallness. A sense of order, a conviction of 
the morality of cleanliness, a nice development of 
taste, may not be given in the same degree to each 
one, but in beautifying our homes, in giving due 
regard to the adornment of our persons, in seeking 
out various conveniences, which often prove ameni- 
ties of life, if we can act upon no better principle 
let us do it “just for looks.”? 


Box for Holding Scouring Materials. 


A box in which all the various materials required 
for burnishing silverware, knives, brass, and the 











A CONVENIENT SCOURING BOX. 


more common tinware may be kept, is a con: 
venience to every house-keeper. A very useful 
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box for the purpose is easily made from a small 
wooden one, by placing a few partitions in it, and 
a drawer in the lower part. The one illustrated 
was made from a starch-box, and the wooden 
boards used to form the divisions, are fastened in 
place with screws. The lower portion ofthe front is 
cut out, and a drawer fitted in. This drawer has a 


strip ten inches deep across the front, but none | 


around the sides or back. It readily slips in and out, 
and can be entirely removed when knives are scour- 
ed upon it. The upper part is divided into three 
compartments, the largest for holding the soft 
cloths and brushes used for scouring, the next 
largest for the bath-brick, scouring soaps and sand, 
used for knives and general scouring purposes, 
and the smallest for the finer powders used on 
silverware. The drawer has a small knob on the 
front. The lid is fastened on by suitable hinges. 

A medium sized cork is much better than a cloth 
for scouring knives, and if the bath-brick is pulver- 
ized and put in a bottle, it is always ready for use. 
Nothing but the finest of powder should be used 
onsilver. Bath-brick should never be employed, as 
the coarse grains scratch and marthe silver. Before 
scouring, the silver should be well washed in hot 
water, to which one teaspoonful of liquid ammonia 
to one quart of water has been added. It should 


. never be washed in soap suds, for the soap will 


soon give ita dullappearance. Silver can be made 
bright by the use of prepared chalk (whiting), 
mixed into a paste with ammonia. ‘It should be 
mixed as wanted. A good scouring soap is made 
by cutting a one pound bar of laundry soap into 
small pieces, and dissolving it in hot water, using 
as little water as possible. After being dissolved, 
stir into it enough fine river sand, to make it thick, 
then spread ona shelf to dry. Cut into cakes and 
let it dry well before using. The longer it stands 
before using, the better, and it is a good plan to 
make a quantity at a time. Ammonia, bath-brick 
powder, and kerosene mixed together, are good 
for cleaning zinc and brass. L. A. B. 





A Convenient Scrap-Box Ottoman. 
—— 
To make the convenient article here illustrated, 
select a strong wooden box, and fasten on a lid 
with small hinges. Around the sides of the box 





Fig. 1.—a ScRAP-BOX OTTOMAN. 


place a curtain of some pretty material ; chintz, or 
furniture calico is suitable. Tack it closely to the 
upper edge of the box, and put a few tacks around 
the lower edge to hold the cloth in place (fig. 1). Lay 
several thicknesses of old carpet, or worn vut com- 
fortables on the top ofthe lid, and tack on a cover 
of chintz. Make a full frill of the chintz about 





Fig. 2.—END OF OTTOMAN, 


three inches deep. Tack this around the edge of the 
lid, so that it will hang over the top of the chintz 
upon the sides, and tack a heavy worsted tassel to 
each corner of the lid. It is, however, the interior 
arrangement of the box that makes it of greatest 


use in every sewing room. On one side is tacked 
three pockets (fig. 2,) of some strong material. The 
pockets on the opposite side are as wide, but only 
half as deep, making six on that side. On each 
end are two deep pockets, similar to those on the 
side. These pockets are for holding seraps of 
goods used in working, thread, braid, buttons, and 
anything which is needed in general family working. 
On the lid are tacked two strips of inch-wide elastic 
ribbon (fig. 3), divided intoeeveral loops, with two 
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Fig. 3.—UNDERSIDE OF THE LID.’ 


loops across the space between the longer strips. 
These are to hold rolls of muslin, or any goods, 
or patterns which it is more convenient to keep by 
themselves. The space left in the middle of the 
box gives a place for more rolls of scraps, or for 
holding articles for sewing. 


Hints for Christmas Gifts, 


—<>—_ 


‘¢ What shall I make for Christmas ? ’’ is the ques- 
tion that is now heard on all sides, and a few hints 
for simple and easily-made fancy articles may 
prove of use to our readers. When the geese are 
killed, be sure and secure all the soft downy feath- 
ers, for down pillows are one of fashion’s newest 
fancies, and they are certainly delightful for sofas, 
and large easy chairs. These pillows are half a 
yard square, covered with pliable silk or satin mer- 
veilleux, and embroidered in dainty designs, or they 
may be made of the India silk, which comes in ex- 
quisite patterns of flowers, almost as beautiful as 
handwork. If the pillowis to be used by an in- 
valid, a case of linen to be drawn on and off should 
accompany it, and this may be made quite elabor- 
ate by drawing the threads, and working them over 
with colored linen thread. 

For a young lady, a chatelaine bag will be 
an acceptable gift. The shape is usually a square, 
with three gathers at the top, but itis prettier to 
round the corners, and edge with lace. These bags 
match the costume with which they are worn, or 
for evening wear are made in the shape of a triangle 
or heart, of satin, or black velvet, and painted or 
embroidered with bright red strawberries, with 
butterflies hovering over them. <A spray of holly 
with its brilliant scarlet berries, would also be 
pretty. They are suspended from the arm by a 
colored ribbon, tied in a bow at the top. 

Grandma wili appreciate an embroidered velvet 
case for her spectacles, and a tasty autumn-leaf 
pen-wiper may be made of four shades of cloth— 
red, brown, old gold, and olive. Cut one of each 
color, but of different sizes, into the form of a 
maple leaf—for which natural leaves wil] serve as 
patterns—and vein with silk, the red with green, 
olive with scarlet, gold with brown, and brown 
with yellow. Arrange them ina spray, overlapping 
each other, with two medium-sized ones in the 
center, and a small one at the top. Back with a 
piece of the olive cloth, and put in two bits of 
Chamois skin for the wiper, fastening ali together 
with a bow of cardinal and old gold-colored ribbon. 

A pretty design for a wall-pocket, is a pair of 
bellows. The shape of the bellows should be cut 
out of thin wood or paste-board, and covered with 
cretonne satin, or plush, as may be desired. ‘Three- 
cornered pieces of silk are fitted in the sides, and 
the nozzle is formed of a graduated roll of paste- 
board, covered with gilt paper. The front may be 











decorated in any way that fancy dictates. 


Stocking Heels and Legs. 
ss 

Every one having the care of the family stockings, 
knows that the heels usually suffer most wear. I find 
it an excellent plan to reinforce them with strong 
cloth heels while new, and replace the cloth heels as 
often as necessary. Use the stocking as a pattern, 
cut the cloth to reach from just over the joining of 
the krit heel, to the foot, and about three inches 
up the back of the foot. The seam may be on the 
back or bottom of theheel. For colored stockings, 
strong dark drilling, or heavy gingham, answers 
well. On thick woollen stockings, 1 use water- 
proof or jean that is not too stiff. Sew thin heels 
upon the outside of the stocking, as the hard wear 
comes from the shoe or boot. Do not turn in the 
edges to hem it on, as that makes a bungling ridge, 
but first run it around near the edge, then hem 
over the raw edge if you have time for this finish. 
Be careful not to stretch it too much, or allow it 
to befulled. A darning ball inside the stocking 
makes the work easier, as this keeps it in better 
shape. The cloth heel is apt to set better if folded 
on the bias, and rounded away so as to run up the 
back almost to a point. This reinforcement put on 
while they are new, preserves the stocking heels ad- 
mirably, and adds warmth. When worn out they 
are more easily renewed than to darn the stocking 
heels. They look alittle odd at first, but that is of 
minor importance.—As the stocking feet usually 
wear out first, there are often good stocking legs, 
which may be easily cut down for younger children, 
and they may also do good service in making the 
children’s under-garments. I know a lady who 
uses good woollen stocking legs, to piece out the 
under-drawers below the knee. She cuts the flan- 
nel to come well over the knee, full enough to 
wear well, and sews the bottom of it to the top of 
an old but strong stocking leg, so that the flannel 
is gathered a little, and will stretch as required with- 
out breaking the thread and ripping. These elastic 
continuations of the drawers fit the limbs more 
smoothly under the stocking than flannels cut to 
fold over. Sleeves to the flannel upper garments 
for girls may be made of good old stocking legs. 

MINNESOTA HOUSEKEEPER. 





How A Scraper was Made, 
conti 


A correspondent, ‘‘B.,’? in Tasmania, describes 
how awkwardly he felt, standing at his door, with 
nothing at hand to remove the mud from his boots, 
and not wishing to carry the mud into the house, 





A GOOD MUD SCRAPER. 


He improvised a scraper in this wise: ‘hunted 
up an old broken spade, and the head of a worn-out 
broom. By picking out a little of the mortar be- 
tween the bricks of my house-wall, I fixed the cut- 
ting end of the spade firmly in; then drove a short 
piece of timber a foot into the ground, and fastened 
the broken handle into the top of it with a nail. 
Then with two strong nails the old broom head 
is fixed to the wall, just above the spade, and now 
I have a better farmer’s scraper at my door, than 
any costly apparatus I have ever seen.””—As all do 
not live in brick houses, we would suggest that 
two strips of wood, nailed perpendicularly to the 
house, and just far enough apart to hold the edge 








of the spade would answer the same good purpose. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 
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Christmas Eve at the Old Homestead. 


BY AGNES CARR. 
—>—- 


Merry Christmas! 





What visions of delight are 


contained in the very words ; and Christmas Eve is 


the happy, mys- 
terious time to 
which every child 
looks forward, 
with gladaest an- 
ticipations, the 
brightest red-let- 
ter day in all the 
calendar. In far 
off Germany, the 
flaxen-haired boys 
and maidens are 
eagerly watching 
for the coming of 
the fair little 
Christ Child; 
while their cous- 
ins over in Hol- 
land, are strain- 
ing their ears to 
eatch the sound 
of the pattering 
hoofs of Kriss 
Kringle’s tiny 
reindeer, and our 
own lads and las- 
sies are dreaming 
of the beautiful 
gifts to be brought 
them by Santa 
Claus, in his won- 
derful magical 





bag. But Santa 
Claus, Kriss Krin- 
gle, or Christ 


Child, whichever 
it be, the same 
good wili inspires 
the visits of each, 
and Christmas joy 
makes the whole 
world akin. 
“Christmas comes 
but once a year, 
But when it comes it 
brings good cheer.” 
And no where 
more than to a 
large family gath- | 
ering in some dear |. ; 
oldcountry home- 
stead. Without, 
the fields are 
white with the 
frost king’s man- 
tle,and the air is 
bitter cold, but 
within the yule 
log blazes merrily 
in the wide chim- 
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the little folks dance about on tiptoe, in a fever of 
expectation, trying to steal sly peeps through the 
key-hole, and raising loud shouts of glee when, 
coming slowly up the road, they spy big brother 
Will, driving Dobbin, the staid old farm horse, 
dragging after him the low sled, upon which rests 
the tall, wide-spreading Christmas tree. A forest 
prince was this stately fir, in his native wilds. 
Birds built in his green boughs. Wee woodland 


| the household, asks, in her happy childish way 
| if it ‘grew in Santa Claus’ garden.” ; 


| = 
| Coming Home for Christmas, 





—— 


“If Robert and Nellie were but here, we should 
have nothing to wish for,”’ says the mother, think- 
ing of her eldest son and a favorite cousin, whose 

| homes are in the great city. And when the soft, 
early twilight 
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steals on, two 
forms come up 
the country road, 
a stalwart young 
man and a fair, 
“* flower - faced ” 
girl, conversing in 
low tones, and 
glancing tenderly 
at old landmarks 
by the way. But 
ever and = anon 
their eyes tum 
eagerly towards 
the light that 
shines from the 
farm - house win- 
dows, for it is 
the light of home. 
A moment more, 
and the door is 
swung open wide, 
a ringing voice 
cries, ‘‘ Mother, 
we have come 
home for Christ- 
mas,’’ the new 
comers are clasp- 
ed in a dozen loy- 
ing arms, and the 
family circle is 
again complete. 
Gently the dark 
curtains of night 
descend upon the 
quiet earth. The 
Christmas tapers 
are lighted in the 
heavens, and the 
holy spirit of 
Christmas broods 
i " overall the world, 
dais sending forth its 
Te | sweet message of 
*‘neace, good will 
towards men.” A 
group of chorist- 
ers returning 
from a rehearsal 
at the village 
=" i Hy church pass by, 
‘| chanting a glad 
i carol, ‘‘ Hallelu- 
jab ! hallelujah in 
the highest!” re- 
minding the chil- 
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HE old homestead of 
ee “1 the angels that 
once sang to the 








ney; the spicy pee YW 
odor of ever- ite, ed shepherds on an 
greens pervades eastern plain. And 


every room, and 
skillful, loving 
hands twine the 
pine, holly, and 
mistletoe into graceful wreathes and garlands, to 
deck the walls, making the old home a bower of 
beauty for the joyful, happy Christmas-tide. 
Father comes from town, looking like « veritable 
St. Nicholas himself, in his great fur coat, the 
pockets of which are overflowing with mysterious 
bundles. Mother goes about on “hospitable 
thoughts intent,” baking and brewing, and pack- 
ing great hampers of good things to send to her 
poorer neighbors that they may share—in part at 
least—her Christmas cheer. Sister is shut up in 
the parlor, from which all others are excluded, and 





BRINGING HOME THE CHRISTMAS TREES. 


Designed by Charles Volkmar, and Engraved for the Amerian Agriculturist. 


ferns and flowers clustered beneath his protecting 
arms, and through summer and winter, he lifted 
his head proudly toward the blue dome above. 
But he has been chosen for even greater glory, and, 
as king of the Christmas feast, he will soon stand 
blossoming with glittering balls and twinkling 
lights, bearing most wondrous Christmas fruit, and 
surrounded by smiling childish subjects, who gaily 
chant his royal praise. 

“Isn’t it a beauty |’? exclaims Will, who had 
selected the tree weeks before, and all admire the 
shapely young sapling, while Kathie, the baby of 


wee Kathie, gaz- 
ing up at one par- 
ticularly _ bright 
planet, wonders if 
that can be the “Star of Bethlehem’? — that 
guiding star which heralded the birth of Him who 
has been a “ guiding star” to the lives of so many 
of the best and the noblest of earth. They think 
of the little child who saw the light in that far-off 
stable, whose birth changed the life of the whole 
world. They think it well to be merry on this night, 
but with their mirth they mingle grateful thoughts. 
Joy and merriment resound on every side, but 
one by one the lights on the Christmas tree 0 out; 
the fruit is plucked and distributed ; the choris- 





ters’ voices have long since died away in the 


dren within the © 
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COMING HOME AT CHRISTMAS EVE. 
Designed by Alfred Trumble, and Engraved ;for the American Agriculturist. 


distance; the stockings are hung in the chimney 
corner; and at length the tired but supremely 


' happy little ones wend their way to slumberland, 


to dream sweet dreams, and prepare to greet the 
gladsome Christmas morn. 


The Doctor's Talks. 
—<—>—_ 

The holiday of all the year will come this month ! 
How many of you have already said ‘‘ Christmas is 
coming,’’ and counted the days that must pass be- 
fore this day of days will be here? In many parts 
of the country it isnot only Christmas itself, but 
the whole week betweerrit and New Year’s day, that 
is given up to merry-making and enjoyment. 
Hence this week is commonly called 

The Holiday Week. 

I will try to help you in your merry-making. If 
rightly looked at, this Christmas time is one for 
the greatest enjoyment. It is especially the chil- 
dren’s day, for it celebrates the birth of that Child 
who made a greater impress upon the world’s his- 
tory, than any who was born before or since. 
Then when the Child became grown, how He loved 
children, and did He not speak those words which 
have been repeated for ages, and have comforted 
s0 many mothers, when He said, ‘‘ Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven’? There is nothing about 
Christmas that is not a cause for thankfulness and 
joyousness. Then let us all have 

A Merry Christmas. 

But how wili you have a ‘‘ Merry Christmas ?” 
I know of but just one way to find the greatest en- 
joyment in such a holiday, and that is—to make it 
“merry,’? or pleasant for others, It is a lesson 
that we are slow to learn, and I ask you to take the 
old Doctor’s word for it, and begin young. Cele- 
brate this coming Christmas by making some one, 
old or young, feel happy. The methods need not 
be expensive, and parents will be ready to help. 
Girls will know of some old man or woman to 
whom a pair of mittens, a comforter, or some little 
thing they could make, would be very acceptable. 
Boys cannot knit such things, but they can ask 
their father fora basket of those nice apples, to 
take, on Christmas morning, to some poor people 
who have no fruit. The value of the gift is of no 
importance. It is to make such people feel that 
they are not forgotten. The day will not pass 
without being a ‘‘Merry Christmas,” if they feel 
that some human being thinks of them, and all the 
better if that being is a child. Now having taken 
this serious view of Christmas— 





What are We to do for Fun? 

In these holiday times, we make and go to par- 
ties, or gatherings of the young folks of the neigh- 
borhood. This is the time of all others, for young- 
sters to come together and be merry, and these 
children’s parties, I am glad to notice, are becom- 
ing more and more common each year. I say that 








I am glad to notice this. Itis because it isa useful 
lesson for boys and girls to meet each other, to get 
acquainted with, and learn how to entertain one 
another. - At this holiday time many of you will 
either make or go to such parties. If you give a 
party to your young friends, be sure to provide 
for their entertainment. Many older persons think 
that to entertain a party, they need only to have 
some refreshments—something to eat. That is 
well enough in its way, but it is vastly more im- 
portant to provide some amusements in which 
all can take a part. A gathering of grown 














persons who are strangers to one another is bad 
enough, but one of children, until some romping 
game has “ broken the ice,” is still worse; so if you 
have a holiday party, be sure and provide in ad- 
vance something to amuse the boys and girls. 

You will find some simple, amusing things de- 
scribed in another column. Let me advise you, in 
all those tricks you perform for the amusement of 
others, to first rehearse them, to make sure that 
there will be no failure. That clever puzzle trick 
of taking the coin without touching the glass, may 
fail if the table cloth is too thick, or its surface is 
too rough. If you spread a napkin on the table, 
instead of the cloth, it will work every time. 


SOO Oe 


Answers to Puzzlesin November Number. 
—<>___ 

GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLE.— Caroline went shopping 
one day. She bought a hood to wear on her head; 
a string of emeralds for her neck; a cloak of beaver; 
some shoes of Morocco, and some furs of sable. 
When she came out of the store, Charles asked her 
to ride home with him. The air was chilly (Chili), 
and so he wrapped her up in a buffalo, and they 
rode on through the woods, As they were going 
along, an otter peeped out at them from its hole; 
a turkey flew over their heads; a wolf howled at 
them; a big black bear ran after them and growled, 
and they thought they heard the lions (Lyons) 
roar. They were in great fear. To add to their 
terror, the sky (Skye) grew cloudy, and they heard 
a clap of thunder. Soon, however, they cdme out 
of the woods. The sky became clear. The moon 
shone, and they reached home, and said “ Fare- 
well,’’ without any other adventure. 

RippLE, David.—CHaRADE, Nightingale.—Nn- 
MERICAL EniGMA, No. 1, Milton.—No. 2, Catacomb. 
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CHRIS’MAS, FUR SHUAR.” 
Designed by Mare Gambier, and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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Games for a Holiday Party. 


—~<— 


Tricks and Puzzles. 


Both those who give holiday parties, and those 
A very amus- 


who go to them, can propose these. 





Fig. 1.—REMOVING A COIN FROM BENEATH A GLASS, 


ing little trick is done thus: upon a table, covered 
with a cloth, place a dime; cover it with a goblet 
or tumbler, with its edges supported by quarter- 
dollars or five-cent nickel pieces, or any other coin 
of greater thickness than the dime. Having all 
arranged, as in fig. 1, you ask those present to re- 
move the dime from beneath the glass without 
disturbing the present arrangement. Some, 
who have not seen the ruse, may try to 
blow out the coin, but will not succeed. 
After all have tried, you have only to scratch 
the table-cloth gently with the finger-nail, 
when the dime will gradually move toward 
you from under the glass. 


Another Puzzle Trick 


requires a little preparation beforehand. You 
need a decanter or water-bottle, with a shoulder, 
somewhat of the shape shown in fig. 2, and 
some nice straight rye straws. Those present 
are asked to lift the bottle by placing the 
straw within the neck. They could easily lift 
it by twisting the straw around the outside of 
the neck, but how to do it with the straw 
within the neck is the puzzle. The engraving 
shows how it is done. Of course the straw 
must be a good stiff one. An amusing illus- 
tration of the center of gravity can be shown 
by whittling a cork in the shape of a bird’s 
head, using a piece of quill to represent the 
beak. By the use of a pin, this may be fixed 
to the top of a common bottle cork, at the 
lower end of which another pin is inserted. 
This is an old table trick, and the puzzle is to 
make this bird appear at the top of a bottle. 
If a couple of forks are inserted, one on each 
side of the cork, a coin placed over the mouth 
of the bottle, and the cork set-upon this by 
its pin (fig. 3), the whole affair will move 
around if properly started, and ‘‘bob”’ about 
in a manner so amusing as to quite repay the 














light and the white wall, ora sheet hung up for 
the purpose. Those who thus cast their shadows 
can disguise themselves as they please. An- 
other and better method is to have the shadows 
thrown upon a transparent screen. If a house 
has folding-doors between two rooms, a sheet 
hung over the opening gives 


— 
etc. By moving the light further occasionally, hig 


body appeared to swell out very largely with what 
he ate. By and by he got up, and a bill of many 
dollars was presented him (in shadow). He re- 
fused to pay, was thrown down, and by asaw moved 
up and down between him and the light, he ap- 





abundant space for the dis- 
play of shadows, but an or- 
dinary door will answer. 
Stretch a sheet tightly over 
this. The room containing 
the company is to be dark, 
while on the other side of the 
sheet is to be a single strong 
light. A number of amusing 
tricks can be played with this. 
By placing the lamp high 
enough to give a shadow of 
the face, a capital game of 
‘*Shadow Buff’ can be play- 
ed. By setting the lamp upon 
the floor, at proper distances, 
wonderfullydistorted shadows 
will be thrown upon the 
screen. If one steps over the 
lamp, to come between that 
and the screen, he will be seen 
by the spectators to drop from 
above in the most wonderful 
mauner, and if he steps back 
again, his shadow will appear 
to go upwards in a manner 
equally mysterious. Two per- 
sons, one as & Policeman ap- 
parently chasing a thief, can 
make a great deal of sport in 
this shadow-game. 

A Chinese Restaurant. 

One of the most amusing 
shadow games we ever saw was a Chinese bill of 
fare, with rats, rabbits, and many other such 
things, and prices attached—the Chinese characters 
cut out of black paper and pasted on a sheet of tis- 
sue paper. The shadows of these were thrown upon 
one side of the sheet. A Chinaman came in and 
lay down so that his shadow looked like a thin 
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Fig. 2,—LIFTING A BOTTLE WITH A STRAW. 


peared to be cut open, and the enraged caterer 
seemed to take out and throw to one side all he 
had eaten, and the changing position of the light 
made the Chinaman appear to shrink greatly. 





Some Wonderful Christmas Pies.—Our 
Christmas pies are usually the well-known mince 
and apple tarts, while Jack Horner’s famous 
pie was said to have been stuffed with plums, 
Inthe olden times, a meat ‘‘pasty,’’ or a rich 
crust filled with the breast, legs, and wings of 
fowls, was considered a proper dish for the 
merry Christmas-tide. They were sometimes 
of an enormous size, and in these days we 
should open our eyes in astonishment at such 
a pie as was made in 1769 for Sir Henry Gray, 
Bart., by his house-keeper, Mrs. Dorothy Pat- 
terson, and shipped to him in London, from 
her home at Howick. Its ingredients were— 
two bushels of flour, twenty pounds of butter, 
four geese, two turkeys, two rabbits, four wild 
ducks, two woodcocks, six snipe, and four 
partridges ; two neat’s tongues, two curlews, 
seven black-birds, and six pigeons. It was 
considered a great curiosity, and was, no doubt, 
an object of pride to the good woman who 
concocted it. The pie was nearly nine feet in 
circumference at the bottom. This pie weigh- 
ed twelve stones (168 pounds,) and required 
two men to serve it at table, when it was fitted 
in a case with four wheels, and moved around 
from guest to guest, each helping himself. 

But even this wonderful pie was exceeded in 
size, by one presented by James, Ear! of Lons- 
dale, to King George III, and which contained: 
two geese, two tame ducks, two turkeys, four 
fowls, six pigeons, six wild ducks, three teals, 
two starlings, twelve partridges, fifteen wood- 
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Fig. 3.—AN AMUSING ‘‘ BOBBING BIRD.” 


little trouble required to prepare it by the laughter | giant on the sheet. The restaurant man passed 


it causes among the members of the party. 
The Game of ‘“‘Shadow Buff’’ 

is avery amusing affair, and requires little prepara- 

tion. It is usually played by placing a strong 

light behind the spectators, and allowing those 


who take part in the game to pass between the | 


| him various articles, which appeared by the shadow 


to enter his mouth, and to be chewed and swal- 
lowed. The artificial rat, cut out of black paper, 
being passed many times, it looked to the observer 
as if he had eaten 20 or 30 of them, and so of 
other things, as loaves of bread, links of sausages, 











cocks, two Guinea fowls, three snipe, six 
plovers, three water-hens, one wild goose, 
one curlew, forty-six yellow hammers, fifteen 
sparrows, fifteen chaffinches, two larks, four 
thrushes, fifteen field-fares, six blackbirds, twenty 
rabbits, one leg of veal, half a ham, three bushels 
of flour, and two stones of butter. It weighed 
twenty-two stones (308 pounds,) and had to be 
carried through London on a two-horse wagon, 
and we are sure all will agree that it was a truly 
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cine, and a writing implement and table utensil com- 
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royal dish to ‘¢set before a king.” For those 
who care to try one of these early English con- 
fections for their Christmas feast, we give a 
quotation with recipe for the ordinary pie, taken 
from an ancient book. “Every family against 
Christmass, makes a famous pye, which they call 
Christmass-pye. It is a great nostrum, the compo- 
sition of this pasty; it is a learned mixture of 
neat’s (cow’s) tongue, chicken, eggs, sugar, raisins, 
lemon and orange peel, various kinds of spicery, 
etc.,’’ and in the North of England, a goose was al- 
ways considered a necessary ingredient. These 
pies were baked in long, deep dishes, representing 
the manger in which the infant Jesus was laid. 





A Christmas Stocking Puzzle. 
—~<—>— 


Little Tommy hung up his stocking on Christ- 
mas Eve, and in the morning found it stuffed to 
overflowing. The first thing he pulled out was 
part of the ear; the next a pinnacle; then a package 
of recent eras, and a blow on the side of the head, 
filled with sweet fruits. These were followed by an 
Ancient Murderer; an immense name of’ @ celebrated 
prince; two divisions of the Bible; a handful of sercw 
fasteners; a pair of fish; a stick of a pungent medi- 


bined, while hidden away in the toe was a bright, 
precious metal girl’s toy, with two letters attached. 





The Round Robin. 
oe 


Something for Every Boy and Girl. 

Dear Boys and Girls: For all who are readers in 
your Department in the American Agriculturist, this 
letter is especially intended. We propose in the com- 
ing months, to make your share of the paper very 
attractive and instructive, with beautiful pictures, 
and entertaining stories, sketches, and puzzles, and 
if possible, we would like to introduce some of the 
little folks who live in the South, to those whose 
home is at the North, and the young agriculturists 
at the East, to those in the West, so I suggest that 
you all write me some aice little letters, telling all 
about your pets, and what you are doing, and from 
these I will make up a big letter, a sort of “‘ round 
robin,” in which all have a share, and print it each 
month in the American Agriculturist. Thus Mary, 
who lives in New York, will hear of the pet cow 
owned by little Sarah in Kansas, and James, far up 
in Michigan, can become interested in the work 
and play of Harry, whose home is way down in Flor- 
ida, and I am sure all will enjoy these chats upon 
paper. Now Christmas will soon be here, and 
the way you spend it will be a capital thing to 
write about for one thing. So children, let us hear 
from you, and be sure and mention how many of 
the enigmas, and puzzles you can make out.— 
Address your communications to ‘‘ Round Robin,” 


have been left without corsets a little longer. But 
the fashionable dress-maker says it is time to be 
moulding her form, and she has selected suitable 
corsets for that purpose. “Tight lacing’ is not 
proposed, there is none of that existing now, if. we 
may believe the poor victims themselves, but they 
put the corsets on Mattie to prevent her form from 
expanding, according to nature’s own vulgar meth- 
od, and to keep it within the proportions of the 
fashionable ideal. 

Already her anxious mamma has begun to con- 
sult the doctor about her weakness and her pale- 
ness. He says she needs more iron in her blood, 
and they are giving it to her every day with a little 
wine, hopiug thus to make her rosy and strong. 
But the prospect does not look hopeful. Do I 
think, then, that wealth in itself is an evil, and 
poverty a blessing? No indeed! There is her 
school-mate, Jenny, whom I pity because she can 
not afford comfortable clothing, and has no warm 
under-flannels—though with all their money, Mat- 
tie’s parents have never dressed her limbs warm 
enough in winter. Jenny has no comfortable win- 
ter cloak, no rubbers, and no umbrella when it rains. 
Her wretched home is in an unsanitary spot, 
where little good water is to be had. The whole 
family is sickly for lack of good air, good food, 
good water, good protection fromthe cold. Jenny 
works hard, and she is stronger than Mattie, but 
she has no better health on the whoie. It is evi- 
dent that poverty is not to be desired for the sake 
of good health. We do want more intelligence, 
and common sense put in practice. 

I know another little girl, who kas the pity of 
some of her friends, because her parents have just 
removed her from school, where she was doing well, 
but was not in apparent ill health. They said the 
mental work of her ‘‘ grade,’’ required more study 
than the school hours allowed, and she had too 
little time for genuine recreation and physical ed- 
*ucation. They were too wise to wait the results of 
overwork of the brain, during the years of growth, 
believing that ‘‘an ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure.’’ She has only lately entered 
her teens, and they deemed it not well for the fu- 
ture woman, that the vital currents should be 
directed mainly to the brain. They want her to 
have enough “iron in the blood,” to make her 
strong, and plump, and rosy, and they know that 
nature will attend to that, if pure air, and good food 
are supplied her, with a fair chance for the bones, 
and muscles, and nerves, to appropriate their share 
of the blood’s building material. Education, tech- 
nically speaking, will not stand still, thougb it may 
go on more slowly, than the schools prescribe. 








The Vitality of Seeds, and the Influence 
of Light and Soils upon Germination,.— 
Prof. W. W. Tracy, Detroit, Mich., has shown by the 
result of tests of 3,600 samples of garden vegeta- 








care of American Agriculturist, No. 751 Broadway, 
New York. RounbD Rosin. 





A Poor Little Girl. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
aS 

She is poorer—that is, more to be pitied in some 
respects—because she is rich. If her mother 
could not afford a hired girl, Mattie would be re- 
quired to perform various domestic duties, and 
that would develop both her muscles and her prac- 
tical judgment. It would also prevent her giv- 
ing steady attention to books, while over-working 
her brains during the period of physical growth. 
If her father could not afford her music lessons, she 
would not spend her evenings, after school, practis- 
ing on the piano. She would have escaped near- 
sightedness, brought on by the music lesscns, and 
unlimited reading added.to study. She prob- 
ably wouid have had rosy cheeks, and ¢ vigorous 
well-formed body, instead of a sallow skin, and 
round shoulders, if she had been obliged to wash 
dishes, sweep and dust the rooms, make her own 
bed, and walk when she wished to go anywhere. 
If they had been too poor to employ a dress- 
maker, perhaps Mattie would have worn simpler 
gowns of her mother’s making, and have already 
begun to help make her own clothes, and she might 








bles that there is a marked difference in the usual 
vitality of different varieties of the same species, 
and that low vitality usually accompanies and is 
proportioned to the departures of the variety from 
the normal type of the species. Some 400 of those 
tests have been made simultaneously in test plates, 
and in paper, and by planting in mixed soil. With 
the exception of the grasses, which did the best in 
paper, and peas, beans, wheat, clover, and corn, 
which did equally well in the plates, all gave bet- 
ter and more uniform results in soil. A second set 
of trials showed that while seeds of strong vitality 
germinated quicker in the absence of light, clear 
light and abundant circulation of air were neces- 
sary to the best results when the seeds were weak. 
A third set showed that there is a marked differ- 
ence in the germination of a given sample accord- 
ing to the soil used, and that the best results were 
obtained in proportion to its permeability to air. 
Mr. Tracy has not only given the average results of 
a large number of tests (in the last set, 15 samples 
were planted in each of 4 soils, and the entire 
experiment repeated 4 times), but has also pre- 
pared a table of frequency, which agreed so per- 
fectly with averages of all the trials, as to leave 
little doubt that the tests indicate a general ten- 
dency rather than an accidental variation. 


A Variety of Food. 
—>—— 

Milk alone suffices for a young infant’s diet, but 
considerable variety seems to be required by 
children of larger growth. Only a few dishes at 
each meal, but a variety from day to day, and in 
the different meals of each day, is arule of simplic- 
ity, common sense, and of economy also, for small 
families. There is very great waste at the hotels and 
large boarding houses, which have the exten- 
sive bills of fare required by the many tastes to be 
gratified, and boarders pay roundly for the variety, 
whether they profit by it or not. But the members 
of a family, where economy of material, of time, 
and of strength are requisite, should agree upon 
such arrangements, and compromises, as will make 
simplicity possible in the family meals, This is no 
small matter to a housekeeper who has the care of 
young children, and no second pair of hands and 
feet to supplement her own. 

In the use of meats, an agreeable variety is pos- 
sible, even when only one kind is obtainable fora 
length of time—the farmer’s quarter of beef for in- 
stance. Savory stews and soups are not so com- 
mon as they should be among country residents. 
In making and flavoring these soups and stews, the 
ingredients may be greatly varied at different times, 
if one has on hand an assortment of suitable vege- 
tables, as onions, carrots, turnips, potatoes, toma- 
toes, cabbage, etc.; or of different flavoring herbs, 
either green or dried, as parsley, thyme, marjoram, 
summer savory, celery ; and nutritious thickening 
materials, like pearl barley, split peas, white beans, 
rice, macaroni, or vermicelli. When a variety of 
fresh meat is not to be had, salt fish, or canned 
fish, and dried beef afford a change. 

There are so many kinds of good bread, that it 
seems a shame that many families seldom get a 
taste of anything but yeast bread of white flour, 
and saleratus biscuit. ‘New process’? white flour, 
is “‘a good thing to have in the house,” but it 
should never be the only wheat flour in daily use. 
No white flour from wheat can give all of the min- 
eral elements needed by the human body. Genuine 
graham flour, and entire wheat flour, and cold- 
blast flour, all afford good bread, and a chance for 
experimenting with loaves, gems, biscuits, crack- 
ers, rolls, ete. Then there is oat-meal, and corn- 
meal, and barley, and cracked wheat, and crushed 
“Indian,” and hominy--all good for mush, and 
some of them for bread and cakes. Every kind of 
mush may be sliced cold, and fried brown for break- 
fast, and most kinds may be made into nice mush 
balls, by kneading them stiff with flour and a little 
thick cream, and baking them, or into pancakes by 
mashing them in some milk or butter-milk, adding 
soda (one level teaspoonful for each pint, or one- 
half level teaspoonful for each teacup of sour milk,) 
with eggs and flour enough to make a proper batter. 
The brown flours are best for this purpose. 

Of dessert dishes—pies, cakes, puddings, blane 
manges, etc., there is an endless variety, and with 
a good dressing, the plainest mushes make nice 
dessert. For such dressing, there is nothing bet- 
ter, in my opinion, than rich sweet cream, or good 
cream sweetened and flavored. Jelly or nice fruit 
sauce makes a fine accompaniment to this dessert. 
Every kind of mush may be moulded like blane 
mange. For example, dish your graham mush, or 
oat-meal, or “‘hasty pudding” (not too “ hasty,” 
but well cooked,) into teacups. When cool, invert 
these upon saucers, put a little jelly upon each, and 
pour the cream dressing around it. Good cooked 
pudding sauce goes well with any plain mush. 

However nutritious the food, the same thing 
from day to day at last becomes tiresome to the 
stomach, anda change to anojher kind of good food 
affords relief. Country people who have milk, 
cream, and fresh eggs always at command, havea 
range of excellent dishes within reach, which city 
people can seldom provide, but they are apt to 
have a much narrower variety of food than those 
who live in town, and have everything to buy. 
Usually it would be better economy to provide a 
larger variety of food materials. Among these, good 
fruits should have a large place. 





MINNESOTA HOUSEKEEPER. 
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Scenes in the Southern States. 
—<—>— 

This number opens with a beautiful Northern 
Winter Scene. On the opposite page is an equally 
attractive and more stirring picture of Southern life. 

One visiting the Southern States after an absence 
of thirty years or more can but be forcibly im- 
pressed with the marked progress made in Agricul- 
tural development. There is not less of cot- 
ton culture, but more of other crops. While 
truck-farming is by some older planters looked 
upon as small business, it has brought to the South- 
ern States a vast amount of much needed ready 
money, and has played an important part in the 
general improvement. Not only this, but the agri- 
culture of the South has been greatly diversified 
by other crops. Formerly a large share of the hay 
consumed in these States came from the North. 
There are now, Within our knowledge, several farms 
devoted exclusively to the growing of hay and bal- 
ing it for market, and we are glad to add, to the 
great profit of the owners. As an indication of this 
new life, we may quote one of the leading nur- 
serymen of the South, who not long ago stated to 
us, that the demand for fruft trees from Texas was 
so great that he found difficulty in meeting it. 
These and many other facts indicate that in the 


. future, the agriculture in the South will be varied, 


and not solely devoted to cotton. That there will 
be any less cotton raised, we do not believe, for of 
all the world, some portions of the Southern States 
are best suited to this wonderful crop. Aside from 
its commercial value, the cotton crop has much 
that is picturesque and attractive. The prepara- 
tion of the soil, the planting and care of the young 
plants are best suited to the labor now most 
abundant at the South. The beauty of the cotton 
plant when in ‘the square ” and in bloom, but 
above all its rich appearance when the opeving 
bolls show that the fibre is ready for the pickers— 
is most striking. The picking, employing men, wo- 
men and children, is a merry scene, and a prelude 
to others of busy industry. The work of the gin ; 
the baling; the conveyance to market, by water, 
or by those nondescript teams seen no where but 
in the cotton districts; the final work at the ‘“‘com- 
press,’’ previous to the shipment on ocean steamers 
—uare all features of interest to the stranger. The 
time is not far distant when a greater variety of 
crops will be produced in the South, but also 
through improved methods of cultivation, it will 
grow still more cotton. 





Opinion of an Eminent Artist. 

I was delighted this morning, in passing the win- 
dow of the American Agriculturist, to see offered 
asa Premium a reproduction of a very beautiful 
picture, “In the Meadow,’’ by Dupré. This 
picture is an educator, and I am glad to see the 
American Agriculturist the first to take hold of it. 


Oct. 27, 1882. F. 8. Cuurcu. 





Vegetables and Fruit from the Southern 
States. 
ee 

Those who have kept the run of the markets in 
northern cities are aware of a marked change in 
the past ten or fifteen years. Formerly there were 
regular seasons for both vegetables and fruits ; 
strawberries came in June and tomatoes in July 
and August, and were not looked for earlier. This 
at present is all changed. Take tomatoes, for ex- 
ample; the first in the market appear in February, 
from Bermuda; these are soon followed by a sup- 
ply from Florida; others soon after from Georgia, 
and so on northward, until the New Jersey and 
Long Island crops are ready. This cultivation of 
vegetables at the South for northern consumption 
has not only had its effect upon the markets at the 
North, but it has brought prosperity to portions of 
the Southern States, and has had a marked effect 
upon southern agriculture in showing that there 








could be profit in something besides cotton. A few 
years ago we visited a Georgia planter, who seemed 
to be quite disheartened at the fact that a friend of 
his, near Charleston, with a few acres in strawber- 
ries, tomatoes, etc., received a larger money return 
than he did with all his many acres in cotton, and 
employing a large number of hands. The cultiva- 
tion of vegetables for northern markets is not only 
engaging the attention of those who already reside 
at the South, but market gardeners, who have had 
experience in the Northern States, are turning their 
attention to the South with a view to competing 
with those already engaged in the business. A 
northern gardener who went to Georgia since the 
war, assured us a few years ago, that he had an 
ample income merely from his asparagus bed. One, 
to make an asparagus plantation, must wait at least 
three years before he can have any returns. Hence 
there is little competition, and there can scarcely 
be a more profitable investment for those who cau 
afford to wait. 


ae 


The Cotton Crop. 
The World’s Yield.— Nearly Four-Fifths (78 
per cent) Grown in the United States.—The 
Crop Can be Made Far More Profitable. 


Very few have any adequate conception of the 
magnitude of the cotton crop grown in a small 
number of our States, nor of the practical monop- 
oly we have in this product, over all the rest of the 
world. Fewer still, among the producers them- 
selves, appreciate how profitable this crop may be 
made, simply by increased intelligence on the part 
of the cultivators. Inno other crop is there so fair 
a chance for large returns for time, labor and cap- 
ital expended. In grain and dairy products we 
have competition in nearly every other country. 
‘Next to food, cotton is a prime necessity for a 
large part of the human race, yet its culture is 
necessarily confined to a narrow belt of the earth’s 
surface, below 37° degrees of latitude, and only a 
small ‘part of this belt will produce good cotton. 

WHERE GROWN.—The present annual cotton 
crop of the world is about 8t million bales of 
about 450 Ibs. each, or 3,825,000,000 Ibs., 
produced as follows: 


United States .. &per cent. | Egypt.......... 5 per cent. 
East Indies......... 15 per cent, | Brazil.......... 2 per cent. 


That is, our country produces nearly four-fifths 
of the entire world’s cotton crop, or 3# Ibs. to 1 
lb. grown elsewhere. Our four annual crops prior 
to the present year, aggregated 22,877,000 bales of 
the average weight of about 460 lbs., the average 
annual crop being 5,719,250 bales, or 2,635,135,750 
lbs, At the average price in the New York market 
of 11% cents (nearly,) the aunual value exceeds 
Three Hundred Million Dollars, 

What Becomes of the Cotton. 

Of our own crop, not quite one-third (82 per 
cent) has been manufactured at home, and over two- 
thirds (68 per cent) has been exported to other 
lands, most largely to Great Britain. (Of last year’s 
crop we used about three-eighths, 37} per cent, 
and exported five-eighths.) Of the world’s total 
production of cotton, the little terrftory of Great 
Britain takes and manufactures almost two-fifths, 
or 39 per cent. The consumption, in manufac- 
tures, by different countries, is shown spproxi- 
mately in the following table : 


Great Britain,...89 percent: Italy............. 2 percent 
United States.. 26 percent Switzerland..... 14% per cent 
Germany........ 8 porcent Sweden, 

Russia. ......000. 64% percent way,Holland,> 2 percent 
FFERCC...c200 0-0 6 percent) Canada, etc.. 

BOMPIB, viscccescs 34 per cent — 
Spain.... .... 8 percent Total 100 per cent 
East India...... 2% per cent | 


The value of the cotton crop is very largely en- 
hanced by the recent discoveries, for such they 
may be called, of the great value <f the seed for 
oil, for feeding cake, and as a fertilizer. Passing 
this over now, we are pleased to know that the ex- 
perience of a comparatively small number of cot- 
ton growers, some of them with but recent prac- 
tice, is demonstrating very clearly that intelligent 
culture can readily double and treble the profit 
realized from this crop; that while the great mass 
of cotton growers have hitherto barely eked out a 





poor living, and only that by reason of the natural 
fertility of the soil, and an exceptionally favorable 
climate, yet in no other department of agricultural 
industry does correct information, intelligence and 
skill bring larger returns. The people are awaken- 
ing to the comprehension of this fact, and we invite 
communications from our southern readers, illus- 
trating from their own experience and observation 
how cotton may be grown more profitably by the 
people generally. 





The Good Work Goes Bravely On. 


New subscribers for our paper continue to pour 
in from every quarter. During the past thirty 
days we have received far more new names than 
during any corresponding period for ten years. 
The friends of the journal will be pleased to know 
of this great prosperity. We are confident they 
will be glad to lend a helping hand in swelling the 
number of recruits to our vast army of readers. May 
we not ask every one of our subscribers to bring 
one, two, three or more friends or neighbors with 


them as they re-enlist for another year? 


Southern Live Stock. 
gps 

The saddle horses of the South have always been 
the admiration of Northern horsemen. Light, 
graceful, fleet, enduring, easy, and high-mettled, 
many of them thorough-bred, they are like nothing 
which we have here, and if well broken to saddle 
and to various gaits, especially if they would take 
fences easily, would no doubt meet ready sale in 
Northern cities. ; 

Southern cattle, with the notable exception of a 
few herds, have been “ nothing to brag of,” until 
quite recently. Now Southern gentlemen are wak- 
ing up to the fact that the best breed for milk and, 
butter may be profitably raised at the South. Direct, 
importations of excellent animals have been made. 
Many Jerseys of the highest reputation and of 
bluest blood have been taken South and are doing 
exceedingly well. 

The magnificent sheep ranges of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, have long invited the 
best blood of Spanish, French, and English breeds 
for the improvement of the native flocks, accord- 
ing to the market, whether for early lambs, for 
mutton, or for wool. 

SPEDE CE ay Oe ner See 


Preparing for Truck Farming at the 
South, 
BY DOCT. A. OEMLER. 
eee 

LocaTion.—The requisites the truck-farmer must 
have in view in selecting a location are cheap, safe, 
and expeditious transportation of produce to the 
market, convenience for procuring manure, a soil 
adapted to the crops he wishes to grow, and sani- 
tary surroundings. Other conditions being the 
same, water carriage is preferable to that by 
wagon. If, in the selection of the land, one is con- 
fined to a single soil, he should select one consist- 
ing of a mixture of organic and inorganic matter ;, 
a light, deep, sandy loam, with plenty of humus, 
or vegetable matter. Experience has shown that,. 
without this, crops will not yield as well in propor- 
tion to the quantity of manure applied. Locations. 
in the immediate vicinity of the larger coast cities, 
offering the best facilities in the way of transporta-. 
tion and manure, are in the possession of local 
market gardeners, and such lands are generally 
highly fertile. The truck-farm, requiring a larger 
area, is compelled to locate several miles beyond 
the corporate limits, on the line of a railroad, or 
on the banks of a navigable stream. The iand 
will often be one, the fertility of which has been 
shipped to Europe, or the North, in the shape of 
cotton, by some planter, whose measure of success 
was gauged by the rapidity with which he could 
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exhaust his soil. The renovation of the land will 
be the first desideratum. To that end, and the 
consequent production of remunerative crops, the 
plowing under of green manures, application of 
fertilizers, proper preparation and careful tillage 
and deep plowing will be necessary. The practice 
of deep plowing will depend upon circumstances ; 
a good, though shallow mould, or other soil, rest- 
ing upon a sticky clay subsoil would not be bene- 
fited by being at once broken up deeply, bringing 
large, hard lumps of unfertile clay to the surface, 
and deteriorating the physical quality of the top- 
soil. Drainage, especially under-drainage, renders 
a clay subsoil, when moved by the plow, more sus- 
ceptible to pulverization; and in such case, a 
thorough drainage should precede deep plowing. 
Drainage, Its Advantages. 

Under-drainage prevents the drowning out of 
crops after heavy rainfalls, It increases the fer- 
tility and pulverization of the soil by admitting air. 
It keeps the ground moister in a dry season. It 
prevents the washing away of the soil and its fer- 
tilizing materials. It permits the farmer to work 
his land sooner after a heavy rain, and earlier in 
the spring, and prevents the land from becoming 
sour in wet seasons. The total absence of water 
would be destructive to vegetation, for it is itself 
necessary to plant life, but undrained land is not 
merely wet, it becomes water-logged, and through 
absence of air, drowns out the plants. When, 
however, water passes through and away from the 
land, air takes its place, and also passes through 
the drains and finds its way into the overlying soil, 
increasing its fertility, and pulverizing it. The rea- 
son why drained land gains heat, and the tempera- 
ture of water-logged land decreases is the lack of 
heat-conducting power of water; heat cannot be 
transmitted downwards through water. Efficient 
drainage being provided, the land should be broken 
up and pulverized as deeply as possible. 

Plowing and Stirring the Soil. 

Owing to the absence of a covering of snow and 
of successive freezings and thawings, fall plowing, 
so useful at the North, is destructive of fertility at 
the South and not advisable. 

The land having undergone proper preparation, 
haying been sufficiently manured, and the crop 
having been planted with special regard to the ca- 
pacity of the soil, the most important matter is, 
thorough culture or keeping the earth fine and mel- 
low among the plants. Stirring the soil can scarcely 
be repeated too often during the earlier periods of 
growth, or until there is danger of injury to the 
roots or to the tops of growing plants by the culti- 
vator. The ground may be too wet, but never too 
dry, for stirring; because the more frequently it is 
broken up, fined, and aérated, the more moisture 
will the soil absorb from the atmosphere. Stir- 
ring is an operation that should be performed 
after every rain sufficient to cause incrustation or 
baking, which would prevent a free admission of 
air into the soil. The most obvious benefit of 
stirring the soil is, the destruction of weeds; for 
no crop can become remunerative, if crowded by 
weeds which deprive it of air, light, moisture, and 
use up a part of the fertility of the soil. 

The plow, horse-hoe and cultivator are to be 
used, whenever available; but the hand-hoe must 
always be relied on for the finer and more careful 
work, when, particularly in the later stages of the 
crop, only superficial stirring is advisable. When 
plants are grown in a crowded state, darkness and 
want of air elongate the stems and leaves at the 
expense of the roots and of a general healthy con- 
dition. The operations of thinning and hand-weed- 
ing are performed in connection with hoeing to 
admit a free circulation of air around the remain- 
ing plants, and the sun is permitted to have an 
immediate influence upon each, developing the de- 
sired form, bulk, and other qualities. 

as Se ai 
Poinsettia.--The florists’ windows about the holi- 
days, are all aflame with the intense scarlet of Poin- 
settia, of which the plant growers manage to produce 
an immense stock, especially for New Year’s decora- 
tions. Many are surprised to learn that the flowers 
of this plant are so unattractive that it would not 











be grown for its true flowers. These are green 
and yellow, but the cluster is surrounded by bracts, 
or floral leaves, of the most intense vermillion. The 
proper name of the plant is not Poinsettia, but 
Euphorbia pulcherrima, As it is likely to be called 
Poinsettia for a long time to come, and it answers 
well enough as a common name, let us have it cor- 
rectly written. The daily papers are eloquent over 
its beauty, but almost invariably call it ‘‘ Poin- 
setta’?; indeed, we once heard a lady speak of it 
as ‘ Ponsetter.’? The plant is a native of Mexico, 
and was named by an English botanist in honor of 
the Hon. J. R. Poinsett, then U.S. Minister to that 
country. Botanically it is not distinct from Zu- 
phorbia. The daily papers are also very apt to get the 
brilliant rose, General Jacqueminot, as ‘‘ Jacques 


*Minot,’’ and one had it as ‘‘ Jack Miner,”’ 
? 





Holiday Gifts, 

By the time this paper reaches our subscribers, 
they will be thinking about the pleasant Holiday 
Gifts they wish to give to relatives, friends, and 
neighbors. They can find no prettier, or more ap- 
propriate articles, than are offered in our Attractive 
44-page Premium List, issued in October ; and what 
is especially worthy of consideration, they can 
secure one or more of these articles without money, 
and with very little labor, by procuring subscrib- 
ers to the .imerican Agriculturist. With such an 
opportunity as is here presented for obtaining 
them, every man, woman and child in the land 
ought to have a pleasant souvenir on Christmas 
of some kind. Parents, what shall we send you for 
your children ? Children, what will you order for 
your parents, and for one another? Elsewhere in 


this paper is a Table of the Premiums offered. 





What is a Breed? 
a 

When any kind of farm animals has acquired 
certain characteristics through a series of genera- 
tions, and they have become so firmly fixed as to 
be transmitted to the offspring, with a great degree 
of certainty, such animals taken collectively con- 
stitute a breed. The time that it has taken to de- 
velop and impress these breed characteristics have 
been very long in some instances, while other 
breeds have sprung up in a few generations. The 
work of establishing a good breed is a difficult one, 
and demands several sterling qualities in the 
breeder. He needs to have an ideal animal in his 
mind toward which all his efforts tend. In other 
words, he must have a clear conception of all the 
good points desired in his animals, and alsofhust be 
keen to see any bad ones that are to be eliminated. 
He needs not only to be able to see desirable quali- 
ties, but be able to develop them, and this calls for 
a knowledge that is peculiar, and a judgment that 
is uncommon. Without these qualities a breeder 
may be carried away by beauty of form ora charm- 
ing color, to the neglect of deeper-seated and vastly 
more important qualities. The breeder who hopes to 
produce an animal that is the best for everything, 
has started on the wrong track, and will come out 
at the end, a most disappointed man. The qualities 
that aid a horse in winning a hurdle race are rot in 
combination with those that make an animal of the 
greatest service before a heavy cart. The breed 
whose animals makes the largest amount of the best 
beef at three years is not one that will sweep the 
prizes for dairy products. ‘Jersey Queen,” with her 
leading record of 851 pounds of choice butter in a 
year, would not grace the shambles when dressed 
for the market. 

By a wise selection of animals for some particu- 
lar points, it may be at the expense of others, with 
great care in getting offspring, and the use of 
sbundant good food, excellent specimens of any 
kind of stock may be produced. The breeder 











must remember that one of his fundamental pringj- 
ples is, “like produces like,” but as there js some 
variation, even among well-bred animals, he must 
follow a second rule in breeding, and ““ always 
select the best.”? In answer to the question put a 
the heading: A breed is an assemblage of animals 
possessing certain characters in common, which 
are different from those of any other groups, and 
able to retain those points when bred together, 





Mustard as a Weed.—‘T. G. B.,” Monterey 
N. Y., wishes to know how to eradicate ‘ Yellow Mus. 
tard.” He does not send a specimen, nor does he say 
whether it is the wild mustard (Charlock), or one of the 
cultivated mustards that has become a weed. Practi- 
cally it makes little difference which it may be. The 
seeds of all retain their vitality for many years when 
buried deeply in the ground, and whenever, in plowing 
the seeds are brought near the surface, they will germi. 
nate. If circumstances allow, the converting of the field 
into a sheep pasture for a season, the weed will be de- 
stroyed, and the sheep benefited. If ‘* T. G. B.” does 
not keep sheep, the best of all remedies, he should make 
sure that the mustard crop does not ripen its seeds 
which he can do by mowing, or otherwise cutting it 
down in season. 

Asparagus Seeds.—‘ T. B.”’ asks us: “As the 
ripening of seed is exhausting to plants, would it not 
be well to strip the seed balls from the asparagus as soon 
as they are formed, unless seed were wanted ? "—No 
doubt seed-bearing exhausts the asparagus plants, but 
only a portion of the plants are fertile, the others being 
staminate. The fruit, or seed balls, are small and much 
scattered, and it would be much labor to remove them, 
and we doubt if the operation would pay. Still, itisa 
fair subject for experiment. 





Nameless Inquiries come so frequently that 
they are very annoying. As examples of many, we cite 
only two. One comes from a friend in Bosque Co., 
Tex. As he signed his letter only ‘ Respectfully 
Yours,’ we were unable to inform him that we had not 
published a description of the fence about which he in- 
quired. The other letter comes from ‘“ An Inquirer” in 
Nepang, no state is given, and the post-mark, as usual, 
is quite blind. The lack of name and proper address 
prevented a reply to his inquiries about Rose-buga, 
which would have quite disappeared by the time we 
could have answered through the American Agricultur- 
ést. It is quite inexplicable to us why persons will go to 
the trouble of writing a letter, often a long one, about 
some matter upon which they need a prompt answer, 
and throw away their trouble in writing, their paper, 
envelope, and postage stamp, and cut off all chance of 
a reply, by failing to give their names. There is noth- 
ing disgraceful in making an inquiry. We never pub- 
lish names if we see the slightest indication of a desire 
that we should not do so. John Smith has only to 
write his name (John Smith), and we understand that 
he does not wish his name to be given. 





Long Pruning the Grape,.—‘‘T. & B.” when 
Downing says that a variety should be ‘‘Jong pruned,” 
we take it that he intends that the vine should be al- 
lowed to bear more shoots, and canes, than usual. The 
usual pruning is to shorten the canes to two eyes, and 
this would give two shoots the next year. If, instead of 
two eyes, four, or six, were left, more shoots would 
grow. It means, in short, that some varieties should not 
be greatly restricted in their growth. 


In the Meadow. 
We are fairly besieged with applications from 
subscribers, and those who are not subscribers, 








for our beautiful Premium Plate Picture, described 
elsewhere. We have to say now, once for all, 
that it is supplied only to subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and they receive it free. A private 
letter to a friend in the country from Mr. F.8. 
Church, the eminent artist, contains this sentence: 
‘“‘T was delighted this morning (October 27), in 
passing by the window of the American Agricultur- 
ist, to see offered as a Premium, a reproduction of & 
very beautiful picture, ‘In the Meadow,’ by Dupré. 
This picture is an educator, and I am glad to see the 
American Agriculturist the first to take hold of it.” 
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Every lady should send 25 cents to Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia, and reccive their Fashion Quarterly 
for6mos. 1,000 illustrations and 4 pages new music each 


issue. 
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THE ACCURATE WATCH. Stem Winder. /Stem Setter. 
Reliable. Warranted. rhousands sold and no complaints. 
Circulars free. Price $10, delivered free at your nearest 
express office on receipt of price. If our watch was not as 
represented, the “Agriculturist * would not publish this ad- 
vertisement. CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York. 





ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


A.S.T.C2> 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE, 











1 ‘TEN ‘ NOVELT1ES—50 assorted Scrap Pic- 
( His i MAS tures, 10 ¢.; 10 sheets of gold, sliver, and 
colored paper, 25c.; 2 pkts. of gold and silver lace, 10 ¢.; 5 
sheets card-board, 10 c.—l or making & decurating‘ hristmas 
ornaments, vases, etc.5 Holiday cards, 10c.;3 Birthday cards, 
15c..; 4 chromos, 10 c.; 4 Panel pictures, 10 ¢.; 13 Scrap-book 
cards, 7 ¢.; 39 for 12 c.; or 50 elegant new designs, for card 
collectors, 25¢c.; Allof above for $1.00, postpaid. 1c. 
stamps taken.) 

Printing Presses, Type & Material for sale. Send stamp 
for catalogue. GITHENS & Bro. 125 N. Oth St. Phila., Pa. 
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FAMILY BIBLE, ¥",,22° 


Wood Illustrations. French Morocco, Largest Size, 
Latest; Or WEBSTERS UNABRIDGED Diction- 
ary, Sheep; Or 100 LONGFELLOW CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS, given away with every $90 Organ or $290 
Piano. Beautiful CHAPEI, Organ, $70. 

DICKINSON & CO., 19 W. 11th Street, N. Y. 








WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 


IMPROVED 
BUTTER COLOR 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 


tar-For several years we have furnished the 
Dairymen of America with an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; 80 meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the< 
highest and only prizes at both International 
Dairy Fairs. q 
t@rBut by patient and scientific chemical re- 
search we have improved in several points, and 
now offer this new color as the best in the world. 


it Will Not Color the Buttermilk. It 
WIlINot Turn Rancid. Itisthe 7 
Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Color Made, 


tGrAnd, while prepared in oil, is so compound- 
ed that itis impossible for it to become rancid. 

GrBEWARE of all imitations, and of all 
other oil colors, for they are liable to become 
rancidand spoil the butter, 

torIf you cannot get the “fmproved” write us 
to know where and how to get i: w:thout extra 
expense. (46) 
* WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


































































The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 

Saves Labor, Time, and Soa Pp, amaz- 

ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 

Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 

, feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 

is the only safe article, and always bears 














the name of JAMES PYLE, New York, 


| AERATED SB eR Wie Fe es 
R.H. MACY & CO 

| e e a 
| 14th STREET & 6th AVENUE, N, Y., 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RETAILERS 
OF THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 
FANCY GOODS 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


MACY’S 


SANTA CLAUS 


| HAVE ALWAYS BEEN SYNONYMOUS TERMs. 
OUR IMPORTATIONS THIS FALL ARE HEAVIER 
| AND EMBRACE A LARGER VARIETY OF 
TOYS, DOLLS, AND HOLIDAY GOODS 
THAN EVER BEFORE, 


CATALOCUES SENT FREE. 


N. B.—As we open our HOLIDAY 
GOODS, mail orders will be filled 

and shipped on any date desired. 

Absolutely Pure. R.H. MACY & CO 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength @ @ e 


and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 














of low teat, short weight, alum or phosphate owders. WATCHES sewelty, Civerware, pease at wholesale 
old only in cans. OYAL BAKING PowDER Co., ates. IT! ce List free. 
” 106 Wall St., New York. T. W. KENNEDY, P. O. Box 850, N. Y. 





goods for the lowest city prices at the 


GRAND DEPOT, PHILADELPHIA, GOo 


The Largest 


DRY GOODS 


AND , 


wal Only the exact goods ordered are sent, and 
even then, if not as ex- peoted, are willingly > 
exchanged, or the money refunded. 
Samples or prices, with directions for 
ordering, mailed postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of postal card specifying what is 
= desired, and no obligation to pur- 


chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


oR For Samples and em, WA: 
S40 nepor, pyiLsoeLt 


AND 1¢ 


45 
TATE THE PAPER YOU SS 
















THE 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


SEWING MACHINE 
Comes te the Front. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
\y Household Sewing Machine Co,)- 


he. Providence, R. I., 


«== With its Perfect Construc- 


W.J0H 


ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS, 


Asbestos Roofing, 
“i Steam Packing, 





$6 Mill Board, 
“ 3oilerCoverings, B 7 
“ Building Felt, tion and Marvelous Ease and Simplicity. 
FIRE PROOF SHEATHING, COATINGS, CEMENTS, &. Send for Illustrated Description. 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES SENT FREE, 1 05 Cha hata Hessen, tee ii. 
H.W JOHNS MFG CO, 87 Maiden Lane, WY. |  Tes'& POBTake'Streets Chicagos ee 


149 Tremont Street, Beston. 
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yg BUlss.2 &sy CARDEN FIELD AND 
%. 


Moor” 


for ine gN SMALL FRUITS AND 


FARM & GARD 


GARDEN REQUISITES 


FLOWER SEED. PLANTS 


EsTABLISHED 1845. 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


With a richly colored plate of flowers and . acces 
riced list of 2,00) varieties of KLOWER and VEGE- 
TAB BLE Se eds, Bulbs, Plants, &c.—with much useful in- 
formation upon ‘their culture—150 pages—mailed to ail en- 


closing 6 cents to pay postage. — 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 


A beautifully illustrated Monthly devoted exclusively to 
the Garden. Valuable Seed, Plant or Book Pre- 
miums given to each Subscriber. $1.00 per year. 
Sample copy and Premium List free; with colored plate, 10c. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN and AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year for only $2.00. Address either paper. 


B, K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS, NARCISSUS, LILIES, 


And all other —_ for planting in the 
utumn. 


Bulb Glasses, Fancy Flower Pots, Fern 
Cases, Winter Flowering Plants. 


The largest and finest assortment in the 
country 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Descriptive Ontehowee, with culture, free 
to all applicants. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, "Da, 


New and Rare Winter Flower- 


ing Plants.—New Fruits, 
Dutch Bulbs, &c. 


New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries, new Grapes, new 
Strawberries, oe witha large stock of all kinds of Fruit 
Trees, Shrubs, 

DUTCH 








BULBS.—Large importations, direct from 

the leading growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs, Beau- 

tiful Hot-house Plants, Roses, &c., well grown. Cheap. 
Catalogues mailed to applicants. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


1DPD- FRENCH, Nursery, 
kinds of TT’ TREE Stocks, 


Plum, a nh Seedlings, Quinces, Doucin, Paradise. 
T. Dickinson, Chatenay, Seine, France. 


PRUIT TYLER RASPBERRY 


R.JONUNSTON,Shortsville,Ontario Co.N.Y. 


CARNATIONS 
ROSES and PANSIES 
My catalogue gives full instructions for 

ribes the new varieties, offers Plants at 


oe ae prices G $ WALES Rochester 
and is free toall. Us Oa NewYork. 


Best Market Pear. 


James Vick, Big Bob, and 40 other sorts 

best Strawberries. Hansell, Superb, and 

: 20 other sorts of Raspberries. 30 sorts 

/ Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Black- 

/ berries. 45 sorts Peaches, Apples, Plums, 

— &c. Lowest rates. _ Catalogue 
free. J. S._ COLLINS, 

Moorestown, N. Je 


ROSES=--OLD & NEW 


We send safely by mail, pre “e bebciod, 16 Pigzines 
Sorts, EVER BLOOM Ay OSES for $1 1 16 








‘ 
Si 























Ro Mis for $1.25. 1 
iA GER AS Cc ARNATIONS for 
“16 ASSORTED PLANTS trom the above, 
Liberal Premiums to persons ordering. Write for 
our Coinios gue of SEEDS A! PLANTS. Address 
INNISFALLEN GREEN HOUSES, Springfield, O. 


Bowker’s Phosphate, 


for wheat have been 





For wheat seeding, our Phosphates 
extensively used, and universally liked, for nearly ten years, 
throughout the New Eng and and Middle States, also Vir- 
ginia and Ohio. Our sales in 1876 were about 1,000 tons, 
while this year they will reach 25,000 tons, showing that our 
. BOWKER FERTILIZER CO.. 

Boston and New York. 


CARDENER WANTED. 


A thoroughly reliable and solid man to take charge of 
kitchen garden, small fruits, grapes, and young orchard of 
pears, apples, plums and peaches: care of six cows, 

ounds, etc., for the Highland Hygiean Home Health 

titution. Situation all the year. Address 
F. WILSON HURD, Experiment Mills, Sonree Co., Pa. 


fertilizers are likel 














The New Jersey State AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY offered a Special Premium for the 
“best recent improvement in farm machin- 
ery,” at their recent Annual Fair at Waver- 
ley, New Jersey. In these days of invention, 
the competion, of course, ran high. The award 
was given tothe “ ACME” Palverizing Har- 
row, Clod Crusher and Leveler. See page 552, 
this number. 





Offers for the Sorin of 
1883 one of the largest 
and finest stocks of 
Small Fruit Plants 
and Grape 

& * ever offered to the pub- 
lic, All the leading noy- 
elties a specialty. The superb book, ‘ Success with Small 

Fruits,” sold ata liberal discount as a holiday gift. My 

new Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue ready at an early 

date. Address, 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





¢ a Origin, hb gms 
Early as Hartford. Size 
VERG ENNEs und color of Catawba, 
: Goodes Iona. Keeps {7 
until April. beolon ito 
Raisons. Champion 
Quince, hardy, ada 
tive, large, good keeper. 
Address F. L. PERRY, 
Canandaigua, N.Y., 
for Illustrated Circular, 
Price of Trees, &c. 


Vines | 


If you wish to grow Vegetables for sale, read 
Gardening for Profit ! 
Price, $1.50. 
If you wish to become a Commercial Florist, read 
Practical Fioriculture ! 
Price, $1.50 
If you wish to Garden for Amusement or for 
Home Use only, read 
Gardening for Pleasure! 
rice, $x. 50. 
If for Reference on Plants and General Garden- 
ing, read 
Handbook of Plants! 
Price, $3.00. 


All by 


Wlatinderkin 


Any of the above books mailed post-paid at prices 
attached. 





Our NEW CATALOGUE for 1883, of SEEDS 
AND PLANTS, ready Jan, 1st, and mailed free 
on application. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 





000 Apricots and a large stock of Peaches, Apples, 
ss 0,900 : Kiefer and Leconte Pears, Grapes, and ~mall 
e Fruits. Sizes suitable to send by mail, express, or 
freight. Also Pear, Cherry, Apple, and spat ce stocks. 
Grafts put up to order in large or small lots. Catalogues. 
showing how and what to plant, with much valuable infor- 
mation, gratis. 
Great Northern and Southern pemerien Wilmin e. 
Delaware. RANDOLPH PETERS 


THE BEST SEEDS IN THE MARKET 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 





OGER’S Field, Garden, and Flower SEEDS—AI- 
ways fresh, genuine, and reliable (no seeds sold on 
commission). Roger’s Garden Manual and Illus- 

trated Catalogue, 50 pages of useful information for the 
farmer and aoe mailed free. Address 


B. ROGER, SEEDSMAN 
No. 133 fi. E-i St., Phi ladelphia, Pa. 





Rumson Nurseries. 
100,000 Peach Trees 


Grown from Ganensnies Natural Seed and 
worked with Best Sorts.—Choice Small 
Fruits.—75 Acres of Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, including Rhododendrons, 
Azalias, Kalmia, Japanese Maples, etc. 
etc. Catalogues Free. 

B. B. HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N. J. 


NOW READY. 


50,000 Geraniums, new and best sorts, finest collec- 
tion. Lists free. Samples by mail, 12 for $1.00. A full line 
of all other Plants, Roses, etc. 


TYRA MONTGOMERY, 


MATTHEWS’ orict 


DRILL 
The Standard of America. 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners’ every- 
where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for 
circular, Manutfactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass, 


Mattoon, IIl. 





GOOD SEED 


Of best v tN 
true to nam 
.. the pasis’ of 
ice egeta= 
bles, Beanti- 
ful Flowers, 
and Big Farm 
Crops. All seed 
‘3 tes‘ed for vital- 
ity and urity, 
and on the 
BEST offered, 
\ve are the larg- 
est farmers, seed 
gzrowers and 
seed dealers any- 
where. 
Catalo 
< = over 2, 
ties of ve, ‘Venniiie, Farm and Tree Seed, FR 
Catalogue of Flowering Bulbs and Plants for house mi 
garden, free. Sibley's Farmers’ Almanac, $500 prize es- 
says on special crops, Northern and Southern edition, 10 
cts. Grain and Farm Seed Manual—history, — 
culture of best Grains. Grasses. Potatoes, 10 Cents. 
RAM SIBLEY & CO,, Seedsmen, Rochester, 
N. Y. and Chicago, Il). 








The only Adjustable Wire Cloth Sieve made. Can be ad- 
justed to manv different sized and shaped meshes. Made of 
all sizes and for all purposes. No.1 will separate Clover 
Seed from Plantain, Daisy, Buckhorn, \\ild Carrot, &c. 
No. 2 will separate Wheat from Rye, Cockle and Cheat. No., 
8for Peas and Beans and Corn. No. 4 Ba hor Sets. 
Price for Nos.1and 2, $2.00 each; Nos.3 $2.25 each. 
Manufactured only by the MILTON SIEVE. Me "G. CO., 
Milton, Pa. Agents Wanted in every State. 








Low Prices. Mailing a Specialty. 


WATER FOWLS. Free Catalogues. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 

TREES . eg ce ay cei for 
RAPE?) 322VINES, | 

FAY’S PROLIFIC. 


Thoroughbred — a | 


GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, aie tc New York 





FRUIT TREES, 
GRAPE VINES. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Animmense stock, Splendid Assortment. 


$1SETS. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
PLANTS AND BULBS. 


SHRUBS AND ROSES. 


Warranted true. Remarkably cheap—40 CHOICE 
Send for Catalogue free. 25th year. 400 Acres. 18Greenhouses, Address 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville,Lake Co.,Ohio 











LANDRETHS'PEDIGREESEEDS 


SEEDS 
SEEDS 


For the MERCHANT onour New Plan 
For the MARKET CARDENER 


For ine, RIVATE, CAMILY, SEEDS 


SEEDS 


s2@” Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 


DAVID LANDRETH &SONS,SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 
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—_—_ 


HAVE YOU A 


GARDEN? 


IF YOU HAVE YOU WILL NEED 





Ww. 





BURPEE’S 


rarm Annual 


giving = valuable information, with pumerous 


niustrations. The Only Com lete Catalogue Published 
combining Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, Plants, Babli Small 
Fruits, Thoroughbred Stock, and Fancy Poultry. 


ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEEDS 


and will want THE BEST at the least money, owWBRI D 
Then our Catalogue will surprise you, not STR 

because it contains 1,500 varicties, embrac- 
ing everything good, both old and new, 
known to the trade, all guaranteed as 
represented, but because no matter where 
you have been dealing zt w7// surely pay 
fo buy of us. It costs but the trouble of 
sending us your address on a postal card, 
and you 


$GS" OUGHT TO HAVE IT. “eq 
BENSON, MAULE & CO. 


129 & 131 South Front St., Philadelphia, 














Mention Agriculturist. Cc, Ww. 
Se A 








Thirty-six varieties of Cabbage ; 27 of Corns; 28 of . = 
Cucumber; 41 of Melon; 33 of Peas; 30 of Beans; 17 | free. Contains 82 pages and 40 Illustrations. 8. L. 


)GE BROADCAST Seep « 











ee . * oe S88 


e best Broadcast Seed Sower in the market. A oppmenseeen, inbor-enyving machine. Sows 


perfectly all kinds of Grae. Grass Seeds, Plaster, am Ashes, ali the various 
hosphates—in fact, everything Ly nig Broadcasting. oe a sone toany Farm Wagon, 
and a team walking one mile sows four acres of wheat. Fit ‘irculars and Testimonials, address, 


DORR, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WE GUARANTEE 


that every one who plants seeds or cul- 
tivates the soil shall be interested in 
our description of the Planet Jr. 
Farm and Garden Implomen nt 
and Chapter on the proper cultivation o 
S crops. end us your address and ten 
= eoeee my nterested in Farmin 
arden cat and we will forward it 
ALLEN & CO., ro Se 129 ‘Cat arine St., Philadelphia. 








of Squash; 2! of Beet, and 40 of Tomato, with other wen 


varietics in proportion, a large portion of all which were STARTED and grown 
grown on my five seed farms, will be found in my Vege woven Fo Pete 
etab'e and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1883. sound and healthy. Warranted true to name, as follows, 


Sent FREE ‘toall who apply. Customers of last season | for fall delivery (season commences last of October or | 





need not write for it. All seed sold from my establishment CAN oF Naar) 5, SONCO RDS, Sl R15 * BGs: 1, 000. 
warranted to be both fresh and true to name; 80 far | (Orders first in first filed. Book your our onders now. oes. 


that should it prove otherwise, I will refill the order 
Blutf Point. Yates Co., N.Y. 





if you want the best Seeds 
at the lowest prices, send 
your name for our new il- 
justrated catalogue, pub- 
lished Jan. ist. Contains 
50 pages useful informa- 
tion, and costs nothing. 
JOHNSON & STOKES, 
Seedsmen, #114 Market Sti, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





gratis. The original introducer of Early Ohio and 
Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early Corn, the EACH TREES a svecialty. Apple, Plum, Small 
Fruits, &c. Pr:ce pie free. 


Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, Phin- 
8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


ney’s Melon, and ascore of other new vegetables. I in- 
vite the patronage of the public. NEW VEGETABLES “TARK NURSERY.isth year. 200 acres, Cate, 

s logues tree Aa Larze stock coe Peach, Cherry, &c. 
Ss & 


A SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, Louisiana, Mo. 








a. —e 





For 1883 is an elegant book of 150 pages, several colored plates of Flowers 
and Vegetables, and 1000 illustrations of the choicest Flowers, Plants —_ 
Vegetables, and directions for growing. Send on your Name and Postoffice address, wi 
Ten Cents, and we will send you a copy, postage paid. This is not a quarter of its cost. Paper and printing 
and matter are not surpassed for excellence by anything in the country, and the Illustrations are in the highest 
style of art. We publish both an English and a German edition. 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Ye 


{ARM MANAGER.—For 200 Acres; to be run on 
business principles. Want to develop ‘Shorthorn and 
Jersey Cattle—also Market Gardening. Good location 

in Cential Canada. Good place for rel able, competent 
man. Audress E. W. RATHBUN, Oswego, N. Y 


G REEN’S FRUIT GROWER.—A paper devoted 
K to the Orchard, Garden, ani Nursery. Sample copy 
free. Am. fy hameng. bong and Fruit Grower, both one year 
for $1.50. Address, Box 562, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED Honest, capable Men, to sell Trees, Shrubs, 
Grape Vines, Roses, etc. Previous experience not essen- 
tial. Salary & expenses paid. J. F. Le Clare, Rochester, N.Y. 
0 ST re 
TABLE FOREMAN WANTED.— One accus- 
tomed to handling nen and taking care of horses. 
Must be — and competent to superintend. 


Eighty horses kep’ Adarem. Me aC ee and salary 
expected, E. W. RATHBUN, Oswego, N. Y. 


GREAT SAVING FOR FARMERS! 
Lightning 
Hay Knife! 


(WEYMOUTH’s PATENT.) 





















Awarded ‘‘FIRST ORDER OF MERIT” 
at Melbourne Exhibition, 1880. 
Was awarded the first emium 
at the International Exhibition in 
Phi a hia, in 1876, and. accepted 

by the Judges as 
SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER 
KNIFE IN USE. 
It is the BEST KNIFE in “7 
world to cut fine feed from bale, to 
cut down mow or stack, to cut corn- 
statke for feed, or to cut peat, and 
has no equal for cutting sods or 
ditching in marshes. 
TRY IT. IT WILL PAY YOU. 
Manufactured only by 


HIRAM HOLT & CO., East Wilton, Me., U.S.A. 





It you afterwards order seeds, deduct the 10 cents. 


For sale by Hardware Merchants and the ied generally, 
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“ACM ”  PULVERIZING HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 






















AGENTS 
Does 
WANTED 


Complete 


Unoccupied 


Highly 












Commended 













Territory. 











by 
the Editors 


Work 








where other 






Harrows of this 






Paper. 









The ** ACNEE °° subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler, and at the same time to the Cutting, Lifting, Turne 
img process of double rows of STEEL. COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of which give immense cutting power. 
The emtire absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. It is especially adapted to inverted sod, hard clay, 
and ‘‘slough Jand,’? where other Harrows utterly fail; also works perfectly on light soil, and is the only Harrow or Cultivator that cuts over the 
entire surface, and at the same time crushes lumps and levels off the ground. 










AN EMINENT PRACTICAL AGRICULTURIST, AFTER USING AN ‘‘ ACME” TWO YEARS, HAS SAID ‘‘ THE JUDICIOUS USE OF AN IMPLEMENT LIKE THE 
‘* ACME” PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER, IN THE PREPARATION AND THOROUGH PULVERIZATION OF THE SOIL BEFORE 
PLANTING WILL INCREASE THE YIELD FROM FIVE TO TEN DOLLARS PER ACRE.” 


E"ATE PLAY. 


If your dealer does not keep the “ACME” for sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior 
tool on you by assuring you that he has something better, but SATISFY YOURSELF by 
ordering one ON TRIAL. We will send it on trial, and if it does not suit, you may send it 


















back, we paying return freight charges, and we don’t ask for Money or Note until after you 






have tried it on your own farm. 






SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 44 DIFFERENT STATES & TERRITORIES. 


NASH & BROTHER 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
















Harrisburg, Penn., ann 22 College Place, New York City. 
QUNON WURE STRUTCILER. 


PLEASE NAME THIs PAPER 
FARMERS, LOOK TO YOUR INTERESTS. | 
The **Samson”’ is the best, the simplest, and most portable Wire Stretcher | 
in the market. It does the work ey ery time. Every machine guaranteed. } 
Ask your hardware dealer for it. Send for circulars. Manufactured only by 


SAMSON NOVELTY WORKS, DEKALB, Hlinois. Eisen hard geo 


Carpenter Saws CIDER arasy isuen « ra 


Or any other kind, you can file yourself with our New 
Machine so that it will cut Better than Ever. The 














teeth will ¢ meh rem of equal size and shape. Sent free t . 
on Receip $2.50 to ony art of the United ‘States. Presses, Graters, Elevators, &e Manufacturers of CHAMPION REAPERS 
Illustrated ve tt... free. Address BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 








E. ROTH & BRO. New Oxford, Pa, CC... Syracuse, N. Y. | and MOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 
















EE 
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Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, 


Sixth and Wt anntne Cog Philadelnhia. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. MARKS’ PATENTS. 








With Rubber hands and feet. The most simple, 
durable, a d useful. Of world-wice fame. In | 
practical use in all civilized nations. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Manufacturer. Also Rolling and In- 
valid Chairs and Crutches constantly on hand, | 


{Pamphlet of 180 pages, giving full _informa- 
tion, seut free. . A. MARKS, ' 
, 691 Broadway, \.Y.,U.S. A. 





ess Reform. 
Union Undergarments. 


soa Vest and Drawers in one. | 4 

Made in all weights of Merino } 
and Cashmere, Chemilettes, 
Princess Skirts, Emancipa- 
tion, Dress Reform anu Com- 
fort Waists. Corded Waists 
a Specialty. New Illustrated 

Pamphlet Free. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 


que ONLY Perrect—: 

EWING ARAeHIMIEl 

SIMPLEST,LATEST IMPROVED 
_-MOST ee & G2 


G EAST MTH STREET. 
Dr 
























<MACHINE Go. 


pescado 
UNION SQUARE N.Y. CHICAGO ILL. 
ORANGE MASS oR ATLANTA C 


30 


ty 
A Hous 
QUGERAS | 
READY MADE! 
MUSTARD 
: PPLASTERS 
NEW-YORK. 





ehold_ Necessity. 


Pharmacists, Grocers, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


AND 


)E. FOUGERA, BROOKLYN, L. I. 
TS TTOUEBERY NTO 


CUD 
sme ONDERS, 


We have made a Specialty for Six Years of offering 
PREMIUMS OF DINNER SETS, GoLp BawnD SETS, 
SILVER WARE, &C., to those who get ap CLUB 
OrvErsS for our goods. WHITE TEA SETS of 45 
ieces, with $10.00 Order. Gotp Banp or Moss 
RosE CHINA SETS, with $20.00 Order. TEAS, ot aif 
kinds, at 30, 35, 40, 50, 60 and 75 cents. Send Postal 
for full Price and Premium List 


Great London Tea Co. 
801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





























cpa ieee Se RI een o- 
AY HALF TUITION after taking situation. Send stamp 
for Circulars and particulars. BUCKEYE BUSINESS AND 


LEGRAPH COLLEGE, Sandusky, O. Mention this paper. 


The Scientific American says: ** The Herald 
of Health contains more sensible 
articles than any other magazine 
that comes to our sanctum.’ 


The Herald of Health 
For 1883, 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, TEN CENTS A 
NUMBER Nov. and Dec. Nos. Free to New 
Subscribers who send their names at once. 
The November No. contains the third of four articles on 


Malarial Diseases: 


THEIR 
Prevention, 
ALSO, 


. Infants Over-Handled. 

. Vaccination, 

Will Men Obey the Rules of Health? 
. Health of Farmers’ Daughters. 

. Tired and Weak Muscles, 

Habits of Our Merchants. 


Marriage and Parentage, Treatment for Weak 
Eyes. Faith Miracles. 

Over-Worked Women. Winter Comfort. 

How a Woman Sought and Found Strength. 

Reasons for Small. Families. Unhappiness of 
Good Housekeepers. To Preserve the Beauty 
of the Eye. Clean Men, etc., etc., etc. 

THE D’ CEMBER NO. CONTAINS: Cures of Malarial 
Diseases. How I Got Back my Health ‘a lady). D 
Breathing to Cure Consumption. The Purification of 
in Sick Rooms. When to Feed the Baby Solid Food. Stan- 
dard of Purity for House Air. Nature of a Draught—and 
more than 20 other papers. 

We have published especially for a Premium for our sub- 
scribers for 1883 an entirely new book, by J. MORTIMER 
GRANVILLE. one of the wisest and most thoughtful 
writers in England. It is entitled, 


Youth; Its Care and Culture. 


The following titles of Chapters will give you a faint idea 
of the subjects treated, but it is impossi!:le to convey in 
this prospectus more than a hint at the excellence of the 
work, whose every page is pregnant with wisdum: 


1. Culture and Improvement, 

2. The Eradication of Disease. 

3. The Threshold of Life. 

4. Boy Manhood in its Early Stage. 
5. Boy Manhood in Later Years, 

6. Girl Womanhood in its Early Stage. 
7. Girl Womanhood in its Later Years, 


To this has been added a paper by that_charming English 
writer, GRACE GREENWOOD, on the PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION OF A GIRL, and a paper on the DRESS OF GIRLS, 
by a Woman Physician of great cistinction. 

The book is beautifully page Tee handsomely bound 
in cloth. Its retail price will be #1 per copy. Every sub- 
scriber to the HERALD OF HEALTH, who sends 3) 
cents extra at the time of remitting for 1883, will receive 
the worl. by mail free. 


OTHER BOOKS: 


“EATING FOR STRENGTH.” 


By M. L. Hotsroog, M.D., including Scientific Feeding. 
500 Recipes for Wholesome Cookery. Recipes for 
Delicious Drinks. 100 Ever Recurring Questions answered. 


Nature, Cause, and Cure. 





* One man’s mother and another man’s wife send me word 
that these are the most wholesome and practical recipes 
they ever saw.”—E. R. Branson. 

“] am delighted with it.’—H. B. Baker, M.D., Michigan 
State Board of Health. 


By Mail, $1.00. 
Liver Complaint, Nervous Dyspepsia & Headache. 


Their Causes, Prevention and Cure. 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 
Price by Mail, $1.00. 


THE DiktT CURZ. 


Lady Agents Wanted. 








The Titles of the twenty-four Chapters of THE Diet CurE 
are: Health—Food—Water— Blood—The Natural Food of 
Man—Disexse—Prevention and Cure—The Question of 
Quantity—The ——- of Quality—Principles of the Diet 
Cure—Medicu! pinions on the Diet Cure—Of Diet in 
Acute, Scrofulous, and Nervous Diseases—The Diet Cure 
in Obesity—' he Diet Cure in Various Diseases—The Water 
Cure--Waste of Life—The Life of the Race—Air and Exer- 
cise—National Health and Weaith—Personal Advice. 

Sent by mail for Fifty Cents. 


Tur HERALD OF HEALTH will be sent for one year with 
Demorest's Monthly—$2 -for $2.50; with any $1.50 Agricul- 
tural Monthly—for $2; with the Boston Journal of Chem- 
istry—$|—for $1.75. We publish a large assortment of books 
on ene and Education. Send for Catalogue. We club 
with the Century Magazine for $4.50; St. Nicholas, $3.50; 
Harper’s Monthly, Weekly. or Bazar for : 

For $8.30 we sen’ the HERALD, its premium, and all the 
books advertised in this column. CATALOGUES FREE, 


Address, M. L. HOLBROOK, Publisher, 
13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 
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‘Sin the Meadow,” Sent to Canvassers.— 
On the second page of this issue, we have made some 
suggestions for those who desire to secure Subscribers, 
Clubs, Presents, and Premiums. If such persons will 
turn to page five hundred and sixty-two (562), they will 
find a very full description of the magnificent Plate Pic- 
ture, ** In the Meadow,” by Dupré, which we give 
toevery subscriber. On page five hundred and sixty-two 
(562), Mr. F. S. Church, the eminent Artist, has, unso- 


| licited by us, expressed his opinion of this great Pic- 


ture. While we shall furnish the Engraving to no one 
but subscribers of the American Agriculturist, we 
make this proposal, to wit: To every person who 
proposes to engage in the work of getting up Clubs, 
Premiums, and Presents, we will immediately 
forward one of the Engravings for the 
purpose of Canvassing. 

Equipped, therefore, with a specimen copy of the 
American Agriculturist, and with this beautiful 
Engraving, given to every subscriber, one will readily 
be able to make upa large list of subscribers, as he 
brings the merits of the paper, and the beautics of the 
Picture to the attention of his neighbors and friends. 


| One efternoon’s work on a rainy day ought to be suffi- 
| cient to secure enough subscribers to entitle one to a 


very handsome article on our Premium [‘st. Begin as 
soon as you see this, and you will find that your labors 
will be abundantly rewarded. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members; 
cra small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after- 
wards send 5 names more and $4, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for any of the other club rates, 





Bone Ashes, and Horse Manure.— 
“3.9%. P.,”* Colorado, writes us: ** Will you tel! in your 
next number, the relative value of bone ash and horse 
manure? I have opportunity of obtaining either in al- 
most unlimited quantity.’"—By all means use some of 
both. It is not likely that the application of over 1,000 
lbs. of bone ashes to the acre would have a better ef- 
fect than 500 pounds. You may, however, use 100 


| loads of horse manure to the acre, with good results, 


and for most vegetables, twice as much. The bone 


| and manure may be composted with excellent effects, 





The Transit of Venus.—Those who keep the 
run of such matters are aware ti.at the planet Venus 
will cross, or make the transit of, the sun's disk on 
the 6th of December. As the observations obtained 
on this occasion furnish astronomers important data, 
several governments have sent vut expeditions to differ- 
ent countries for the purpose. Great Britain has ten 
parties in her various possessions, especially equipped 
for the purpose, and the governments of Continental 
Europe have placed observers in the field. Our own 
government is not behind, as it will have four stations 
in the Southern Hemisphere, and several within our 
own territory. There will be observers from our Coast 
Survey and Navy at the Cape of Good Hope; at New 
Zealand ; in Chili, and one in Patagonia. Cedar Keys, 
Fla.; San Antonia, Tex., and Fort Thorne, New Mexico, 
are the principal stations nearer home. Let us wish 
them clear weather. 

Ringing a Bull.—“ A. W.,” San Francisco.—If 
you take the dividing wall or septum of a bull’s nose be- 
tween the thumb and fore-finger, you will find that the 
upper part, well forward, is thin, hard, and apparently 
bloodless, or nearly so, at least there is little room for 
blood-vessels and nerves. This is the point to pierce, and 
many bulls will stand still and submit to the piercing 
with a proper instrument, and the insertion of the ring 
without making much trouble, but itis safest to bind 
the head of the animal by the horns, to a strong horizon- 
tal beam. for then you can work with greater care, and 
less nervousness. Pinching the spot benumbs it, so 
that the operation is as painless as it is simple. The 
“Trochar” is very convenient for ringing an animal, 
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115 Nut Picks and Cracker 
116 Silver Plated Knives and Forks 
117 Butter Knife 
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Starting Plants in the House or Hot-bed. 


BY JOSEPH HARRIS—AUTHOR 
THE FARM,” ETC. 
gee 

In the absence of a propagating house, much 
may be done in the way of starting early plants in 
one’s dwelling or hot-bed. The principal impedi- 
ment commonly experienced is in the difficulty of 
obtaining, in the spring, the proper kiné of soil or 
compost to put in the boxes or hot-bed. Profes- 
sional gardeners prepare the soil with great care 
the previous year, but if winter is about to set in, 
and you have nothing ready, excellent results may 
be obtained by placing in the cellar a load or two 
of any good light sandy loam; the lighter and 
richer the better. In the spring, before using it, 
run it through a sieve, so as to remove all stones 
and lumps and rubbish. If you have it, mix a 
tablespoonful of superphosphate to each half 
bushel of soil; then get some peat—moss, or 
Sphagnum, such as nurserymen use for packing— 
dry it thoroughly, and sift it fine, and to each peck 
of soil put two or three quarts of this fine, dry 
sifted moss; mix carefully, and you will have as 
good a material for starting fine seeds as I have 
ever used. 

Leaf-mould is a very fair substitute for moss. 4. 
contains much plant food, is light and porous, and 
retains considerable moisture. By leaf-mould, I 
do not mean muck from the swamp, but the de- 
composed leaves and sand scraped up in the 
woods. Leaf-mould, like muck, varies consider- 
ably in composition and value. The best is ob- 
tained from Beech, Maple and Oak woods. The 
leaf-mould should be gathered the previous sum- 
mer and kept in the cellar until wanted. Before 
using, it should be mixed with equal parts of sand 
and sifted. For merely starting plants, rich soil is 
not essential. Seeds will germinate in moss and 
sand as well as in the richest mould, After the 
plants are started and begin to grow, a little plant 
food is necessary, and in this case leaf-mould is 
better than moss. Equal parts of sods, sand and 
well-rotted manure made into a compost and 
worked over, and sifted until it is fine, is a favorite 
material for potting plants. 

Dried muck from the swamps is an exceedingly 
useful material for the gardener. In many sec- 
tions of this country it can be obtained at little 
more than the cost of cutting, drying, and carting 


it. No gardener ever has too much of it. It has 
mauy excellent properties. It will make heavy 
soil light. It will make dry soil moist. It will 


make cold soil warm. It is an excellent absorbent 
of water and gases. It is itself a manure, and can 
be used to great advantage in our stables, cow- 
houses and pig-pens, as well as for mixing with 
manure in our compost heaps. The practical diffi- 
culty is in getting the muck dry and keeping it 
dry. We want a place for storing it, and above all 
we want to form the habit of getting muck and 
using it on our farms and gardens. No one doubts 
its value, but we hardly know how to commence 
its use. It is, however, a very simple matter. We 
usually throw up the muck in the summer aud let 
it lie in a heap until winter, when we have plenty 
of leisure to draw it. Another plan is to throw it 
up in July, turn it over a few weeks later to facili- 
tate the drying, and early in the fall, before heavy 
rains set in, draw it to a shed, or cellar, or barn, 
where it can be kept dry and ready for use at any 
time. The farmer who has a good supply of dried 
muck on hand will find it of great use in many of 
his gardening operations, 

The boxes I have used for starting plants are two 
and one half feet long, twelve inches wide, and 
three inches deep, made of half-inch stuff. A screw 
at each end, about an inch from the top »n the 
outermost corners, is wound round by a piece of 
wire two feet eight inches long, the other end of 
the wire being twisted round to a screw fastened 
to the window. These boxesare placed on the sill of 
the window. The length of the box, of course, be 


ing determined by the width of the window, it can 
be made wide or narrow according as you have 
more or less room in the house. 


There may be 
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| owe alee you wenn have won't two feet wide | we weather of mid-summer, ah maintain a healthy 
| without inconvenience; if so the plants will do | 


just as well, and the boxes, of course, will hold 


| twice the number of plants. I have had better suc- | 
cess in starting plants in these boxes in the house, | 
| ground is moist, inclining to wetness, an exception 

















| selves. 


than in a hot-bed as ordinarily managed., The plants 
are in sight all the time, and are less liable to be neg- 
lected. The children, especially, soon learn to take 
an interest in these plant-boxes in the house. They 


require a little assistance in sifting the soil and moss, | 


and putting it in the boxes, and in fastening the 
boxes in the window-sills. 
seed and cover it with a little sifted moss them- 
It is very desirable, however, to write the 


But they can sow the | 


names of the seeds to be sown, with the date of | 


sowing, on some wooden labels to mark the rows 


| much needed at this time. 


where the different seeds and different varieties are | 


sown. If this is neglected much of the interest 
will be lost. 





An Improved Stable Window. 


H. M. FANCHER, PENN. 
———<—>>__ 
A convenient, serviceable manure window is 


illustrated. 


here Cut the window hole of a 








A SIDE WINDOW TO STABLE. 


proper size. For the window a single board may 


be used ; its size should be 2 or3in. largerin length | 


and breadth than the window-hole, so as to over- 
lap. Fasten it by hinges or leather-straps, so as to 
open upwards. The main feature about the window 
is the hook. This should be of stout wire or iron, 
fastened to the window by a staple immediately be- 
low its center, and of such a length as to hook intoa 
staple driven into the outer end of the tie girth (or 
floor) immediately below. Thus fastened at an 
angle with the window, it serves as a brace, securing 
it from all outward orinward pressure. When open, 
the hook catches overa pin driven in the beam 
above. A window of this style of any length, up to4 
or more feet, will not clog or stick fast, is secure 
when closed, and out of the way when open. 
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Better Care of Meadows. 


COL, F. D. CURTIS. 





Red Clover and Timothy, mixed half and half, 
make a good meadow. Red Top is well suited for 
wet ground, and if carefully put in, will afford a 
large yield of hay of excellent quality. Itisa waste 
of seed to put clover on wet ground. Timothy 
does wellon dry ground, and willalso grow on moist 
land, if it is under-drained, and the surface does 
not heave up with the frost. Red Top grows with 
more fibrous and extended roots, and will maintain 
its hold upon the soil for years. The same is trfie 
of Orchard grass, which has a very strong root. 
This grass starts early, is first to head out, and 
will produce the most after-growth of any variety. 
It is not so well adapted to meadows, on account 
of the sparseness of stems, making the yield of hay 
light in comparison with Timothy and Red Top. 

The care of meadows in order to insure perma- 
nence, is the next important consideration. They 
are often injured by allowing the grasses to become 
too ripe before cutting, which weakens the roots. 
It is better to cut the grass while the stems are 
sufficiently green, and the juices active, so that a 
new growth will immediately commence. This 
will protect the plants from the scorching rays of 
the sun, and keep up the full vigor of the roots. 
It can not be expected that a meadow can be shorn 
of all life-giving verdure, during the hot, dry 








condition. The meadows designed to be perma- 
nent, should be mowed first in the season, and never 
so pastured as to leave the crowns or tope of the 
roots of the grasses exposed. In fields where the: 


may be made, as a new growth will be rapidly pro- 
duced. It is essential that there should be a sur- 
face protection when winter sets in. Meadows 
may be strengthened to make larger yields, and in 
fact, almost renewed, by spreading manure over: 
them in the autumn. Another excellent plan is to 
sow them over with plaster (sulphate of lime,) as. 
soon as possible after the hay crop has been taken 
off, which will help to start an after-growth, so 
Another dressing of 
plaster in the spring will be beneficial. These ex- 
tra attentions to meadows are unusual, but will. 
abundantly repay the labor. The rolling of mead- 
ows early in the spring pushes the roots started 
up by the frost back into the soil, and smoothes. 
down uneven surfaces for the mowing machine. 
In a very dry time, when the hay is ripe, the stubble- 
should be cut at least two inches in hight, so that 
there may be a little juice left in the plant. This. 
lack of thought and care on the part of farmers, is 
the reason why meadows so frequently fail. They 
are most effectually beheaded. We can never expect. 
in our changeable and severe climate, to possess. 
permanent meadows which are so natural to Great. 
Britain, excepting on bottom lands, but by following 
carefuily the suggestions here given, greater per- 
manency may be given tothem. This is more de- 
sirable after the labor and expense of making a 
meadow smooth, and clearing it of stones for the 
mowing machine. The annual wearand tear to 
mower run over stones, will pay for fitting the 
land. This is often forgotten by those who work 
on a temporary basis. Permanency and painstak- 


ing are far better grounds for successful farming. 











Fearless then Power, positively unequated for ease of 
team and amount of power, and Standard neal that gives the 
most unbounded satisf-ction. Cutting feed saves money. 
Economy he try it. Fearless Threshers and Cleaners, Clovere 
hullers, Wood Circular-saw Machines and Fanning-mills, not ex 
celled by any. Buy the best. Catalogue sent free. Address, 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 
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ae at 
At a Bargain. 


Some very valuable pieces of land for sale at 
a bargain, in Colfax and Madison Counties, Nebras- 
ka. Persons with means, who purpose proceed- 
ing to Nebraska now or in the spring to buy lands, 
would do well to first correspond with me, as the 
above pieces will be sold at a bargain. State, in 
making inquiries, just how many acres you want. 

I also have a good Dairy Farm of 100 acres (with 
stock,) for sale in Orange County, N. Y., at a 
bargain. Address, 


G. T. TIMPSON, 
Box M, Station D, NEW YORK CITY.. 
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oa DISET RRS np RE ESE NRT TE [== 


ACENTS S OR JESUS CHRIST.—All friends of Jesus 
AD requested to send in 2) cents for an Agent Outut ( ae 
tain ng tive — Chromos, etc.), to promot 4 














cause of Christ, e 


UN A BRIDGED. 3G; STAUFFER, Quakertown, Buck Co., Pa, 
n Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings L N ‘h ‘ 
In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. AO and ef fiver, A Toocrisds mane on te ne _Serles), Goa Gold 


NASSAU’ CARD CO. Nassau, N.Y, 








IDAY 
WMISS RICHARDS’ BOY.” 20 a day easily sold 
¢ want = Agent in Free! Brinig ~~ h. or Aa ag 
erms, and agency to r u 

Hartford, Seren Unione Cee pat orae Bais? 





LARGE CHROM eee 
40 with name, igen, Bast _— no 2 alike, 


ED & CO., Nassau, N, : a 











FARMERS and FARMERS’ SON 





Large Chromo, Motto, R 
50 atyle cards, name on, 10c.’ oses, &e., new 


























0 to $150 ——————— = _ 
PER MO re 66 ” G. A. SPRING, New Haven, Conn, 
During the Fall ~~ Winter. For particula : A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. a ee 
Address, J. C. MCCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. GE the latest edition with 118,000 5 () New & Elegant Hand, Bouquet, Pond Lily Horse sho 
Words, (3000 more than any e) U Lily of the Valley, &c.. Cards, name on, 10c. Sam 4 
ARGAINS IN BOOKS. 30 to 50 per cent. saved by other English Dictionary.) Book free with $1 order.’ Star Card ‘Co. , Clintonville, Conn, 
ay hate ng Bon S fros ILLu wrmare TH Biographical Dictionary which - ne 
STANDARD and JUVENILE Books from our NE 2s b . i and 
HOLIDAY CATAL GOL for laos Jun Henly fret cerning 8760 noted persons. | (eS a em crams Bane on 
a end postal. oks warranted new and’ perfec ' oP ‘ 
Packed fre” of charge. ESTES & LAURIAT, 301— BEST in IMlustrations—3000 in num- CROWN F RINTING CO., Northford, ct, 
305 Washington Street (Opposite Old South), Bos- ber, (about three times as many 


our new patterns. A child 
thea ‘Send Stamp. Morlan & White yh 


3 HOLIDAY CIFT. 
— secepiable fo py eie sig ten — 
er, Chilc¢ rien for Holiday, Birthday, Wed- Lovely Moss-Rose, Birds. Mottoes, Lilies, W 
— LINE OF — ding, or any other oces asion. ‘ E 50« — Scenes; all beautiful C shromo Caras () 
—_——_———— - name on, lUc. tna Printing 
we tion Backs It is the best practical Engiish ‘Dictionary eaten: Sain deaambonntcn 
extant.—London Quarterly Review. 
| Ip It is an ever-present and reliable school bo Chromos, Latest Designs, no two alike, 10. 18 packs 


$1. KJegant premiums given. Mlustrated list with each 





TON, Mass, as found in any other Dict’ry.) | 508 2.0 T an hour made Painting Signs | 























,and the fast. master to the whole family.—S. S. Herald. order. Album of Samples, 2oc. E. D. Gilbert, Higganum, ( 
ee ee tn Te WORLD) printed on tine G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. t 
paper, elegantly illustrated and beautifully bound. | No ‘elect your Visiting Cards from our Beautiful Sample 





other books their equal. All new anu no competition. et Fo : rds fr 

tisfy the Agent because they sell ackage, only 10c., and see the ality and price before 

fast, thé people on azeount or thar value. a 4 purchasing elsewhere. TODD & 00. , Clintonville, Conn, 

An Encyclopedia 

“Newman's America.” oritstiscory ant 

miogvagmy from the Mound Builders to July 18, 
2, The only book covering the subject. 


The Lives of the James Brothers. 


The only complete OF ine of the Missouri Outlaws, | 
The only Narrative Ens 

a The Jeannette.” ee of all Arctic 

Explorations, _includin RANKLIN, KANE, 

HAYES, HALL and DE LONG. 


§§ The only com- 

“Pictorial Family Bible,” piiesariorn 
taining both version estament. More 
Features and Illustrations Peps any. apt r edition. 

The most LIBERAL TERMS granted by any PUB- 
LISHING HOUSE. PROMPT DEALINGS. NO 
DELAYS. 

Write quickly for circulars and terms. Territory is 





NEW no 2 alike Chromo Visiting Cards, 
name on 10c. Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
wanted. Le JONES & CO., Nassau, N. X, 


Send tro Set. awe 8 to C (TOLLNER, 
CARD Jr., Brook Y., for x new set of 
roy Chromo ‘Cards and Catalogue of 

Latest Designs for Fall and Winter. 















Fine White Gold Edge —— name on, 10 ¢ 
30 Sample Book, 25 cts. > Riese Christmas "3 
New Year Card, 10cts. F.M. aioe & Co., Jersey City, NJ. 


M Heh TAKING THE 


3. FARMERS REVIEW. 


TOGROW AGOOD CROP! TO SELL AT GCOO Faic?s! 








An Illustrated book and 12 elegant Chromo 

Free Advertising Cards. Send your aduress and a 

| three cent stamp, to the Aitna Card Co, 
Fulton St., New York. P.O. Box 2724. 


pepe 





















dly t taker 
i i * CosUR N& COOK PUBLISHING CO., © This consticates Fnoits able Farming! —_ 
ock, ILL rop and Market Reports are worth ten times the | a a 
96, 98, 99 & 100 Metropolitan Bl CHICAGO, subscription price to any Farmer,—$1.50 a year! = a cards with name 
Sample copy free ! Send for one. Address, | uM ank cards to Printcrs 
MERS’ REVIEW CO., ed. Send for Ds Lewibont gp be Spent omy my mal 
i is pz 2 | z ame 
Mention this paper. Pubiishers, Chicago. IL | of Authors, 20c. Clinton Bros. & Co., Publishers ~| 


chromo cards, Clintunv ille, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED tivvesti'amity dente. 


Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair of 

= ws Be gs With FIP EL and TOE complete i" 2 

minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 

a hae Beta Fo is always aready market. Send 
or circular and terms to the Twombly I{nittin: 

Machine Co., 163 Tremont Street, B sion, Juass, we 


In this innco GE Rote 
Ee style type 
M On 50 elegant new ChromoCards 10¢. 14 pks.$1 
N Agts. make 50 per cent. Please send 2Uc forAgent’s 


Album of om pel Premium List &e. Blank Cards a. 
wholesale. NORTHFORD CARD WORKS, Northford,Conn, 








SCROLL 
SAWYER. 


This beautiful three- 
shelf Bracket Design, size 

18x21, and a Jarge number 
~ Miniature Designs for 
Scroll Sawing will be sent 
post-paid on receipt of 15 
cents. Or send 6 cents for 
Illustrated Catalogue of 
Scroll Saws athes, 
Fancy Woods, Mechanics 
Tools, Small Locks, Fancy 



















OUR LITTLE ONES 


o THE NURSERY. | 
The most Beautifully Illustrated Magazine 
for Little People in the World. 


The extraordinary success of this Magazine proves 
‘ that the people desire the best literary and artistic mat- 














SSS EL ATT Sie eS 


Tage SAVE MONEY, YOUNG & OLD 


sara 


lit Hinges,Cloc& Moveme ts GET UP CLUBS 7045 names for 15 packs 
taped aes promt Pare : _ chilisen. &c. A complete stock, (ive. apack) of 50 lovely imported al] Chromo Cards for *1.00 
> : cos ’ . s onan y ot hee iuducements of- jandasspes, Swiss 4: F rench F sprain, Bande, reaths 
r ered, Aadress @., With name in the finest style of new type ample 
a ng ns ee — j F for agents 25e., unequalled for all the new si; les of Cards, also 


The illustrations, 380 a year, are made by the 
, Best Artists in the World, 
expressly for this Magaz'ne. Invaluable as an educa. 
tor. The chearest as we.l as the best. 


> Imported Christmas and Birthday Cards, Send 8e. 
A. H. POMEROY, forentire new Catalogue and Premium List of useful and fancy 
articles given as pommenes or largest cash commissions paid. Regit 


Hareford, Conn. ter Letters to EATON, Northford, Conn. 


yertisement. 







Dlatc Where you saw ois A 

























$1.50 A YEAR. 15 CENTS A COPY. 4 
Newsdealers sell it. Specimen free. The most lib. ad NT ING R ESSES. In Elegant Corea Type 
eral terms to Agents. Special terms to Schools. _Price from 55 kinds of Ss S Rutens seer laigetra éver pubs 
15 cents to blank cards lished,10c. 14 packs, $l. 25 targe size 
RUSSELL PUBLISHING C0. Boston Mass, $150. Circu- for 10 cents. WwW, German embossed cards, 1 0c. 20 pearl bevel 
ars free. gilt edgecards withlapped corners, 10c, Agents’ 
’ § lars f. g 


JOSEPH WATSON, 


19 Mnrrav St.. N.Y 





large sample album, containing all the latest styles 
of imported and satin fringe cards with illustrated pre- 
mium list and private terms to agents, 25c. The greatest in- 


Book of type, cuts, 


REENWICH SEMINARY. — Usua! Literar 
&e .10 cents. 


Courses, with Musical Institute and Commercial Col- 





5 > a . 
=. ‘influences decided y Religious. “Ct harming’y baees ELEGANT NEW STYLE CARDS, Gilt | — ‘ucements ever belore offered to agents! ‘The most tseful pre- 
on Narragansett Ba’ Win ter term opens Dec. Cata- Fringe, Chromo, Fan, lvy Wreath, Gilt Vase of miums! Allorders filled as soon as received and satisfaction 
logue free. REV. D. BLAKESLEE, rt Roses, &c. no 2 alike, name on llc. Agent's book warranted. Blank cards at wholesale, Good work a specialty. 





pee, East Greenwich, TR. iL. 





of seo cnet GORDON PR’ T’G €O,, NortHroxp, Cr. Gordon Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 
66 OVE THE GARDEN WALL” and 100 other 

















N lady’s handsome knife, with good 
ONLY, for 8 besutifal tortoise shell handle. Exact size 
8 n «Ofillustration. The handle contaizsa f.nespring. It may 
be used —s an ornament to re wat a= re in. Isa "4 eh 

f lady; Lad h ith it,it i 11, useful, and ornamental, Sen . stamps for this 
Serie =. Uastrted catalogue over 2 000 Christmas giits and useful articles, 20) POPULAR SONGS, no ATAN, for 15 
50 Chatham St., New York. 


Choice Songs and Ballads, words and music 
for 16c. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 











Address BOWMAN BhOS., 4 46 Beekman Street, New York. 






















7 SPAPER furnished at Club 
BASEN? S10 "EER MONTH esr MONTH MANNING S ST0C K » BO C Ta A*Z.2"C pe fg ig Addre 
Are making SELLING & _ ILLUSTRATED Se eee ee ae °F and, Cont al 




















Because every farmer needs it. a and most sy ae ped work re i fk com ses, € a t i mi aes — h rthand 
reeds, breeding, ti ng.causes of dis ver 1,000 pp. 4 illustrations. Hig: endorsed by suc 
cmjnon nonin ati bret Prer| and Seoal ie crit Ven rah eandaneamasines, Pura | Catnorve St arco wien Prononrapnisipabe! a 
and agents desiring profitable work should at once send for Fu!! particulars to ee trations, for beginners, sent on application. Address, Benn 
—— Pitman, Cincinnati, O. aaikean 
THIS SHOULD SEE OUB 





EVERY REAVER OF = 

Monthly. Range om diy in the front rank of al’ eure. 

1.00 for 25 cts. ens a 

articles, fine illustrations, good paper, and 7 ‘3, 10¢.3 3 caromen 

Cards, 10c.; 12 Perforated Mottoes, 

qets nting for the lowest price. Our subscription 6x8 10c.:3 Oil Chromos, 9x12, 10c.;. 8 eon 

price is 50 cente a year, or 25 cents for six months’ trial, but to rable all to take the paper, we willsend 6 “3 1 Pict ioe. all  ie., post- 
copies, if ordered at one time, for $1.50 @ year, thus giving you a Dollar monthly for 25 eonta. Stamps taken. ies 4 Pane ctures, Ma’ 
Seud stamp for sample, and see what itis. Address Farm and Garden, 125 8. Fourth !:t., Philad’a, Pa paid. J. Ww FRI ZELL, Baltimore, ° 
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J eaus ag 
utit (con 
ToMote the 


K Co., Pa, 


ries), Golg 
au, XN. y, 


| Can use 


gns with’ 
m,Ohio, 


10 cts, 
itmas or 
Aty, NJ. 
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IMPROVED EVAPORATORS. 


e better SYRUP, SUGAR, and JELLY, with 
Tees fuel and labor than any gther a paratins | 
e a: 
pneorn inde lane re 's 
el rom 
SWEET agke. with- 
out sugar.—Send postal 
for circulars. 
VERMONT iif 
Farm Machine 3% 
COMPANY; 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


my GRIND YOUR OWN BONE 


ry) Meal and Oyster Shells 


in the Frank Wilson Pat. @ Hand Mill. 
















srbone corn andi, snd gran Saari Cues 
orn and cob, an ‘ain ustrate rculars 

ary bones, corn sent on upplication. Addres 

WILSON BROS., a Pa. 


TAYLOR, 1, 2 AND 4-HORSE POWER 


Runs Feed Mills, Feed 
Cutters, Shellers, Ele- 
4“) vators, Churns, Saws, 
{ ps, etc. Overhead, 
4 out of dirt and snow. 
Simplest, cheapest, 
best. Dealers in Ma: 
chines of all kinds. 
: Send for circulars to 
: TAYLOR HORSE 

- POWER COMPANY. 
First Premium everywhere. 23 South Canal St., Chicago. 


The Try Me Feed Cutter. 


ver Cutter, cheap, simple, durable, and efficient, and 
ert hah to give satisfaction in cutting hay, straw, or 
fodder. Manufactured only by 

























Send for Circulars and Price-List. 





pour 10-Horse Spark rresting Threshing 
Engine has cut 0,000 eet pine fae n 10 hours. 
ll burn wood six feet long, coal, straw, and corn stalks. 
Send for Price List and Catalogue ‘ al - ag 


B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 
Corning, N. Y. 


THE ~ KEYSTONE.” 


The Best Portable Steam Drill- 
er in the world for drilling 
Artesian and Ordinary Water 
Wells. Test Wells for 
Minerals, Air Holes for 
Mines, Oil Wells and 
Pipe-driving can be set up 
anywhere in one hour, 


z 
“ 











AGENTS WANTED. 





Lae we Ar 


K. P. 8S. D. Cow Limited, Fallston, Pa. 











H. W. GARTH, Mill Hall, Pa. 
ARTESIAN WELL NONPAREIL 
RI 4 
WeLL BORING, Realy Pose FARM & FEED MILLS 
J Inc macuINERY a 
and how to nse, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recom- The Cheapest and Best. 
mendodin  Ammarican Agricalfurtl” Nov. No,.878 pag 4s. Will Crush ard Grind Any thing. 
or ie, lo riced, wo: . horse o ry 
wer. Needed by farmera in every county. | for Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
ti ™m: na vi table. ear or . 8 . 
rock anywhere, ‘We want the names of men that ineed wells, Address . J.MILLER, Cincinnati, 0, 


Send stamp for fllustrated price list and terms to Agen 
Pleroe 


Excavater Co., 29 Bese Stfeet, New York, v.84. 


FIVE-TON 


WAGON SCALES S00 


All Iron and Steel, Double Brass Tare Beam. 
Jones he pays the freight. All sizes equally low, 
for free book, address 

JONES OF BINGHAMITCN, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


:CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE, 
ZGREAT WESTERN 
















&. 
“ONIHILUTAD 


a Tee CATALOGUES FRE 
titles, Shot Guus, olvers, Ammunition, Feines, }.c1s, 
‘ishing Tackle, Rasen &o. sent C. O. D.for examination. 9 


Address Great Western Gun Works, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘‘DRAW-CUT”’ 


Meat Choppers!“ 


These i of the irda 8 now in use 








in all parts of the ld-are the only per- 
fect Choppers for bitchers’ use. Send for 
circulars. MURRAY JRON WORKS CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, Burlington, Ia. Name this paper. 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 


The Bicycle, as a sa pp 
atone | road-vehic . is an ac 
nowledged fact, and the thou- 
sands in daily use are constantly 
increasing in numbers. It com- 
bines speed and endurance that 
no horse can equal, and for plea- 
sure or health is far superior to 
an rt of rid out-door sport. The 
of riding is easily acquired, 
and the exercise is recom- 
d the dical profes- 
sion as @ means of renewing 
health and strength, as it ‘brings 
into action almost ge 

od po body. Send 8c 
e. illustrated “catalogue 
ra ing price-lists and tull 


information. 
Rok OPE M’F’G CO.,, 
o Mb, ng St., 











p for 

















The Belle City 
ENSILAGE AND 
FEED CUTTER. 


It has no equal for good, 
rapid work and durability. 
Can be run by wind power. 
It suits every time. Send 
for circular, and name this 


rox. RORVED, DAW: : 


| ava8Stone. | CHEAPEST 8 BEST MILL 
| => | SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
||| | To Give SATISFACTION 

ai | OR MONEY REFUNDED 

SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHAE KAESTNER« Ce? 






3115 CANAL STR 


CHICAGO ILLS 


cS SULKY PLOW. 


It: is without b pores 
The only plo Ww —— s and ate 
Sant relat cart Without, an neg 
o side 
HILL PLOW WORKS. 
pmmsinbninncaksicttes South Bend, Ind. 











a. ASK YOUR § CORN .- 


ike 


FESOURABLE CH 


y particulars manufacturers, 
Lehigh Valley Emery Wt Wheel Co. 





HEEBNER’S PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 





Heebner's Improved Little Giant Thresh- 
ng Machine. 
“ Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and Drag Saw Machine, 


etc. Sot for Catal: ere. 
BNER & SONS, Landadale, Mont. Co., Pa. 














It is very desirable in preparing inverted sod 


‘ for corn or other grain, to loosen and pulver- 


ize the soil, without disturbing the sod. The 
implement to do this with is the “ACME” 
Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Lev=- 
eler. See page 552, this number. 





MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENGH BURR STONE. 





Ling Mills for Somite 28 qpizes and Styles. 
Ove 2,000 in —-.. pw Com m plete 
Mill and Sheller, $115.4 bo in order. 
Adomee to ft ALA of ote lop Ey Com ete Flourin 
and Corn Mil Send for k on grind. 
ing mills and saw 


NORDYKE & I MON 00., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Harrison's STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


it at ie or MA oO Powe — 


great ca acity and 
durability. Every Mi ittw arrante 
to do just what we claim for it. 


Send tor new Illustrated Cat- 
alogue. Address 
THE EDWARD HARRISON 
MILL C0., 


New Haven, Conn. 


Farm Grist Mills 


AND CORN SHELLERS. 
OVER 25,000 NOW IN a 
Every Machine is og) 
ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $40 
Bheliers, $5. Do n't buy «a Mill or 
. min Alsatrated CareplaeAddreas 


LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
GET THE BEST FARM 


-GRIS T MILL. 


The TES Moss a 4 
po MORE W MA an 
Send for Cata 


W. L. BOYER & BRO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrrs. OF THE UNION HorsE-POWER AND THRESHERS. 


CHALLENCE FEED MILLS 





















Grinds three times as fast = a other 

mills. Always successful. First 

Premiums and Medals. Py in 

use. They do not hae w- or nate ; - 
r hour. 


pushels Tro: 
‘eed INFRINGING OUR PAT: 
ENTS, Beware. Buy none but the — 
Remember the Courts have sustained 0 

Patents. Also the beet Wind Mills, Cora 
Shellers. Harse Power lee —— Fan- 


CHALLENGE WIND MILE & F & Heed Mit, L co. 
atavia, Ill. 


BALDWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED CUTTERS. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ONLY THREE FEED GEARS. 


Thoroughly tested dur- 
ing the past three seasons 
for Cutting Ensilage and 
proved a grand 

d has been the leading 
Cutter for the past 15 
for Cutting all kin a sof 
Dry and Green F: 
er > Cutters fitted with the 
— reliable Safety Bal- 

Wheel. Send f 

Circular containing full 
description, prices, and 
testimonials. 


Cc. Fypat ges S00 ean. ee 
Haven, : onn. 











o Band Corn — mail, 
SHEs. ‘Canton, 


abl 


TIE Lier: 
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7 aimee 
If you have a stubborn piece of hard ground | THE NEWELL FARMERS and FAR) aeP Ss’ 6 grep ONS 


to prepare next spring. examine the “ACME ” 'U N | E A MAK PER. r 
Pulverizing Harrow,Clod Crusher and Level- P ‘Gi eae e. CF EON TH 
er. It willdo the job. See page 552, this num- oO adelphia, Pa, 
ey . sites FOR FARMERS’ USE. 

| -Pulverizes everything—hard, soft, sticky, and gummy. THE OLO RELIABLE HALLADAY | 


Grain, arse Chemical<, Clay, Guano, Cotton Seed, Bark, 
| &e.,&c, A wonderful machine for grinding Corn, Oats, - STANDARD WIND MILL 
ss faa E C 4 A M co | Oo N Feed, &c., &c. Steam Engines and Boilers of all sizes, for N 
| Farmers’ and Manufactureis’ use—at lowest prices. Send aD o tp 27 TEARS IN VUsE. 
Al s 


WIND MILL POWER ee ACoa C Cortlandt Street, New York. 


The Best in the World. | “Monarch and Young America | ‘ GUARANTEED 


It is perfectly self-regulating, and presents no Superior to any other make 
unnecessary surface to the w ind. Pronounced Y BN N D TLL —— ie a = 
by millwrighte and mechanics to be superior ce co 4 D COB MII s. 5 case to 40 H. Power 
0 all other mills made 0 not buy until you , opted by U.S, gov. 
formation regardin a ameics. A All in- cast CABT-STEEL GHIKDERS. 5 at forts an gurvicons 
a e —— use for all purposes. Will grind Z and by all leading R. 
Y | 7 i and wear long: a R. Cos. of this and 
=5 aren , other Countries, =| = 
Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 


wnaens can be run by any power and is cheap, effective, 
8T. LOUIS, MU. durable. Will grind any Pind of small grain Tato feed me 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to quality and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Address 


Queen +9: South U. $. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO.. BATAVIA, ILL. 
SS aaiT LS | THE WON ENSILAGE AND FEED GUTTER 

FAR acme” ge% Combining the latest 

10,000 It USE. Aas |) mprovements. 
coo a SS) THE BEST Ensiiase 


Successors to STRAUB MILL Co. i AND FEED CUTTER 
CINCINNATI, O. aes Manufactared. 


STATIONARY ENGINES for all purposes, from 8 ; mls 
to 500 Ones BLE 8 Dd‘ i Yrs ee De® for iniusteated’ enn send 
ors TAB LE "ENGINES for all purposes, from 8 to | OUND CITY FEED MILL. | Yr —-_ A congener caiaiogu 
ERCHANT, hs and PONY CIR- | OUR LATEST INVENTION. | ‘ = THE Saycuae — 
MACHINERY, Feed The most rapid grinder ever : Chicopee Falls, Mase. 
Mills, Steam Boilers a: & pom — all reliable mod- made. We make the only corn 


ern improvements. Al CTERS. Have ‘i : ) 
one of the largest and best equip be saan in the United ; and cob mill with cast cast | A S S i | i ON 
fa = steel grinders. I[f we fail to f 




















rs, . 
.- Send for cir- 














States. If in want of good, first-class work at fair prices, : 
send for Catalogue. : furnish proof will give you a 
COOPER MANUFACTURING co., a mill. Ten different styles and 
MT. VERNON, OHIO. hae ZY. sizes. The only mill that sifte 

= hes : the meal. We also make the 





: = ™ CELEBRATED BIG GIANT. 
Bookwalter Engine. = : = Send for circular and prices. 


Especially adapted for Dairies, 
Creameries, ‘and Farm purposes. J. A. FIELD & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Can be used for years without any 


repairs. Over 2,200 Ly — — - _ ™ S : 
cineca Gre | “AIGHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, | 
Ever} Engine nary inte gence. LIGHT and HEAVY SAWMILLS, atrietly 








ery Engine complete, ready to 
use a8 soon as received. No Engine | RICHMOND IND., orale Pe Waeteen 4! oS Pow ey 


built so good and so low i 
Horse- Power... S24 ¥ QO | Manufacturers of wi Cataloge and Price List. Sent Free. (Name thie paper.) 
« 


4% Saee 30. | . ° p 

ge °° “Te 3 | Mill Stones andFlouring 4 Hege’ s Improved Circular Saw Mills 
“Vustrated Catalogues Free. Mill Machinery. Send for ga comin pote Ree! Ey 

We manufacture the 


JAMES CEFeEL a cO., CIRCULARS. Set works, and Double g 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. Best French Bahr f 2. Eccentric Friction Feed. ec 
Corn & Feed Mills 


COMMON SENSE ENGINES. 
inthe country. Send 


Simple, durable, of the best workmanship 
and material. Solid poem pod Iron Boilers. for description and 
Engine complete on board cars at Spring- 
field. Ohio, at following prices: 
3 Horse’ Pow er 


























curacy & er at 
“*S¥B10-3819 oun su 
“310M “MOT 





Kd Unexcelled for Ac- 


nufactured by ‘Salem Tron Works, 


J 


1 
15, 20 and 25 H. P. at very low prices. 
These Engines fully guaranteed in every 
respect. Address ComMON SENSE ENGINE ‘all 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. AN\ FACTURE, 
A} Lr 
yt 


KRIEBEL’S , eaPONY CIRCULAR AND 


Vibrating-Valve 


STEAM ENGINES. | aS" PORTABLE MULAY 


One-third less Machin- ; 

ery than others. Best 

Engine for farm and 

dairy purposes. 
Address, 


Witness FE wea S$ MANURE SPREADER, — 


West Point, Pa. ' Pulverizer & Cart Combined. 


tT Aly , y » lond put out by the Spreader will 
TRIUMPH MAL 7) U eee : yy mec A to th hie present crops as 
y 


STEAM GENERATOR. all ip SS "le . . < =. a spread by hand. 


For cooking feed for stock, heat- 
ing water, etc. 

Send for Catalogues and Circular 
on Preparing Food for Stock. 


Cc. B. RICE & CO., 
. 35 and 37 So. Cana! St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MISHAWAKA 


a f' > xf 
e great- =a! J. a * 
following the i iat ell wie 
re and Mower. é 
’ by over 3,090 farmers; from Maine to Oregon : 
om Florida, uba, Canada and Germany, eve oy — 


Combined _—— and Grinder. $65.00 where telling its own story of economy of labo a cena 
- 45.00 saving and better use of manure. Handles all. "kinds of manure, from the coarsest to the finest, ashes, ime. 


x 2 os 30.00 muck, cotton seed, etc., wet or dry, any amount per acre, broadcast or in drills, in, one-tenth the time it can 
Grind twenty bushels per hour. done by hand. Covers every inch of ground with finely pulverized manure, insuring rapld growth and uniform 
Address for Circular cro Nts quality of work not approached by hand labor at ten times the cost. Will save its cost in one season, 

8T. JOSEPH “MAN'F'G co., read th he testimony of best farmers in every state, oa! PP a ‘would sooner do without their reaper or mower. 
Mishawaka, Ind. Illustrated catalogue free, address URPEE MFG. CO.. Syracuse. N. Y- 
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SOMETHING NEW. ‘Rerises 


the wonderful Webber ryt ey 
Doll, just out, and the GRA ‘Es 
N ree ever offered in Children’s 
Toys. The Doll itse:f is ‘ofthe finest 
French make, with WAX HEAD 
BEAL HAIR, and finest eyes, ani 
is no ditfierent in appearance 
from the best of imported dolls; 
but within its body 13 a most ine 
enious machine, which, by it 
3 lightly pressed, causes the Doll 
to sing one of the followin, airs: 







<3 “ Home ome, sweet me ad 
SS) ville,” “I want to be an angel,” 
=° There ts @ bares Lan el oh “Sweet 


“ reign'st” German), oprens Bot- 





4 schaft” (' rman), * on aout 
a 

aregia” se Saget ee singing attach- 

ment ay a perfec eal 

ent, de, 

and will not get out of order, 


ha’ 

made, but» t high prices, and 
Rablstonetauick out of order, 

d they do not afford the little 
ones if the enjoyment that our 
wondertul Singing Doll does. 
We have two ofses. No. 1.— 
22 inches high, wax head, real 
hair, fine eyes, anda very beau- 
© tiful face—a strictly first-class 
qualit Freach Doll. Price, 
comp 82.75. No.1. 


< 
Zz 
S 
. : ‘\ 
ro ¥ = —Saine =, SS 1, but iz — 
2 
c 
0. 
< 





— 


we laid down, 5c 

= oO. &.—8 inches = high, extra 
bg “wax head, real hair, and 

> finest eyes. Price, 85 85. 

o. 2 Same as No. 2, but 
had with closing eyes. 5c. extra. 
c These prices include boxing and 
aun «packing. Sent toany address on 

receipt ofprice. An embroidered 
chemise, not shown in engrey- 
ug~These. rices are as low as the 
ing, goes with each Doll, — tne Singing Atch= 
ment. Itis the most beautiful present that can be madetoachi 
and will afford more amusement than any other toy in the mar- 
ket, THE TRADE SUPPLIED. Address the MASSACHUSETTS 
ORGAN COMPANY, 57 Washington i treet, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





FARMERS and FARYSN aires oc) 0 
? 
PE andl a DN TH 
During the Fall va Winter. For part 
Address, J. C. MCCURDY & CO. co oigdelphia, Pa. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and | aged periodical de- 
vored entirely o poultry ever 
yg cperee Sple naia illustrated. 

1.25 per year. Also the Americun 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
aper devoted entirely to poultry 
/ n existence. $1. 0 per year. Both 
, papers for $2.00. sample copy 
of both mailed on receipt of nine 








é cents in postage stamps 
Address H. HY STODDARD, HARTFoRD, Cr. 


mat EGG FOOD. 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 cents and $1.00. 
‘@ Boxes, $2.00; 25 lb. Kegs, $6.25. By a or Freight Co. 
bm mm AGENT 

B. K. Bliss & So my New York. | J. C. tone, Jr., New York. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phila. O. H. Leach & Co., Boston. 
‘Geo. A. Kelly & “ 0. Pittsb’ gh. | Greensfelder Bros., "St. Louis 

John ow um & Co., Denver, _— 

Geo. C. Wickson, San Francisc 
‘ AS. R. ALLEN & Co. “Proprietors, Hartford, Ct. 





Novelty Incubator. 
Patent oe for. 

‘ Simplest = _— Tyo in 

inarKe apac Se 

Pies $30.0 , Ratisfection ane. 

Tanteed, or money returned less 
freight or express charges. 

Bearing } others, $18.00 


Res i aiars. “cal information’ fur- 
nished on application 
A.G.A KINS, Orange, N. J. 


PLO, 00 A Pair for Bronze and Narragan- 
sett Turkeys. Ligon So Brand. Bred 

cts. for T. Bunker’s Secrets 
W. CuFt, Hadlyme, Ct. 








yeara for size and beauty. 
Turkey Raising. Address, 














The above cut represents laying over rough boards our 


RUBBER ROOFING. 


Costs only aes er “ay 10x10 feet, and will last a life- 
b amg on steep or ds ny roots. nt for circular and samples 
NT AND ROOFING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Eclipse =< 


Warranted to be fully equal to r ecmne. The most 
perfect self-regulating, and most durable incubator made. 
nd for circular to 
THE ECLIPSE INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 309, Waltham, Mass. 











FAY’S 
WATER-PROOF 
BUILDING MANILLA. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) 

This water-proof material, resembling 
fine leather, is used for roots, outside 
walls of buildings, and inside in place 
of plaster. M algo into carpets and 

is Samples and, and palogne 


O., Camden, N. J. 
book devoted er to PLYMOUTH 





THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


Self-Regulating. No Eeeetey, Clockwork, etc. Can be 
used srt ney ond o by any bod ody. font Se-stamp for circular 
to A. M- HALST. x 10, Rye, N. 

Halsted’s Book on “ Incubation and Incubators.” 110 
Pages. Nearly 100 Illustrations. %5 Lo by mail. 


Send for sample copy of the 


Bees Weekly Bee Journal, 








A 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 


—— LEGHORNS, another on BROWN LEGHORNS, 


a book on curing PouLttry DisEasgs, an 
another entitled How To FrEp Fow1s. 
= Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for ei Address the author 
H. H. StopbaRp, Hartford, Ct. 


ee 
TURKEY AND OTHER FEATHERS. 


Highest 
ad 


price paid for_same, smal] and large Spentities. 
GA ET & SO 


Please address 1 -_ SAMMET - 
Hanove »_,Boston 
L2 BRED 6 ‘& SHIP on, hae, 
30 Sporting Dogs and 
Cattle, by - COOPER, Csaer fun, erick, Ireland. 
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BOOKS THAT YOU WANT NOW. 


IN WINTER PREPARE FOR YOUR 
SUMMER CARDENS. 


Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 
A now well known and standard ‘work on Market and 
Family Gardening. The author’s own snccessful ex- 
perience of nearly 30 years, enables him to give most 
valuable information. By PETER HENDERSON. Finc- 
ly Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50 


Henderson’s Cardening for Pleasure. 
This work is prepared to meet the wants of ali classes 
in Country, City, and Village, who Keep a garden for 
their own enjoyment rather than for the sale of pro- 
ducts. It is adapted to the wants of the amateur in in- 
door and ont-door gardening. It is one of the best 
guides to Window Gardening we know of. By Peter 
HENDERSON. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post- 
paid, : 1.50 


Roe’s Play and Profit in my Carden. 
The reader is told how, after four years’ experience, 
the author managed to secure a profit of $1000, while at 
the same time carrying on pastoral and literary work. 
By Rev. E. P. Roe. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 1.50 


Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm 
and Carden. 
A new and populer work upon this most important 
subject. It is profusely Iilustrated, and will be found 
a very valuable manual. By Mrs. Mary TREAT. Cloth, 
12mo. Price, post-paid, 2.00 


VALUABLE SUCCESTIONS ON 
HOUSEKEEPINC, COOKINC, &c. 


Corson’s Twenty-five Cent Dinners for 
Families of Six. 
A useful book, especially for farmers’ families. 
edition. Paper cover, 16mo. 


Corson’s Cooking School Text Book, 
And Housekeeper’s ‘Guide to Cookery and Kitchen 
Management. A practical work, containing full in- 
formation. By Miss Jutier Corson, Sup’t N. Y. 
Cooking School. Cloth, 12mo. 


Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors and 
Out-Doors. 

A most interesting book, full of good suggestions, by 

one who fully understands the subject. By E. H. Lr- 

LAND. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid. 


OUR LATEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
VOLUMES ON CATTLE, HORSES, 
SHEEP, Etc. 


American Cattle. — Their 
Breeding and Management. 
Revised and brought down to the present time by the 
author. A thoroughly exhaustive work. By LEwis 
F. ALLEN, ex-President New York Agricultural Society, 
editor ‘‘American Shorthorn Herd Book," 
“ Rural Architecture,”’ etc., etc. 


Guenon on Milch Cows. 
A-Treatise upon the Bovine Species in general. Trans- 
Jated from the Last and Enlarged Edition of F. 
Gouenon, by Thos. J. Hand. With over 100 Illustra- 
tions, specially engraved for this work. 1.00 


Armatage's Every Man His Own Horse 

‘Doctor. 
Together with Blaine’s Veterinary Art, and numerous 
recipes. A valuable and comprehensive guide for both 
the professional and general reader. By Prof. Grorcr 
AnmatacE, M.R.C.V.8. New Edition. One large 
octavo volume, 838 pages, finely illustrated, half mo- 
7.50 


5) 


History, 


2.50 


The Saddle Horse. 
A Complete Guide. for Riding and Training. Ilus- 


trated. This isa complete and reliable-Guide Beok 
for all who desire to acquire the-accomplishment of 
Sepeneaaine and who wish to teach their animals 
how to perform various feats under the saddle. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.00 
Howden’s The Horse ; How to Buy and 


Giving the points which distinguish a Sound from 





| 
| 


New 


1.3 | 


1.50 | 


author | 


| 
| 





an Unsound Horse. By Peter HowneEn, This Volume 
abounds in General Information, stated in so clear 
and simple a manner as to enable Every One to intelli- 
gently buy and sella Horse. It explains the meaning 


of Horse Warranty, and its use, and shows the value. | 


of knowledge on this subject. Extra Cloth, 12mo. 
1.00 


ALL ABOUT HENS, ECCS, AND 


CHICKENS. 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 


The management of Poultry in large numbers, being a | 


series of articles written for the American Agriculturist. 
Illustrated. By H.H.Stopparn. 12mo. pial cover, 


a 


.50; Cloth. 4 ot 


Lewis’ Practical Poultry Book. 
A Work on the Breeds, Breeding, Rearing, and General 
Management of Poultry, with Full Instructions for 
Caponizing. 100 Engravings. Cloth, Octavo. 1.50 


SILOS, PRESERVING 
MANURE, Etc. 


BUILDING 


Silos and Ensilage. 


The Preservation of Fodder Corn, and other Green | 


Bringing together the most recent in- 
Dr. 


Fodder Crops. 
formation, from various sources. Edited by 
GEORGE THURBER. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


Harris’ Talks on Manures. 


In this work Mr. Harris continues the talking style | 


which he has made entirely his own in agricultural 
teachings. Starting with the question, ‘‘ What is 


Manure?” itruns through in sufficient detail every | 


source of manure on the farm, discussing the methods 
of making rich manure; the proper keeping and ap- 
plying it, and especially the ‘‘ Uses of Manure,”’ and 
the effects of different artificial fertilizers, as com- 
pared with farm-yard manare, upon different crops. 
By JoserH Harris. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


DO YOU WANT TO BU:LD A HOUSE, 


A BARN, CRANARY, &c. 


Reed’s House Plans for Everybody. 
This useful volume meets the wants of persons of mod- 
erate means, and is already among the Standard Archi- 
tectural Books. It gives a wide range of design, from 
a dwelling costing $25) up to $8,000, and adapted to 
farm, village,and town residences. Nearly all of these 
plans have been tested by practical workings. They 
provide for heating, ventilation, etc., and give a large 
share of what are called Modern Improvements. One 





feature of the work imparts a value over any similar | 


publication of the kind that we have seen. 


It gives | 


an Estimate of the Quanfity of every article used in | 


the construction, and the cost of each material at the 
time the building was erected, or the design made. 


Even if prices vary from time to time, one can, from | 


these data, ascertain within a few dollars the probable 
cost of constructing any one of the buildings here 
presented. By 8S. B. REEp. 
Bound in Cloth, black and gold. 12mo. 


| Barn Plans and Out-buildings. 
Two Hundred and Fifty-seven Illustrations. A Most 
Valuable Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, 
Plans, etc., for the Construction of Barns and Out- 
buildings by Practical Writers. Chapters are devoted, 
among other subjects, to the Economic Erection and 
Use of Barns, Grain Barns, House Barns, Cattle Barns, 
Sheep Barns, Corn Houses, Smoke Houses, Ice 
Houses, Pig Pens, Granaries, etc. There are likewise 
chapters upon Bird Houses, Dog Houses, Tool Sheds, 
Ventilators, Roofsand Roofing, Doors and Fastenings, 
Work Shops, Poultry Houses, Manure Sheds, Barn 
Yards, Root Pits, ctc. . Recently pablished. Cloth, 
12mo, ‘ 1.50 

WINTER OUT-DOOR PASTIMES, Etc. 


American Came Bird Shooting. 
By Joun Mortimer Morpuy, author of ‘Shooting 
Adventures in the Far West,” etc., etc. Profusely Il- 
lustrated, and describing the haunts and habits of 
Game Birds generally. 12mo., tinted paper. 2.00 


1.50 


Profusely Illustrated. | 





Long’s American Wild Fowl Shooting, 
Fully Describing all Wild Fowl]: their Haunts, Hab- 
its, and Best Modes of Decoying and Shooting Them: 
Gives a True History of Choke Bores ; Tells How to 
Train Retrievers; and How to Test the Shooting 
Powers of Shot Guns. By Joszrpn W. Lone. [Jilus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


How to Hunt and Trap. 
By Jos. H. Barry, Hunter and Taxidermist for the 
U.S. Surveys. A Companion Book to ‘ Practical Taxi- 
dermy and Home Decoration,” and by the same author. 
It contains cighty dlustrations from photographs and 
field sketches by the author. A book of rough experi- 
ence, treating on hunting, camping, horses, . mules, 
dogs, guns, boats, canoes, traps, and trapping; tells 
how to hunt all game, from the English Snipe to the 
Buffalo. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home 
Decoration. 
By Jos. H. Batty, Taxidermist for the Government 
Surveys and many Colleges and Museums in the United 
States. 125 Illustrations. An entirely new and com- 
plete, as well as authentic work on Taxidermy—giving 
in detail full directions for collecting” and mounting 
Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Fish, Ixsects, and General 
Objects of Natural History. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Shooting on the Wing. 
Plain Directions for Acquiring the Art, with Useful 
Hints concerning all that pertains to Guns, Shooting, 
and particularly in regard to Loading to Kill. Cloth, 
12mo. 5 


Stonehenge’s Rural Sports. 
Re-written, greatly enlarged, and brought down to 
1882. By STONEHENGE and OTHERS. Profusely Illus- 
trated. One large octavo volume, witn 966 pages, half 
morocco, 7.50 


BEST BOOK ON HUNTINC DOCS, 
a&c. 


The Dogs of Creat Britain, America, 
and other Countries.—1882-3 Edi- 
tion. 

(New, Enlarged, and Revised Edition.) Their Breed- 
ing, Training. and Management in Health and Disease. 
Comprising all the essential parts of the two Standard 
Works on the Dog, by ** STONEHENGE,”’ thereby fur- 
nishing what once cost $11.25 for $200. Over One 
Hundred Beautiful Engravings. Chapters by Ameri- 
can Writers. Most Complete Dog Book ever Publish 
ed. Gives Complete Official Lists of Premiums 
Awarded at Bench Shows, down to 1882. Cloth, 
12mo. 2.00 


OUR CATALOGUES. 


New Revised Autumn Edition of the 
Sportsman’s Companion. 


Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated with new en- 
gravings. Forty pages of descriptions of books, and 
over eighty illustrations, Price Ten Cents. 


Rural Catalogue, 
New Edition. 80 Pages, describing over 200 of our differ- 
ent publications on Out-door Life. 125 Mlustrations. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Our beautifully Njustrated, 8tmo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horees, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc.. will be sent free to any a 
warding by postel card his address to the Publishers, and 
asking for h. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
SAM?L BURNHAM, secretory. 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL WORKS PERTAININO 
TO BURAL LIFE. 


751 Breadway, New York, 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 
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~ CHEAPEST “BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


he New American 1 Dictionary Price only 
meontgine . vings. and 100 pag 


e th béo ind ev 
A she ed. This Lhd an Blogante jother B isa ay Re, kind ever pub= 
fl ie! nowled , a8 well as the best Dictionary ti the world. Superbly bound in 
cloth and gilt. No pocket affair, butalarge volume. It contains every use- 
fulword in the English language, with its true meaning, derivation, spelling 
and pronunciation, and @ vast amount of absolutely necessary information 
upon Science, Mythology, Biography, American History, insolvent land and in- 
terest laws, etc., being ape rfgct Libra ary ft Refe erence, ow 3 















Ar Dictionary ‘costs’ $9.00 and the “4 Americ mary cost: 
; Mer R Hs 4 
°'CT10 wa ! Ay ~ © We have gxamued ihe” "Noe pA, S825 an find it is a very 
: | Ne valuable book. House & Home. ‘ We have never seen its equal, either in price 
ane GLISH. | q finish, or contents."’ THE ADVOCATE. ‘* Worth ten times the money.” TRI- 
Ne v AcE LY BUNE AND FARMER. “A pertect dictionary and library of reference.? LesLiz 






ANE ‘. ILLUSTRATED NEWS. We have frequent occasion to use the New American 

, | at Dictionary in our office and regard it well worth the price. CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Pees JM A, With the New American pepe in the library for reference, many other 
1 a much more expensive works can be dispensed with, and ignorance of his coun- 

try. history, business, law, etc. is inexcusable in anyman. SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
Can. ‘*A valuable addition to any library.” N. ¥.S8uN. ‘* There is more real 
Gorih than in most books at ten times the ad N.Y. WorLD. Note the e price, 


$i corw 2 copies for $1.75. 
7 Extraordinary Offer. PEA hag Wal ye 
$ 


will send ~~ rr &@ premium the American Waterbury Stem Tinting Tae 
Fora Qiu or go - rd 4 will send free a Solid Silvér Hunting Case Watc 













Fora Gwe send free, a Lady’s Solid Goia Hunting Case Watch. 
Fora we will send free, Gents’ Solid Gold Hunting case Watch, 
Senda Dollar 8 once fora sample copy. You can easily secure one of these 
, watches in a day or two or during your leisuretime root at 
~ As to our relability, we can reter to the publishers of t 
encies or anyexpress Co., in th 


WORLD ) MANUFACTURING CO. 122 Nassau Street New Yorke 


The New American Dictionary, is an Encylopedia of useful knowl- 
edge, worth its weight in gold to ‘all classes. It is the most com plete. 
the most useful and entertaining book ever issued. If we could induce 
every one of our readers to buy one we should feel that we had con- 
fered a benefit on them. When you order a Dictionary, kindly mention 
that you saw the advertisement in.our paper. 
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ey with selection of masie, L only $8.00. Over 4 tunes now ready. 


show it and take order 4 or with 
not as represented. 








QgaGANIT 4) 


MUSIC AND MUSICIAN COMBINED. 


os Wonderful Musical Instrument 
The Mow IT PLAYS EVERYTHING: FROM A 
OR OPER- 
N, and a little child can 
gperate it. Black walnut b case gilt FOR ar very 
finely finished m.. ornamented. The 
ORGA NITA HAS FIVE VERY POWERFUL on 
Lows, pot Sized C lebin et Organ Reeds, AN 
IMPROVED AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF, and a mostin- 
genious Double i ression Swell, by which the 
tone is greatly varied reat effects are obtained from this 
instrement, owing to the peculiar Rosition of the reeds and 
construction of expression box. GANITA 
is almost as low ae 2 Cabinet Organ-very 
melodious, and w: ie ay care Concer music loud enough for 
any —_— sized hall. ! Itplays 
anyth and ever pes yong Waltzes, Quad- 
rilles, oan oe and all & te ar de Sacred usic. 
ach one, and almost any tune can be pm | 
















We give : 
Thet A oo 2 of pers r, that is plnyed through the + seeeament @ 
for ilaces the inuaic., EXTRA MUSIC CAN wed paper BE ORDERED AND SE ¥ MAIL. ‘Tis attractive sha sptimple con. 





mpetitors. Price, in ‘black w 


struction, and the various Sane tet a it possesses, place it at once far in ad: aes ° 
with ee : : Ext tra music only hae per yo 






The tunes vary from 3 


We want an. ent in ev town, and have concluded to offer 
SPECIAL TO AGENTS, rerers SEEN ER TE Rett aae ccey recgeait 


‘ASSACH USETTS OB 








nes THE KEYSTONE 


AS H af OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all giving perfect 
ACENTS WANTED. 
Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injury to - 
Clothesthan any om rte the World. We ._—-y 
any manufacture: uce a better Washi 
Every Machine Wubacmased FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Washer that can be clam: 
= like a Wringer. M: 
n, galvanized, and willoutiast any two wooden 
mine ines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri-¢ 
. Our agents allover the comme, are makin ng 
a 875 to $200 per month. Retail price, 8 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST | WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Refer to editor of 








aunt uwSh¥id 
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SHIPPERS oF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


wii vilk WIT 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 


Adapted for the de- 

livery of Milk in all 

Cities and Towne. 

A Leng Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


Warren Glass Works Co. 


72 Murray St., 
NEW. YORK. 


IMPROVED TREE TUBS. 


Six Sizes, 
Substantially made of 
White Cedar. Painted 








Send for a Cir- 
cular and Prices. 


Clement & Dunbar 


Philadelphia, ba. 


i BUTIER 


. For COLOR and SWEETNESS 
ZU Use BEAN'S CONCENTRATED 
Extract of Annatto. 
Nature’s own Color. Brightest 


and § Buy of your Mcr- 
chant, or send 25 ets. in stamps for a sample, coloring 500 Ibs. to 


BEAN & RABE, Prop., 47 & 49 N. 2d St.. PHILAD’A. 


po Steel Wire Fence. 








——G 















Is the onl neral wire fence in cy 
Serene } Net-\ ork without Barbs. It will tira dogs, 

pigs, sh poultry, as well as the most vicio tock, 
without ajay te to either fence or stock. It is just the fence 


for farms, gardens, stock ranges and Lae te may and v 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteri Cov 
with rust-proof paint (or — it will inst. a lifetime. 
Is is Superior to © Boards or Ba: ik in query 
respect. Weask for em trial, kno it wi = 
into favor. The S« ck k Ga es, f wro 
iron pipe and steel wire de dehy at competi min neatness, 
strength and durability. also 
est All Iron Auto matic or hake the bee Gace. 
Also cheapest 1 and neatest All [ron Fence. For Prices 
and Particulars ask Hardware Dealers or address the 


Manufacturers, 
SEDGWICK,, BROS, 
Richmond, Ind, 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Treatise o ved method 
SENT FREE. Wondertul results. 
ow y > of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUE°G CO., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 





Mention this paper. 






American Fruit Drier, 








ae Harmonette. 






e 


NEWMUSICALWONDER ONLY 


InHandsomeWalnutCase 





than 
=. other, Musical Wondortutaleguelves 













Swee 
Specia 
Medal at late 


THE “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 


the Field. 
mium of a Silver 
ennsylvania State 


is absolutely unequaled, 


Cc. H. 
No: 


. TRIEBELS, 
16 Race 
*7HTILADELPH 


et. 
A, PA. 





Mason & Hamlin 


are are cortainly best, having been so de- 
very Great orid’s In- 

Guetrial. Competition for wr Sixteen 
r.can organ har- 


equal at any. Also 
cheapest. style 106 nd oo) Boat: = cient com and 







y with best po secular 

a ee Sa Pousic in schools ot fom tality. for po at onl undred 

67 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. other $90, $97, sith ve to $500 
and up. “Fhe a myer ay are w lly wnrival oad. — 


Yor easy payments. New I Cata- 


LIN d Piano 
Cow, 154 AON, et 3 Ne Rast tith Btree Street (Un- 
ion Square), New York; 140 Websahe Avenue, Chicago. 


Fair. rst Premium at the OLD RELIABLE §T. fot 
late enn age yan F jg Wie ey fh, B.. tO er dnl 
“pee ees nro ete | ota be eit ee 
8, e 10 '. 
For ease and thorough work it wi te ae Windmills, Corn’ and Cob 


Pum 
le-' a Grinders with Sweep rm Corn Cul- 


Doub’ 
tivators. Write for Catalogue an 

PO ACHING CO. 

_ Freeport, Iil., U. Ss As y 











UPERTUS’ CELEBRATED 
R Binge Brech-Leusiag 


a 
S ca 


JOS. C. GRUBB & CO. piarwises est. 


DEMONSTRATED! 


Dueeracepea arenes Pits 29 rx dee tt 


Tetie yee ever issued. 
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Every farmer should carefully read page 
552, this number. 





yd | Man 
_ a) <3 


YL ITTLESCHEMICALFLUID _ 


NON-POISONOUS 
Mixes perfectly with WATER. Safe t 
I Dror WEATGEL e for all 








. It isasure cure for all 
n Diseases 2nd Insect Pests of domestic animals. 
ery farmer should keep it. 


T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’! Agent, 
296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


University of the State of New York. 





esi ctege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open October 2d, 


1882. a and announcements can be had from the | 


aculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V:S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


ESSEX 


Dean of the 








The largest erd of Pure Bred Essex in the world. Send 
for Price List. OSEPH. HARRI-s, —_ 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


Riverside Farm. 





Cc. P. MATTOCKS, Portland, Maine. 
Jerseys, Berkshires, (otswolds, and Collie Dogs. 3 fine 
young Bulls, 20 Collie Pups, 30 young Berkshires, from six 
weeks to eight months old, and Sows in farrow. All ready 
for delivery. 





Chester White, Berkshire, 
and Poland China PIGS, and 
Setter Dogs, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 








IRD DOGS.—Two female Irish Setter Pups—finest 
blood—full pedigree, and » beautiful female English 
Setter, th broken—full pedigree—for sale very 

cheap. W.B. PEET, Station M, New York City. 


POULTRY AND YORKSHIRE PIGS, 
L. Brahmas, P. Rocks, Leghorns, Games, trios, $6 up. B 


Turkeys, pairs, $8 up. Write for what you want. Circulars 
free. HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 








_ ROBBINS’ IMPROVED 


'CATTLE TIE. 


(Patented May 3ist, 1881.) 


A[mportant to_Farmers. 
Something New for 


STOCKMEN. 
The most practical Cattle 
Tie now in use. 
Prices and Terms furnished 
on Applica 
H. M. ROBBINS, 
Newington, Conn. 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


Cuts Washers and Gaskets of 
Leather or Rubber for carriages. wag- 
ons, mowing machines, and small ma- 
chinery, from ¥ to 5 inches in diameter. 
The best and aes Washer Cutter 
made. Sent by mail, prepaid to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of 50 cents. Every 

} farmer needs one. Liberal discount to 


ts. 
“SVILLARD BROS. & BARTLEY, 
Ne. 282 Detroit at., Cleveland, Ohio. 








“SS 


@” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANIN IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hiv Honey xtractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion ener oxes, 811 books and journals, and every- 
th ining to Bee Culture. Aothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address ona postal card, written plainiy, to 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 














SOMETHING 


FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


A Great Work of Art, making a most Beautifal Ornament 
for the Home of every Dweller in (ity, ‘Town, or Country, 


“IN THE MEADOW.” 


A perfect Plate Copy of the Great Painting by Julien Dupré, 
worth $5,000. 
—_—> 
ts OPINION OF AN EMINENT ARTIST. .#1 
I was delighted this morning, in passing the window of the American Agricul- 
turist, to see offered as a Premium a reproduction of a very beautiful Picture, 
**IN THE MEADOW,” by Dupré. This Picture is an Educator, and I am 
glad to see the American Agriculturist the first totake hold of it, 


October 27, 1882. F. 3. CHURCH. 


Julien Dupré, one of the most famous artists of the French School, was born 


in Paris, where for many years his magnificent works of art, in the Salons of that 


city, have attracted the attention of people of all nations; he is a pupil of the ar- 
tists Pils, Langée and H. Lehmann. 

In 1880 he received a medal from the French Salon, fur one of his great works. 
Again in 1881 he received another medal, as a mark of distinction for his rare 
ability. This last and greatest of his productions, ** IN THE MEADOW,” 
(Dans la Prairie,) reached this country about the tirst of October, and is pronounced 
by our American Artists one of the grandest, if not the grandest of the remarkable 
pictures produced this year. It has been on exhibition in the gallery of 
paintings adjoining the office of the Amerjcan Agriculturist, where it was daily visited 
by large numbers of people. Our plate copy is large, but not too large to be framed. 
It is 17 inches long and 12 inches wide. Even thoughit be not framed, it makes 
a beautiful ornament for any room. 

This picture is now being reproduced by our artists, especially for the readers 
of the American Agriculturist. There is no other reproduction in the United States. 
As above stated, the original painting is offered at $5,000. Any of our subscribers 
desiring to view it, can do so until the picture is sold, by calling at this office. 

‘IN THE MEADOW ”’ represents a farm scene of great beauty. 
In the distance are seen the farmer’s dwelling and outbuildings nestling quietly ina 
dense mass of rich foliage; near by area group of cattle, standing or lying down in the 
shade. In the direct foreground is presented perhaps the finest engraving of a cow 
ever executed. 

The marvelous outlining of the animal is alike the wonder and admiration of our 
American artists who call to examine the picture. She has broken away froma 
stake (ZYfahl), to which she was tied, and is moving off to join the other cattle. The 
peasant woman, to whom the cow belongs, has caught up the broken strands of the 
rope, and is endeavoring to bring back the wayward animal. The outlines of the 
woman’s face, the whole expression of her countenance, and her attitude are those 
of strength and determination, fully equal to that displayed by the unruly animal in 
her efforts to release herself from the vigorous grasp. Taken all! in all, the farm 
picture is one of surpassing loveliness and beauty. 

This picture is givem to every subscriber to the American Agriculturist 
for 1883, new or old, whether coming singly at $1.50 each, orinclubs. Subscribers in 
Premium Clubs will also be entitled to it. The Picture will be delivered at this Of- 
fice free, or if sent by mail, 10c. must be sent to pay cost of postage, packing, etc. 
It will be reproduced on heavy plate paper, and securely packed, in a suitable tube 
for mailing REMEMBER, this powerful picture will be delivered 
FREE, to every subscriber to the American Agriculturist (English. or German 
Edition). It will be sent to a subscriber at any Post Office in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of 10c. for packing, postage, etc. 


Address AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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Ween 


The largest and the best. 





Eight pages, fifty-six columns. — 
a present of a beautiful picture or & useful book to every a ae 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, and 
ents wanted. Address 
TIMES, 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 































7S to sell our Hand Rubber Stamps. 
i] Y i Samples free. 
(Successors to G. A. Harper & Bro.), Cleveland, O. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO 
PAGE 552, THIS NUMBER. 





f Vi We continue to 
NEW WW actassolicitorsfor 
patents, caveats, 
trade-marks, copyrights, etc., for 
the United States, and to obtain pat- 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and ail other countries. 

Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or ,draw- 
ings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulatioh, and is the most influ- 
ential eo of its kind published in the 
world. The advantages of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated news- 
— is published WEEKLY at $3.20 a year 
and is admitted to be the best paper devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin; 
works, and other departments of industria 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. 

Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


Neat Box of Fine Stationery. 
FREE Jewelry, and Other Useful 
@ Articles. ctr Chsiming ‘Family 


Magazine, Tae Fireside at Home, into thousands of 
homes where it is not already taken, we make the follow- 
ing offer: Upon receipt of Only twenty-five cents in 
postage stamps, we will send The Fireside at Home for 

hree Months,and to every subscriber we will send Free 
and post-paid a Bex of Fine Stationery, Jewelry, 
ete., The contents of which are as follows: Twelve Sheets 
of best quality Tinted Note Piper; Twelve Superior En- 
velopes to match; One Finger Ring, with gold-plated top and 
name-plate; One Luidies’ Jet Brooch; One Silver-Plated 
Thimble, of good quality; Buckner’s Musical Chart, Twen- 
Scie Embroidery and Needle Work Designs, all new, with 
irections, and a collection of Valuable Cooking and other 
Receipts. All the above, ina neat box, will be sent Free 
toall who send twenty-five cents for a three months’ trial 
subscription to THE FrirResipE AT Home. THE FIRESIDE 
aT HoME is a large and handsome magazine, containing 
86 large pazes, 108 columns, including cover, profusely illus- 
trated, and filled with splendid serial and short stories by 
the best authors, poems, useful knowledge, sketches of 





travel and adventure, reading for the young, farm, garden | 


and household recipes, wit and humor, etc., etc. com- 
plete and elegant family magazine in every respect _and one 
of the most valuable and interestiig published. Will you 
not send 25 cents and get it three months, together with 
our Box of Fine Stationery, Jewelry, and all the other use- 
ful articles named above ? Remember, all the useful goods 
are given free—you merely pay for the magazine. This 
great offer is made simply to introduce the magazine into 
new homes. Take advantage of it now—at once. If you 
are not more than satisfied, we will cheerfully refund the 
amount. As to our reliability, we refer to any publisher in 
New York, likewise to the Commercial Agencies, a8 we are 
an old-established house, well-known and reliable. Five 
subscriptions to the magazine, with five boxes of the pre- 
miume, for $1.00. Thus, by getting four of your friends to 
send with you, you will secur2 vour own free. Address. 
F.M. LUPTON, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 








LYON&HEALY # 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 
Will send id 
BAND CATALOGUE, 
2, 200 pages, 2 \ 









C. Foljambe & Co., | 














RLPHIA, PA. 


CANS ‘$5. 











wt CHICKERING 
PIANO 


Is the Piano ‘Par Excellence,” without a rival 
in the world. ‘The various patented improve- 
ments in the manufacture of each style, 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT, 


have won the unqualified admiration and com- 
mendation of the best musical critics every- 
where. A charmingly printed and illustrated 
pamphlet, describing all the different styles, 
will be sent to any address on application. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
W AREROOMS : 
4130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 4156 Tremont St., Boston. 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


BREAKFAST, 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful Spication ot the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor's bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until stro: 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack where 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape many & fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
anda properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins only 
Sa MES EPPS ay 0. H hi ste, 

le omeopathic Chemi 
LoNpOX, ENGLAND’ © 


~ REMEDIES FOR — 


Horse Diseases 


Prepared by Prof. J. A. COINC, 


Veterinary Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 


on geine’s Werm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
ots. 

Going’s Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to ite Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Pewder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. e Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder. —For Cough, 


Catarrh, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 





These remedies are each put upin tin boxes, and will note 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free o 
charge, on receipt of $1 P nl package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Address, 


PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 988, New York City. 


Prominent Agencies.—Portiand, Me., James Bailey 
& Co.; Providence, R. I., T. W. Rounds & Co., 101 No. Main 
St.; Boston, Mass.,G.. Goodwin & Co..88 Hanover 8t.; 
Worcester, Mass., R. McAleer, 228 Maia St.; Philadelphia, 
er, ho 3 Nee Pittsburgh, Pa., Lough- 





1,803 Main St.; Charleston, S. C., Ch 

isville, Ky., R. E. Miles, 52 W. Main St.; St. Louls, Mo, A. 
A. Mellier, 709 Washington Ave.; Cleveland, O., Dr. F. 8. 
Slosson, og Superior St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulle 
and J. A. Taylor; Chicago, Ill., Van Schaack. Stevenson 
Co., also S. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St. ; St. J " 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler; Boise Cit , Idaho, W. H. Nye & Co.; 
San Francisco, Cal., Main & W: chester, 214 Battery St.; 
Pueblo, Col., A. B. & H. W. Jones; New Orleans, La., A. W. 
Jackson, 873 Magazine St. 





Do You Want a 


UU) GUN 


—AT A— 

If so, You Can Secure one (by writing 
us) either as a Premium for obtaining subscrip- 
tions to the American Agriculturist, or on the pay- 
ment of cash price. 

We have made special arrangements whereby 
we can, we believe, slla BETTER GUN, 
at LOWER RATES to you, than you can 
obtain elsewhere. 

Any one of the readers of this paper who desires 
to secure a double or single barrel shot .gun— 
breech or muzzle loader—or a rifle of any make, 
should address us, stating what he wants, We will 
give any desired information regarding shot guns 
or rifles of any kind, and send them to any point 
at lower prices than they can be obtained else- 
where. Our supply includes the guns of the best 
makes, which are sent free to most points in the 
United States. Send for our catalogue, or write 
for particulars. Address 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 
751 Broadway, New York. 








Testimonials Regarding 
Guns Supplied by Us. 


STERLING, Kans., Nov. 6th, 1882. 
Messrs.ORANGE JUDD Co.—The Shot-gun arrived 
allO. K. Iam highly pleased with it. It is a far 
better PIREMEUM& than I anticipated. I will 
try the wild geese with my Gun to-morrow. 


STEUBEN, Huron Co., O., Oct. 6, 1882. 
“The Gun that I ordered came all right, and I 
am well pleased with it. Thanks for your prompt- 
ness in shipping.” A. B. Woop. 


ALLEN, GuNNIsON Co., CoL., Sept. 13, 1882. 
“‘T have received the Rifle all right. We have 
tried her, and she gives entire satisfaction. I do 
not believe there is another gun made that will 
come up to her.” 
ALBERT KRAMISHFELD. 
ELTINGVILLE, STATEN IsLAND, Sept. i, 1882. 
“‘The Double Breech-Loader I bought of you 
gives entire satisfaction.” A. P. RINOK. 


MOvunNTAINVILLE, N. Y., July 15, 1882. 
“The Gun I bought of you is one of the best I 
ever saw.” HENRY E. ALVORD. 


LiBeRTYy, VIRGINIA, June 2, 1882. 
“The Gun you sent me has come to hand all 
right. I am well_pleased with it.” 
FRED'K von Roy. 


A STRONG SHOOTER 
DowNSVILLE, DELAWARE Co., N. Y., 1882. 
“‘Oxance Jupp Co.—I received the Gun all 
right and in good order. I like it very much. It is 
the strongest Gun to throw shot that I ever saw. I 


| am very much pleased with it, and am very much 


obliged to you.”’ THappEvus D. GREGORY. 


ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 
Anoram, N. Y. 
“The Gun sent to me is entirely satisfactory.” 
W. A. Hoyt. 





« 
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THE 


- GREATAMERICAN 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES ! 


Get up Clubs for our CELE- 
P BRATED TEAS, and secure a beautiful 
SMOss RUSE OR GOLD BAND TEA SET," (‘4 pleces,) our 
mportation. e of these beautiful Tea Sets given away 

to Soe party sending 2 Club for $25.00, This is the greatest in- 
ducement ever offered. Send in your orders and enjoy a cup 
of £. OD TEA, 2nd at the same time procure a ANDSOME 
StT.. No heme 9 Good Teas, 30, 35 and 40c.perib. Ex- 
TEAS d 60c., and very best from 65 to 90c. When 
cotneing, be ae ‘and mention what kind of Teas you want, 
whether Oolong. Mixed, hve , Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 
poweer or an Breakfast. e are the oldest and largest Tea 









ComMPANY 




















pany in ——_. of our house requires 
no comment. eae BEWARE. OF CHEAP TEAS" which are 
advertised by other concerns. For full itl address 


The Great American Tea Company, 
$1 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P, 0. Box 289. NEW YORK. 


Cheap Farms 


NEAR MARKETS. 


The state of Michigan has more than 4,000 miles of 
railroad, and 1,600 miles of lake trans, rtation, schools 
and churches in every county, = c buildings all 
paid for, and no debt. Its soil and climate combine to 

arge crops, and it is the best fruit state in the 
northwest. Several millions ofacres of unoccupied and 
fertile plants are yetin the market at low prices. The 
State has issued a PAMPHLET containing a map and 
descriptions of its soil, crops and general resources, 
which may be had free of charge X Deck to the 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, Detroit, Mich 


TEXAS LAND. 


3 Gok izer LAND IN THE STATE OF TEXAS CAN 
EH CRES AND UP- 
E IN 20 
Address for Particulars, 
AN, PA! NK, of FORSTER 


., Drawer 37, AUSTI 
150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
rms cheap. Catalogues free. 


FARMS x P. GRIF: ITH, Smyrna, Del. 


FARM FOR SALE, on the PENINSULA, in VIRGINIA. 


145 Acres, half cleared, i mthos from Newport News, the 
eastern terminus of the C. & O. R. W. ms eas: 
Address, J. HE PFELFINGER. Hamp on, Va. 


CALIFORNIA. fir) “Suptze” pemphict 
and map; price 5 ooaee ostage nad a See 
BRovHEke Land Agents, 

Ate & Brordee St., San Franc:sco, Cal. 


























| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Grain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable 
1882 
~ 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 
about U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U, P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
§@™ liefer to this advertisement. gg 


of any occupation. 





1000.000 ACRES CHOICE LANDS IN 
MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 


PER ACRE O 


FOR SALEAT S22°2TOS G&S 
Prk eh 


LASY TERMS. FREE FARE. 
TO PURCHASERS. FOR GU/: 
MAP & FULL INFORMATIONAL DORES § 
CHAS. E£.S/NNMNONS, 
LAND COM® C.&N-W.RY CHICAGO,/LL. 
of Choice Farming Lands in 


IOWA the Near West. 
For Sale by the 
lowa R, R. Land Co. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


OME TO MARYLAND !—Improved Farms, $7 
, to $5 7, pete. ee NS Catalogues sent free. 
HAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 





Over 300,000 Acres 





AGRICULTURIST. 





DECEMBER. | 


GL 500, OOO acres 
on the line of the 
Aw CENTRAL R. BR. 
Full particulars 

CHARLES L. COLBY, IN wae, 
Land Commiss’ner' 

MILWAUKEE,WIS. 
InN WISCONSIN. 

EW FARM foauy dares FREE 


500 farms described. of Virginia 
. L. STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Va.” 256 








Address, 











Send 9c, in P,. O. Stamps to 
EB. & 0, WARD, PRODUCE COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS, 
ty Circular giving rorsanoevel advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERYV.- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City, 





(Write for Price List, Form 11; mention this publication.) 
An Age in Advance of All Other Inventions, 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 


Embodies Entirety New Principles and Methods of 
eewing mechan 
Rune with one-thied the e Power of the lightest running 
of other makes. 
Sy meene of our Automatic Device, Numerical Stitch In- 
dicator, etc., makes from a single spool &@ seam stronger 
and more beautiful an 7 any combination ore two 


Ladies careful of Health and Tbpreciating the 
Best will now have no ot 
‘Raapted for Hand or Treadle. 

Write for our New ILLUSTRATED PRICE List, Form 11, 
just issued, and full of interest to all owning or using a 
sewing machine. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broapway, N. Y. 

















[By adhering strietly to the following form in sending names of geno ont errors arising from indistinct addresses, etc., will be prevented, and the trouble of writing a letter will 





be saved. If for Premium, mark distinctly thus: 
posh eersees TO (FORM.) 
Zl nm .veeogaolz : 
asgtedess- | Orange Judd Company, ) 
° o ~~ = 
affrs esses "51 Broadw New York. \ 
Foy te nein iol Broadway, eu ork. 
1) Kol . 
25a bag @Se55= 
255s -¥a see ' ; ; ‘ 
Sg7AakS*s5ee Herewith I forward you the names and P. O. addresses of ..... 
my, BQo= Sevens 
eSaees sass , 
gagss,se22-° (Postage on the paper to be prepaid by the Publishers.) 
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